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FOREWORD 


Dr. V. K. Gokak has dedicated his life to the study and the 
interpretation of the best that has been thought and said in 
the world. A distinguished scholar, teacher, writer and ad- 
ministrator, he has brought the sensitiveness and the imagina- 
tion of a born poet to every office he has adorned. He has 
been a brilliant student and teacher of English, and through 
that language has sought to interpret the East and the West 
to each other. Therefore, when the Vinayak Krishna Gokak 
Birthday Celebrations Committee planned to felicitate him 
on behalf of his numerous friends and admirers on his sixtieth 
birthday, it decided to bring out a volume devoted to a 
subject dear to the heart of this citizen of the world. The 
essays included in this anthology have, therefore, the common 
theme of Indian response to Poetry in English and Poetic 
theory. 

The Editorial Committee, which was entrusted with the 
task of preparing the volume, has produced an anthology of 
stimulating, scholarly essays within a brief span of time. The 
Gokak Sixtieth Birthday Celebrations Committee is grateful 
to the Chairman and the Members of the Editorial Committee 
for preparing this volume of enduring interest and value, 
worthy of the occasion. 

Scholars have readily responded to our request and made 
the publication of this comprehensive collection of critical 
evaluations of British, American and Indo-Anglian poets, 
poetry and poetic theory possible. We thank them for their 
whole-hearted cooperation. 

We are grateful to Macmillan and Company for undertak- 
ing the publication of this Volume. 


Bangalore Veerendra Patil 
Chief Minister of Mysore, 
Chairman, 
The Vinayak Krishna Gokak 
Sixtieth Birthday 
Celebrations Committee. 
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TO, POEFRY 
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Ssh con nee: 


S. K. Prasad 


We ordinarily speak of one’s conception or theory of poetry; 
but expressions like ‘conception’, ‘theory,’ ‘ definition’ 
or ‘formulation’ can only be the product of the rationalising 
mental activity. It is with the reasoning faculty of our mind 
that we reach the ‘ definition’ or ‘ formulation’ of a thing. 
If we ‘ conceive ’ of a thing in some rational, systematic manner 
and try to express it in the form of some approximating ‘ defi- 
nition’, we arrive at what may be taken to be its ‘ theory.’ 
Behind all this, the reasoning, logical, ‘scientific’ part of 
the mind is bound to be there, for it is this part or aspect 
of our mind which naturally analyses, classifies, compares 
in order to understand a thing as it is in itself, as contradistin- 
guished from other things and objects. Ordinarily it is this 
part of the mind which operates within us or which can be 
made to operate within us, when we begin to think or conceive 
of and understand and evaluate a thing, even what we call a 
‘thought ’. This activity or function of the mind is something 
which, as a result of the evolutionary process all these cen- 
turies, comes naturally and easily to us. The moment we 
decide to know a thing or object or even an idea, our mind 
starts the game of logically analysing, classifying, differentiating 
it from other things, objects and ideas; of automatically giving 
it a name, a label, a definition, a theory so that it should remain 
in our conception or understanding in a precise form, clearly 
distinguished from other things, objects and ideas. 

- But a true artist, a poet does not think of a thing in this 
logical, precise way, unless, of course, he chooses to be an 
avowed classicist. Even when he thinks about poetry—his 
own particular form of art—it is not usually in a logical, 
rationalistic, i.e., scientific way that he does so, though his man- 
ner of expression, particularly when he sets out to explain and 
expound his own art or poetry to his reader, may take on the 
form of a clear-cut conception, definition or theory. The 
poetic mind is, as we know, essentially imaginative; it is synth- 
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etic rather than analytical. It does not usually categorise and 
separate one thing from another. On the contrary, it spont- 
aneously discovers identities and unities in all things, all life, 
all people. It reflects so that in its consciousness it may get 
identified, as fully as possible, with the thing or object or idea 
it seeks to understand. Indeed, its process of understanding a 
thing is through identity, through an effort of what may be 
called self-extension, even self-projection and not a completely 
detached, impersonal dissection, a comparison and contrast. 
Not that it is quite incapable of separating or distinguishing 
one thing from another for the sake of ordinary mental under- 
standing. But even this tendency or habit of understanding a 
thing through separation from other things follows the initial, 
naturally spontaneous activity of knowing it through some 
subtle, mostly incomprehensible (i.e., from the logical point of 
view), imaginative process of identity and unification. Where- 
as the scientific part or activity of our mind is logical and ana- 
lytical and tends to reach a kind of precision and clarity, the 
poetic part of our mind is subtly imaginative and synthetic and 
tends to arrive at a comprehensive, all-inclusive, even amorphous 
understanding. The former may be compared to a building, 
the whole structure of which is precisely and easily understand- 
ably organised and arranged with all its separate parts, dis- 
tinct from and, at the same time, related to one another, 
whereas the latter can only be understood in terms of the image 
of the sea which also has a good deal of diversity of watery 
substance as well as movement and where also there is an al- 
most constant rise and fall of several enormous waves, but it is 
impossible to tell one wave from another, one flow of water 
from another. 

Sri Aurobindo, as he himself once said, had been, first and 
foremost, a poet. What is more, from the first his poetry was 
the product of a frankly and deeply romantic sensibility, as is 
clear from his Songs to Myrtilla. And later on, as we all know, 
he became a master Yogi, an imaginative mystical philosopher 
of the first order. Naturally when he comes to write or speak 
of his own poetic art or the poetic activity, process or conscious- 
ness in general, as we find in his two principal books of literary 
criticism, namely The Future Poetry and Letters of Sri Aurobindo, 
third series (both published from Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 
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Pondicherry), we see that it is like a poet and not a scientist, an 
imaginative mystic and spiritual artist and not an intellectual, 
analytical literary critic that he does his job. On more than 
one occasion, he explains to us what poetry is, who the poet is, 
what constitutes the essence of poetry and what are its 
various external elements or instruments of expression, etc. 
But we seldom find him ‘ theorising ’ about or really ‘ defining ’ 
poetry. There is hardly any such thing in his criticism of 
poetry as may justify us in saying that he ‘ rationalised’ or 
‘conceived’ it in clear-cut and precise mental terms and 
categories, although even judged by the mental, intellectual 
standards, what he tells us about poetry and its various aspects 
and kinds is highly satisfying. This is why I choose to call his 
criticism of poetry ‘response to poetry’ and not ‘ theory or 
conception of poetry’ as one would have ordinarily done. In 
the case of a highly imaginative and spiritual literary critic like 
Sri Aurobindo, it will be, I think, wrong to speak of his ‘views’ 
or ‘ theory ’ of poetry, for it is not any logical, mental ‘ notion ’ 
or ‘conception’ of poetry which he gives us. His critical 
approach to poetry is entirely based on his own personal ex- 
perience or realisation of the creative power of man and since 
this experience or realisation was deeply imaginative, inward, 
psychic and spiritual and not intellectual or rationalistic or 
just mentally psychological, it is better that we speak of his 
critical response to poetry than his conception or theory 
of poetry. 

Turning, then, to his poetics, we find that here too, as in 
his philosophy or Yoga or poetry we find that his supreme and 
ultimate stand is that of the man of the spirit. It is essen- 
tially in the spirit and manner of our ancient Vedic and 
Upanishadic poet-seers that he looks upon the poetic activity 
of man. This is why even in this so-called materialistic and 
soulless age of ours he tells us that ‘it is the spirit within and 
not the mind without that is the fount of poetry,’? that ‘it 
is always indeed the spirit in him (i.e., man) that shapes his 
poetic utterance.’ Attempting to describe a poet and the 
precise nature of the appeal of his work, he says, ‘ A soul ex- 
pressing the eternal spirit of Truth and Beauty through some 
of the infinite variations of beauty, with the word for its instru- 
ment, that is, after all, what the poet is, and it is to a similar 
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soul in us seeking the same spirit and responding to it that he 
makes his appeal.’? His critical outlook on poetry 1s well 
summarised thus: 

To the ordinary mind, judging poetry without really entering 
into it, it looks as if it were nothing more than an aesthetic pleasure 
of the imagination, the intellect and the ear, a sort of elevated 
pastime... .pleasure, certainly, we expect from poetry as from all 
art; but the external, sensible and even the inner imaginative 
pleasure are only first elements, refined in order to meet the highest 
requirements of the intelligence, the imagination and the ear, they 
have to be still further heightened and their nature raised beyond 
even their own noblest levels. 


For neither the intelligence, the imagination nor the ear are 
the true recipients of the poetic delight even as they are not its 
true creators; they are only its channels and instruments; the true 
creator, the true hearer is the soul.* 


The supreme expression of this soul-view of poetry is reached 
when he says :— 

....the voice of poetry comes from a region above us, a plane 
of our being above and beyond our personal intelligence, a super- 
mind which sees things in their innermost and largest truth by a 
spiritual identity and with a lustrous effulgence and rapture and in 
its language is a revolutionary inspired, intuitive word limpid or 
subtly vibrant or densely packed with the glory of this ecstasy and 
lustre.® 


No wonder, if Sri Aurobindo, like the ancient Vedic and Upa- 
nishadic poet-seers, looks upon the mantra as the highest ex- 
pression of the poetic consciousness. The mantra is a word 
with a distinct spiritual connotation belonging to our culture 
and aesthetics, and it would be a good idea if it could be 
fruitfully incorporated into the critical terminology of the 
West, for the English word ‘incantation’ or ‘ magic’ 
cannot be considered as an adequate English equivalent for it. 
No doubt, the main idea behind the mantra has been there even 
in Western literary criticism from ancient times, for when 
Plato in his Jon spoke of the persons who were ‘ possessed by 
the Muses’ and composed poems as though they were ‘ in- 
spired > by some ‘ power divine’, he was, we may take it, 
referring to something equivalent to the composition of the 
mantra. In our own times, too, we have some English critics 
like Abercrombie and Cecil Day Lewis who not only seek to 
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restore the incantatory power to poetry but look upon it as the 
highest poetic faculty. Abercrombie feels that incantation is 
essential for the very existence of poetry and not merely its 
greatness and by ‘incantation’ he means ‘the power of 
using words so as to produce in us a sort of enchantment.... 
a power not merely to charm and delight, but to kindle our 
minds into unusual vitality, exquisitely aware both of things 
and of the connections of things.’ Cecil Day Lewis also be- 
lieves that poetry has ‘its roots in incantation’ and that ‘ its 
effect has always been to create a state of mind.’? But we 
cannot fail to see that the English word ‘ incantation’ or 
‘enchantment’ or ‘ magic’ falls short of the spiritual poten- 
cies and depths of meaning which lie packed in the Sanskrit 
word mantra. It appears that the task of bringing out and 
interpreting this compendious ancient word in English in our 
own times has fallen upon Sri Aurobindo who, being both a 
profound Sanskrit scholar and a master of the English lan- 
guage and literature, does full justice to it not only as a critic 
but a versatile creative poet as well. Not only has he written 
with sovereign ease and power a good deal of mantric poetry and 
prose but he has also sought to explain it in varied ways in 
The Future Poetry as well as in Letters, 3rd series. Here, for 
example, is a very expressive statement. 


The mantra....is a direct and most heightened and intensest 
and most divinely burdened rhythmic word which embodies an 
intuitive and revelatory inspiration and ensouls the mind with the 
sight and the presence of the very self, the inmost reality of things. .. 
or, let us say, it is the supreme rhythmic language which seizes hold wpon all 
that is finite and brings into each the light and voice of its own 
infinite.® 

The mantra was probably the greatest achievement of the 
ancient Sanskrit language and literature. And now Sri 

_Aurobindo with all the authority of a polyglot and a polymath 
tells us that it is once again the mantra which is going to be the 
highest speech of the poets of the future. In The Future 
Poetry he also points to some of those signposts in Western 
poetry which lead him to the hope and belief that ‘ the idea of 
the poet who is also the Rishi has made again its appearance.” 

In his view, ‘ the conscious effort of Whitman, the tone of 
Carpenter, the significance of the poetry of Ai, the rapid im- 
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mediate fame of Tagore’ were its first signs, and he has no 
doubt that ‘ mankind satiated with the levels ’ will be ‘ turning 
its face once more towards the heights, and the poetic voice 
that will lead us thither with song will be among the high 
seer voices.’!° Something of this profound turning point we see 
in the incantatory poetry of Yeats and the later Eliot, besides 
his own massive spiritual poetry. 

It is, again, in keeping with this spiritual view of poetry that 
he traces the gradual development of the poetry of man across 
all those centuries and puts a distinctive Indian interpretation 
upon the evolution of the world’s poetry asa whole. For want 
of space I can only suggest to the reader to go through pages 
266-268 of The Future Poetry in order to get a clear idea 
of it. 

On the basis of such an evolutionary theory of the world’s 
poetry, it is Sri Aurobindo’s conviction that the modern intel- 
lectual man cannot long remain ‘ spinning in the grooves of a 
critical intellectualism ’44 and we have now reached a stage 
in our evolution when ‘ the human intelligence seems on the 
verge of an attempt to rise through the intellectual into an 
intuitive mentality. ...and to perceive that there is a spiritual 
mind which can admit us to a greater and more comprehensive 
vision.’ No doubt, there is ‘ much that is morbid, perverse or 
unsound in some recent poetry but this comes from an artifi- 
cial prolongation of the past or temporary mixed straining.’ 
The future poetry of man, even in Europe, is, therefore, going 
to be ‘more perfectly intuitive’ embodying ‘a harmonious 
and luminous totality of man’s being.’!® . It will not be ‘a 
mystic poetry recondite in expression or quite remote from 
the earthly life of man.’!* But a poetry to which ‘ the whole 
field of existence will be open for its subject, God and nature and 
man and all the worlds, the field of the finite and the infinite.’ !” 
Its intonation, its principle of rhythm, its language and ima- 
gery will all be inward, spiritual. 

In so far as the future, according to Sri Aurobindo, offers to 
us, ‘a new and higher evolution ’, he foresees profound inward 
spiritual changes coming over the epic, the dramatic and the 
lyrical forms of poetry, as also their modes and rhythms of 
expression. 

It is a happy coincidence that English poetry has, broadly 
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speaking, followed this very line of evolution of man. This, 
at any rate is Sri Aurobindo’s observation. 

English poetry, he remarks, began by a quite external, a 
clear and superficial substance and utterance. It proceeded 
to a deeper vital poetry, a poetry of the power and beauty and 
wonder and spontaneous thought, the joy and passion and 
pain, the colour and music of life, in which the external presen- 
tation of life and things was taken up, but exceeded and given 
its full dynamic and imaginative content. From that it turned 
to an attempt at mastering the secret of the Latins, the secret 
of a clear, measured and intellectual dealing with life, things 
and ideas. Then came in an attempt, a brilliant and 
beautiful attempt to get through Nature and thought and the 
mentality in life and Nature and their profound aesthetic 
suggestion to certain spiritual truths behind them. 


This attempt could not come to perfect fruition, partly because 
there had not been the right intellectual preparation or a sufficient 
basis of spiritual knowledge and experience and only so much could 
be given as the solitary individual intuition of the poet could by a 
sovereign effort attain, partly because after the lapse into an age 
of reason the spontaneous or the intense language of spiritual poetry 
could not always be found or if found, could not be securely kept. 
So we get a deviation into another age of intellectual, artistic or 
reflective poetry with a much wider range, but less profound in its 
roots, less high in its growth, and partly out of this, partly by a 
recoil from it has come the turn of recent and contemporary poetry 
which comes at best to be approaching the secret of the utterance 
of profounder truth with its right magic of speech and rhythm,1® 


This, in a concise and precise manner, is a very good sum- 
ming up of the various periods of English literary history, con- 
ventionally labelled as the age of Chaucer, the age of Shakes- 
peare, the age of Milton, the age of Dryden and Pope, the age 
of the great Romantics, the age of the Victorians and the age 
of the Moderns. 

In his Letters 3rd Series, Sri Aurobindo mentions, with some 
explanations and illustrations, the various distinctive sources of 
poetic inspiration and vision, particularly those of the Psychic, 
the Inner Mind, the Higher Mind, the Illumined Mind, the 
Intuitive Mind, and, above all, the Overmind. This is how 
he describes them in a nutshell in a more or less vivid, pic- 
turesque language. 
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The higher thought has a strong tread often with bare unsan- 
daled feet and moves in a clear-cut light, a divine power; measure, 
dignity is its most frequent character. The outflow of the illu- 
mined mind comes in a flood brilliant with revealing words or a 
light of crowding images, sometimes surcharged with its burden of 
revelations, sometimes, with a luminous sweep. ‘The intuition is 
usually a lightning flash showing up a single spot or plot of ground 
or scene with an entire and miraculous completeness of vision. to the 
surprised ecstasy of the inner eye; its rhythm has a decisive, in- 
evitable sound which leaves nothing essential unheard, but very 
commonly is embodied in a single stroke.!9 


And as to the Overmind, he says that it ‘ thinks in a mass’ and 
“its thought, feeling, vision is high or deep or wide or all these 
things together. ...it goes past on its way to bring the divine 
riches, and it has a corresponding language and rhythm.’?? 
His discovery of what he calls ‘ the Overmind aesthesis’ is 
something new and revolutionary. <A clear understanding of 
these sources of poetic experience and creation is still awaited 
and in due course may give rise to a new set of ‘ touchstones ’ 
with which to judge individual poems and poets. 
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OONAUOPWN 


PRATIBHA AND IMAGINATION 


K. Viswanatham 


‘It is the fashion of the day to lay great stress upon what they 
call imagination and invention, the two commonest of qualities: an 
Irish peasant with a little whisky in his head will imagine and invent 
more than would furnish forth a modern poem.’ 


—Byron 
‘The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay.’ 
—Wordsworth 
‘ But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality!’ 
—Shelley 
* Has she not shown us all? 
From the clear space of ether, to the small 
Breath of new buds unfolding ?’ 
—Keats 


© One of the German typologists, Kretschmer, separates the poets 
(whoare leptosomatic and incline to schizophrenia) from the novelists 
(who are pyknic of physical structure and manic depressive or 
‘cycloid’ of temperament). ‘There is certainly a typological pair 
of the ‘ possessed ’, i.e. the automatic or obsessive or prophetic poet, 
and the ‘maker’, the writer who is primarily a trained, skilful, 
responsible craftsman.’ 


—Wellek & Warren.: Theory of 
Literature, p. 79. 


aeat faatat tarda aaaatas prem fratreracay | 


—Locana. 


In the essay on Pascal Eliot writes that in some moments a 
poet feels he is a vehicle rather than a maker. A poet without 
imagination is the play without the Prince. He may have 
every other excellence; all that rich endowment minus imagina- 
tion is dead perfection and nothing more. Anandavardhana 
in the 6th verse of the Ist Uddyota states 


aeadt qaraeg frearaarat Aeat FATATA | 
aarpararaaaeratad MaeHed srarfatry | 
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—‘ The divine speech of great poets welling forth with that 
happy meaning reveals their exceptional genius, transcendental 
and bright.’ 


‘That prince of poeticians lays down in the 3rd Uddyota: 
qoaerfaraat aa: saat afaad Fa: | 
aeaearpdedes & afecaaarad | 


‘ Any lapse of a poet arising out of incompetence is occulted by 
poetic power. But any failure stemming from unimaginative- 
ness is immediately glaring.’ 


In the 4th Uddyota he illustrates this power by one of the 
happiest of analogies: 
aa at sararfeat AAAS SF FAT: | 
As if he is translating this from Sanskrit, Prof. Lowes says: 
‘The touch of genius is like the miracle of spring.’ (Conven- 
tion and Revolt in Poetry, p. 70). Spring creates life under the ribs 
of death. How else to explain the amazing newness in the 
description of Evening by three poets? To Wordsworth, 
Evening is 
‘ Breathless with adoration like a nun.’ 


Francis Thompson’s Evening 
‘ Lights her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities.’ 
Eliot imagines Evening 


* Spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table.’ 


‘Take three descriptions of the Morning: In Spenser’s vision 
Morning is like a bridegroom coming out of the portals of the 
East shaking his dewy locks. Donne addresses the Sun irrever- 
ently but appropriately: 


* Busy old fool, unruly sun.’ 


What about Hudibras’s Morning ? :-— 


*‘ And like a lobster boiled the Morn 
From black to red began to turn.’ 
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Think of a commonplace like death: To D’Amville 


‘O! the lust of death commits 
A rape upon me.’ 


In Cleopatra the same death stirs maternal longings: 


Dost thou not see the baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 


To Hamlet it is felicity: 


* Absent thee from felicity awhile 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain,’ 


These amazing and unneighbourly poets! Why _ should 
Morning and Evening and Death, which are just morning and 
evening and death be described in these various ways? As 
Ananda says: 


faaiscaaeaat ATT: PTET ASTAATT | 
II 


Why does one write poetry, another read poetry, still another 
live poetry and a fourth one pooh-pooh it? ‘To some it is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit; to others a sounding tin 
of packed siren lies. 


‘What is Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?’ 


We have to study the lyric genes and the epic chromosomes of 
the individual or, if you are a Hindu, bring in ‘ vasanas’ as 
an explanation. The creative imagination shapes words in 
one, sculptures stone in another, handles the brush in a third, 
invents an instrument or formulates a new theory or flows into 
the melody of song or orders life itself. 

Can we discover why Keats calls oaks 


‘ The green-robed senators of mighty woods ’ 


or Wordsworth speaks of 
‘the beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face ’? 
Several contemporary poets interviewed by Peter Orr expressed 


the opinion that some compulsion is behind poetry. Michael 
Baldwin tated: ‘ It is just something which I honestly feel I 
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cannot escape doing. It is a compulsion; I mean to that extent 
it is a personal indiscipline rather than a personal discipline. 
I could not stop doing it. Although when I am doing it, it 
can be painful to me, I would never want not to do it.’ (The 
Poet Speaks, p. 18). Herbert Read told Peter Orr: ‘I think 
that is quite a mystery. I am not a deliberate writer of poetry, 
I wait for the occasion. I won’t call it the inspiration but the 
mood and some unconscious factor which just sets off the crea- 
tive process.’ (Ibid., p. 195). Alexander Baird says: ‘I am 
pretty sure it is a compulsion, the very same kind of com- 
pulsion which makes people do far worse things than writing 
poetry.’ (Jbid., p. 7). How are these confessions different 
from the ancients’ ‘ Inspiration’ or Shelley’s statement that 
‘not even the greatest poet can say: I will write poetry,’ or 
Miss Maud Bodkin’s interpretation of Milton’s ‘ Thoughts 
that voluntary move harmonious numbers’ thus: ‘ A mys- 
terious ‘ enabling’ has taken place as though by intervention 
of an intelligence distinct from one’s own, yet akin’? 
(Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, p. 154). The lay truth is:— 


vata ata wart frre: for afeearta 1 
Or 


‘Every man with his affects is born.’ (Shakespeare) 


The Nightingale Ode, the white dome of Taj, the Mahayana— 
all bespeak of wave-drench creativity or pratibha or the ‘ bi- 
sociative ’ activity of Koestler. Says Polydamas: To one God 
gives the works of war for portion, to one the dance, to one 
the viol and the song; but in the heart of another Zeus, the 
far-sounder, lays excellent understanding whereof many of 
mankind get profit. ‘Many people suppose,’ writes Hazlitt, 
‘ that poetry is something to be found only in books, contained 
in lines of ten syllables with like endings; but whenever there 
is a sense of beauty or power or harmony as in the motion of a 
wave of the sea or in the growth of a flower that ‘ spreads its 
.levels to the air and dedicates its beauty to the sun ’—there is 
poetry in its birth ’ (Loci Critici, p. 387). 


What C. S. Lewis has to say on the dance of the Graces in 
Canto X of Book VI of the Faerie Queene is relevant and expla- 
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natory of this ‘mystery’ or ‘compulsion’. ‘The important 
thing about these beautiful dancers is that they vanish if 
disturbed and then 


being gone, none can them bring in place 
But whom they of themselves list so to grace. 


The meaning of the graces in their relation to Colin Clout is 
perfectly clear: 


They are ‘inspiration’, the fugitive thing that enables a man 
to write one day and leave him dry as a stone the next, the mysteri- 
ous source of beauty. But not, Spenser holds, of literary beauty 
alone. ‘There is a similar inspiration that comes and goes in all 
human activities—and by its coming adds the last unpurchasable 
beauty—and specially in our social activities....To Spenser in 
fact as to Shelley or Blake there is no essential difference between 
poetic beauty and the beauty of characters, institutions, behaviour 
and all alike come from the * daughters of sky-ruling Jove ’. 


(The Allegory of Love, p. 351) 


Inspiration is that unbought grace of life, the supervenient 
perfection. 


III 


In Section I three important statements of Ananda are cited 
postulating: 


a. where pratibha is found 

b. what it does 

c. how its lack affects a poet 

d. that its presence makes poetry inexhaustible. 


Strictly Ananda mentions rasa in (b) and (d) (zanfeara, 
warfaagfacaz: ). If pratibha ultimately leads to the mani- 
festation of rasa, then these statements are valid as statements 
on pratibha. Other Alamkara texts are mere variants on these 
seminal sutras regarding pratibha. Saintsbury in his monumen- 
tal History of Criticism and Literary Taste says that he wouldn’t 
mind if a deluge destroyed all works on criticism except 
Aristotle’s, Longinus’s and Coleridge’s. If he knew Ananda- 
vardhana he would have added his name to the three. To 
read Ananda is to know the whole of Alamkarasastra essentially. 
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We find the same ‘sine quo non’ statement about Imagi- 
nation. 


‘The primary Imagination I hold to be the living power and 
prime Agent of all human Perception and as a repetition in the 
finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the Infinite I AM.’ 


Imagination is vision and faculty divine, ‘the light that 
never was on sea or land’, the shaping spirit. Wordsworth 
describes it as 


‘ Absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind 
And reason in her most exalted mood.’ 


Keats’s celebrated ‘ What the imagination seizes as beauty 
must be truth whether it existed before or not’ is the very 
rubric—particularly ‘ whether it existed before or not.’ One 
knows his oft-quoted 


‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.—That is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.’ 


Shelley’s Defence of Poetry is one sustained lyric about poetry and 
imagination. Cleopatra calling Antony her ‘ Husband’ 
and the flame bending to underpeep the eyelids of Imogen 
are as true as the second Law of Thermodynamics. ‘ The 
condition of meaningfulness,’ writes Urban, ‘is not verifiabi- 
lity but imaginability ’ (Language and Reality, p. 212). 


This Imagination is distinguished from Fancy—a distinc- 
tion absent in the discussion of prattbha in Sanskrit Alamkara sas- 
tra though different types of pratibha are mentioned (See 
K. C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta, p. 702). In the Eighteenth 
century, Fancy was regarded as the Brahmin and Imagination 
as the pariah. Wimsatt and Brooks raise a relevant question: 


‘ We have been bringing ourselves, however, to the point of asking 
an important question about the limits of this doctrine of imaginative 
reconciliation and hence about the whole theory of poetic imagina- 
tion entertained by Coleridge and in fairly close concert by Words- 

-worth—Was there in fact a general theory of poetry? Or was it 
not rather a theory slanted very heavily towards a particular 
kind of poetry, one in which they themselves, and especially Words- 
worth, excelled ?’ 


(Literary Criticism: A Short History, p. 398) 
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IV 


What is this pratibha sainted and enskied by Ananda and others ? 
What is this Imagination which 


* bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name?’ 


K. C. Pandey discusses the concept of pratibha in all its 
ramifications in his book on Abhinavagupta. The discussion 
shows how complicated pratibha is; there is a polystemy of 
interpretation: 


‘The word Pratibha is used in mystical, metaphysical, religious, 
aesthetical and psychological contexts in different meanings. But 
every one of them has an element in common with the rest.’ 


(K. C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta, p. 693). 


Likewise, Furlong suggests that Imagination is a concept 
that teases us out of thought: 


“A philosopher surveying the territory defined by the term 
*“‘ imagination ”’ finds it a dense and tangled piece of country. Its 
inhabitants are diverse: psychologists, art critics, writers on aesthe- 
tics, epistemologists, moralists, teachers and plain men. The 
topics that interest these people are varied too: dreams, inspiration, 
invention, education, sympathy, problems of knowledge, taste and 
other matters.’ 
(E. J. Furlong, Imagination, p. 15). 


I. A. Richards in Chapter XXXII of his The Principles of 
Literary Criticism lists the various senses in which Imagination 
is used: 


(i) producing visual images 
(ii) figurative language 
(iii) sympathetic reproduction of another’s emotional states 
(iv) inventiveness 
(v) scientific imagination 
(vi) Coleridge’s, that which reconciles opposites and unites dis- 
parate things. 


According to the Yogasutra aphorism Pratbhadva Saroam 
Pratibha is the power of knowing things independently of the 
stimulation of senses by the corresponding external objects 
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and even without learning of them from the talk about them 
by one who knows. Abhinava agrees with Patanjali and calls 
this mahdajnana; it is the wish-yielding Chintamani. Pratibha 
is admitted to be inherent in every sentient being in some degree 
or other. Preceptorial initiation and instruction may remove 
the ashes from pratibha (Shelley makes use of the same simile: 
The mind in creation is as a fading coal which some invisible 
influence like an inconstant wind awakens to transitory bright- 
ness). Pratibha etymologically means ‘shines to’. The 
predicate pratibhati in the sense of ‘shines’ is said to be un- 
grammatical. 


‘ge: sfaarfa’ should not mean the jar shines but the jar;shines 
to me; its shining depends upon the mind. Is not this similar 
to the well-known lines of Coleridge in the Dejection Ode? 


O Lady! we receive but what we give 
And in our life alone does Nature live; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 


The important point is the subjective basis of the objective 
consciousness; ‘ coalescence of the object with the subject’ 
is Coleridge’s formulation. Bhartrhari conceives of pratibha 
as the meaning of a sentence different from the meaning of the 
separate words; the meaning Is like panaka. 


This pratibha is said to be of many types according to the 
number of causes responsible for its rise: inborn tendency, 
practice of art, study of literature, yoga, adrsta. | Metaphysi- 
cally it is identified with the Absolute. For the needs of this 
paper we are concerned with pratibha in aesthetics. Bharata 
seems to have recognized the creative power of the poet. 
Ananda refers to the poet as Prajapati: 


Ae HeqaaTe =PfatH: sorafa: | 


There ought to be pratibha in the critic or connoisseur. As 
Keats points out, the reader has to go the same steps the poet 
went (this is questioned by some aestheticians: how do we know 
the steps of the poet?). Unless we know the pronunciation 
of “ tea’ in Queen Anne’s day we fail to appreciate Pope’s 
well-known lines; if we do not know the hangman’s business 
in Elizabethan times the line in Macbeth: ‘ As they had seen 
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me with these hangman’s hands’ is meaningless to us. Does 
not Wordsworth’s ‘One impulse ‘from the vernal wood’ 
sound ridiculous to non-sahrdayas? To Bhamaha pratibha and 
saktt are synonyms. Vamana regards pratibha as the genesis 
of poetry: afacaats sfeatazq | Dandin states that pratibha can be 
acquired; vyutpatts and abhyasa come into the picture. These 
seminal factors are neatly summarised in the lines of Simylus 
quoted by Atkins (Leterary Criticism in Antiquity, p. 180): 

* Nature of art bereft will not suffice 

For any work whatever in all the world; 

Nor art again, devoid of nature’s aid, 

And even if Art and Nature join in one 

The poet must find the ways and means 


Passion and practice; happy chance and time; 
A critic skilled to seize the poet’s sense... .’ 


Greek theory mentions phusis (genius), techne (knowledge of 
art), melete (practice), kazros euphues (happy chance), krites (the 
helping hand of a critic) and Roman theory mentions natura, 
exercitatio, ars and imitatio. It is easy to forget, as C. S. Lewis 
writes, ‘ that the man who writes a good love sonnet needs not 
only to be enamoured of a woman but also to be enamoured 
of the sonnet.’ (A Preface to Paradise Lost, p. 3). The man of 
imagination without learning, says Joubert, has wings and no 
feet. Ananda is cited in the first section. Rajasekhara bi- 
furcates pratibha into two 


at a fear arefaat wrataat 7 


Perhaps these two aspects of the same power may be paragraph- 
ed as the vision and faculty divine, the shaping spirit of imagi- 
nation. Pratibha is the mind’s eye and enables the poet to 
describe places he has never seen—Wilder’s Peru or Myers’ 
Agra. Old sayings like: 

aTafT: Het BAA, HAT: ATeaTav TAT: | 
pinpoint the devouring eye of the poet. The Locana states: 
afta: sfaart ardiaaediasadtddicoa atacay | 
Mammata emphasizes the triad of pratibha, vyutpatti and abhyasa. 
The last giant among alamkarikas thinks that any one of these 


is adequate to produce poetry. Rudrata divides sakt into 
natural and acquired: awemtarat a at fear | 
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Experience of the world is thrown in as a necessary qualifica- 
tion. Pratibha is called prakhya by Abhinava and without it, 
says Mammata, the kavya is the target of derision. These 
statements indicate the importance of pratibha; a historical 
survey does not denote the ‘ens’ of pratibha. A budget of 
definitions makes a relevant probe. Bhatta Tauta’s aT 
aTaddicoeatedt sfrat WaT posits that pratibha creates things 
ever new. Abhinava’s sftat aqzacqfratrerat sat underlines 
its creative expertise. In another context he refers to the 
ability to form new ideas regarding the subject of description: 
am raeg ara AACA AAT | The Rasagangadharam defines 
it as Hrequedtqaaatearatateatt: 11 the mastery over words and 
sense for creating poetry. If soka becomes sloka, it is the 
work of pratibha and if sloka creates karuna, it is again the 
magic of pratibha. Spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings 
becomes emotion recollected in tranquility and this recollected 
emotion creates through rasadhvani the spontaneous overflow 
in a reader of like heart or sahrdaya (as Wordsworth himself 
points out). Emotion which is the cause of words is different 
from the emotion which is the result of words. Now it is 
possible to state that pratibha 


a. creates things unseen and unheard (Compare Keats’s: 
‘whether it existed before or not’). 

b. disfamiliarises the familiar (Compare Coleridge’s: ‘ the 
two cardinal points of poetry, the power of exerting the 
sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of nature and the power of giving the interest of 
novelty by the modifying colours of imagination ’). 

c. can be strengthened by practice and study (Compare 
Simylus, cited above). 

d. isashaping spirit, that is, ‘ builds the lofty rhyme ’. 

é. metaphysically and mystically is the equivalent of the 
Absolute. 


f. is rasa-vyanjaka. 
Vv 


The formulation of Imagination by Coleridge is considered 
by Richards ‘ his greatest contribution to critical theory ’; it 
is hard to add anything to what he has said. Right at the 
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Start it is necessary to state certain points for the sake of 
clarity: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(ii1) 


Imagination is creative; poetic creation is a dim ana- 
logue of Divine Creation. Sidney’s remark that the 
poet ranges within the zodiac of his own wit is 
brilliant, Kavyaprakasa states: 


fafafaarencdt areal wasate 1 


Victorious is the poet’s speech which unfolds a creation 
that is unfettered by the laws (nzyama) of nature (niyati), 
that consists of joy alone (hladatkamayi), that is not 
dependent on anything else (ananyaparatantra), that is 
saturated with the nine rasas. Mammata’s sloka is 
almost a paraphrase of Coleridge’s: ‘a repetition in 
the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the 
infinite I Am’. | 


Coleridge is protesting against Hartley’s Associationism 
which is a mechanistic explanation of the universe and 
reduces the mind to a passive, lazy looker-on. 


Coleridge’s indebtedness to Kant need not be dilated 
upon here. Brett has shown in his paper (Essays and 
Studies, 1949) that Coleridge formulated his views even 
before he left for Germany influenced by Cudworth and 
the Latitude-men of Cambridge. There is, however, 
a remarkable resemblance between Coleridge and Kant: 


Kant’s Reproductive Imagination =Coleridge’s Fancy 
Productive ~ = ,, Primary Imagination 
Aesthetic 3 = ,, Secondary E 


It is the last which is the brightest arrow in the poet’s 
quiver. Imagination is defined as ‘ Reason in her 
most exalted mood ’, because Reason is above Under- 
standing in Kant’s thought. Understanding is merely 
reasoning power but Reason gives the mind Ideas which 
are Aesthetic or Rational and not empirically verifiable. 
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Aesthetic Idea differs from rational idea in not being 
a concept. No concept can express the fullness of an 
aesthetic idea; hence we say, the poem is not its para- 
phrasable content. 


(iv) Imagination is to be distinguished from Fancy. Fancy 
is merely an assembling plant. As Coleridge puts it: 


‘ The secondary Imagination I consider as an echo of the former, 
co-existing with the conscious will, yet still as identical as the 
Primary in the kind of its agency and differing only in degree and 
in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in 
order to create; or where this process is rendered impossible, yet 
still at all events it struggles to idealize and unify. It is essentially 
vital even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead’. 


‘Fancy on the contrary has no other counters to play with but 
fixities and definites. ‘The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode of 
Memory emancipated from the other of time and space; while it is 
blended with and modified by that empirical phenomenon of the 
will which we express by the word Choice. But equally with the 
ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its materials ready- 
made from the law of association.’ 


In recent times critics have fastened upon another celebrated 
passage of Coleridge: ‘ Imagination reveals itselfin the balance 
or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities. ... 
Imagination reconciles 


sameness with difference 
general +7: concrete 
idea ae image 
representative 3 individual 
familiarity 43 novelty 
order 2 emotion 
judgement yt enthusiasm 
artificial = natural 


Imagination subordinates 


art to nature 
manner 55 matter 
admiration of the poet ,, sympathy with the poetry.’ 


(Literary Criticism : A Short History, p. 396). 
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Imagination, though it meant the power of the mind to pro- 
duce images, has gone beyond that stage. Philostratus is said 
to be the earliest docus for this creative sense of imagination: 


* For imitation will fashion what it has seen but imagination 
goes on to what it has not seen which it will assume as the standard 
of reality.’ 


Denniston, discussing the mimesis of Aristotle, remarks that the 
Philostratian sense is implicit in Aristotle’s: 


* Poetry imitates what exists or might exist.’ 
(Greek Literary Criticism: Introduction, xix-xx) 
Plotinus writes: 
‘Thus Pheidias did not use any visible model for his Zeus but 


apprehended him as he would appear if he designed to show himself 
to our eyes.’ 


To Dryden Imagination meant invention, the finding of mater- 
ial; to Addison thinking of absent things (like the photo on the 
desk reminding the student of his beloved); L. P. Smith in 
Four Romantic Words writes that Addison’s Spectator No. 421 
with the famous sentence: ‘ It has something init like creation ’ 
through Bodmer became the banner of German critics. 
Richards quotes other writers like Peter Sterry and Muratori, 
and examines recent attempts at interpretation. To Prof. 
Lowes, Fancy and Imagination are one; to Prof. Abercrombie, 
it is one of Coleridge’s chimeras; Pater comments patronizingly 
on the distinction and Prof. Mackail is of the view that Coleridge 
is intoxicated with his own rhetoric and dialectic; to Quiller- 
Couch it is a fugacious toy. 


VI 


The discussion of Pratibha and Imagination shows: 
(a) that the concept is creative 


(b) that Imagination is to be distinguished from Fancy—* 
distinction of which pratibha—discussion is happily free 


(c) that it is equated with the Divine 
(d) that it is not merely a vision but a construct. 


_ Gopinath Kaviraj in an elaborate essay on the doctrine of 
pratibha in Indian philosophy (B.O.R., Vol. 5) points out that 
all schools roughly agree in regarding it as an extra-ordinary 
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power or prajna. Imagination is an active, self-realizing, self- 
forming system. The word is derived, of course, from the 
Latin translation of the Greek ‘ phantasia’ from which we 
get phantasy, fantasy, fancy. Restoration criticism based on 
Hobbes’s psychology considered it a wild, lawless faculty. 
After the word ‘ create’ impregnated with Hebraic and Bib- 
lical associations was brought into vogue by Dryden and 
Addison, its adjective was applied to imagination. In 
Classical Latin, says L. P. Smith, condere=to make something 
out of pre-existing material, was more usual than creare=to 
create out of nothing. This creative imagination was used 
with special reference to Shakespeare’s Caliban, Ariel, witches, 
-ghosts, etc. To name this endowment and its possessor was 
invented the word ‘ Genius’ which meant the tutelary deity 
of a person or his bent of mind and later was contrasted with 
‘talent’ though they were used as synonyms. Other words 
like ‘enthusiasm ’, ‘inspiration’ (breathing into by a superior 
person) came into vogue though the Age of Reason debunked 
them and compared the poet to a Bagpipe. Modern psycho- 
logy helps ‘ inspiration’ as a vogue word by locating it in the 
‘poet’s unconscious. ‘Genius’ acquired accretion from 
‘Djinn’ not far different from the Greek ‘Daimon’. In the 
Romantic Period, Imagination becomes the repetition of the 
eternal act of creation (to the annoyance of the pious and 
hence removed by Coleridge). It is not a wild faculty as Dry- 
-den supposed but ‘ Reason in her most exalted mood’. It is 
not a synonym of Fancy as Addison thought but something 
organic which 
‘adds the gleam 
The light that never was, on sea or land.’ 


Most of these aesthetic terms are knock-out blows to mere 


Mimesis. They mean, not copying but adding to Nature; 
art is not ‘ icastic’ but fantastic. 


“It is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it rather.’ 


“ Genius’ (gign-o) means to bring into being; the poet is a 
‘maker’; fiction is derived from ‘ fingere’ (to make) (L. P. 
Smith, Words and Idioms, p. 96). Theseus and Rilke’s Uni- 
corn refute Lear’s ‘ Nothing will come of nothing.’ Not 


i te a 
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the natura naturata but the natura naturans which presupposes 
a.kond between Nature in the higher sense and the Soul of 
Man. As Perdita says: 


* There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature.’ 


Goethe showed to Eckermann an engraving of Rubens in 
which light came from two opposite sides and remarked: 


‘If it is contrary to nature, I would also add 
that it is above nature.’ 


Gilbert Murray points out that Mimesis really is the same as 
Methexis (The Classical Tradition in Poetry, p. 45) Abhinava- 
gupta states clearly that the Aesthetic Object is not Imitation, 
Illusion, Pratibimba, Partial representation but alaukika. As 
Ananda Coomaraswamy puts it, ‘thought should not be 
reduced to recognition; the phenomenal becomes the nou- 
menal.’ 


Whether Art is Myth, Magic or Marxism; Semasiology, 
Symbolism or Synaesthesis; Expressionism or Existentialism; 
Irony or Ambiguity—it is a dead thing without pratbha. 
‘Expression and Symbolism can make a ready enough 
alliance with myth and ritual. For all four are theories of 
the creative imagination, the fiat of the human spirit as deity 
or as participating in deity’ (Wimsatt and Brooks, Literary 
Criticism, p. 733.). In the final discussion Pratibha or Imagina- 
tion should satisfy the demand: ‘ A theory of poetic or fine 
art ..must keep asserting in various idioms, by various stra- 
tagems, in accord with the demands of the dialectic of the 
time, the special character of ..poetry as a tensional union of 
making with saying and seeing (Ibid., p. 755) (italics mine) ; 
‘ Though poetry is not practical,’ writes D.G. James, ‘as is 
common sense nor interested as Science is, it is yet practical and 
interested in a sense in which neither everyday life nor science 
is’ (Scepticism and Poetry, p. 47). 

Imagination is a form of knowledge; the scientist does not 
exhaust nature (categorized by Richards into four). In the 
words of Alexis Carrel, ‘ the electro-magnetic waves which 
express a sunset to the physicist are no more objective than 
brilliant colours ‘ perceived by the painter ’ (Man the Unknown, 

IR. P—2 
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p. 291). Hence Shelley: ‘A man to be greatly good must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively, because it is as it 
were the interpretation of a diviner nature through our own.’ 
The post-Symbolists prove that ‘in the modern world there is 
still a place for poetry because it does something that nothing 
else can do.’ (The Heritage of Symbolism, p. 230). Likewise 
W. M. Urban: ‘ That the poet or painter catches something 
which the scientist misses is a view common to many scientists.’ 
(Language and Reality, p. 498). 


This power of Imagination is rare, though Byron thought 
otherwise. ‘ We think we know,’ writes Chesterton, ‘ the 
meanings of words like ‘‘ visible ’’, “ hide”’, “‘hung’’, and then 
Milton, Shelley, Shakespeare show the unpredictable riches 
in these words in “ darkness visible ’’, “‘ hidden in the light of 
thought ’’, waves hung on “slippery clouds” ’ (Bernard Shaw, 
p- 42). The Prelude is an Inaugural poem and pratibha coins 
the expression: “ the living air ”’; no earlier poet ‘ adjectived ’ 
‘air’ with ‘living’. Poets are the creators of language. 
Bhavabhuti gave memorable expression to this truth concerning 
language: 


ANT Gaara araaaisetarater | 
Hence Anandavardhana: 


feat: aor at HeTHaa sfa WAT | 


INDIAN POETICS— 
A PLEA FOR A RATIONALISTIC APPROACH 


B. B. Rajapurohit 


Apart from identifying the poet as Brahma, poetry as a 
creation akin to ‘ Brahma sfisti’ and the reader’s enjoyment 
of poetry as ecstatic enlightenment, is there any trace of a 
rationalistic approach in Indian poetics? The object of this 
paper is to try to answer this question. 

The term poetry and its derivatives as used here have a 
connotational range and functional value which are designed 
to include all kinds of artistic creation through the medium 
of language. 

Poetry is obviously for the reader; though the poet is not a 
hotel-keeper to cater to the taste of the readers, he is well 
aware of the problem, who he is writing for. Statements 
such as: ‘d@ paritosadvidusam na sadhu manye prayoga vijianam’ 
(‘I do not deem a work of art as fruitful until the scholars 
are satisfied with it’) or, ‘ ndétyam bhinna rucérjanasya bahudhap- 
yekam samdaradhanam’ (‘drama is a common entertainment 
of an audience of varied tastes’), testify that a poet is 
always conscious of his readers. If a particular piece of 
poetry fails to achieve a lively response from the readers, 
the reason, we can be fairly sure, is the inability of the 
poet to apprehend the reader’s mind and taste and culture. 
The poet is essentially an outcome of a particular cultural 
matrix. This cultural matrix involves the knowledge of the 
tradition, the potentialities of the language, and the spirit of 
the contemporary public. As Bateson puts it, ‘ Poetry in any 
of its normal manifestations involves four factors (i) the 
poet (ii) his readers or auditors (111) a common language and 
(iv) a literary tradition shared by the poet and his readers, 
Remove any one of the four factors and Poetry ceases to be 
possible. Upset the balance between them and Poetry though 
possible, becomes more difficult to achieve.’? 

So poetry is not an objective reality but a manifestation in 
the reaction of the readers to it. The reactions of the reader 
to poetry are susceptible to change as the values of life change. 
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This is an eternal process; and this eternity is the crux of 
poetic activity. In other words, poetry addressed to an aud- 
ience of an area and age need not necessarily acquire a similar 
kind of response from the people of a different area and age. 
But, in every area, and at all times, poets do address their 
audience through poetry. The necessary equipment for them 
to fee] an impetus to create poetry is the understanding of the 
life around them in a given area and time. Thus, the poet 
tries to understand his experience in rational terms, to state his 
understanding, and simultaneously to state, by means of the 
feelings which we attach to words, the kind of degree of emo- 
tion that should properly be motivated by this understanding.? 

The rationalistic approach to poetry is not devoid of human 
emotions, nor does it have any disrespect to human feelings 
but it believes that emotions are perceivable through the frame- 
work of human intellect and within the perimeter of the cons- 
cious mind. Anything beyond the realm of the conscious 
mind, and anything which the normal human intellect cannot 
perceive are irrational. Let us test the workability of this 
hypothesis in the milieu of Indian poetics. 

There are three things essential to the making of a true poet: 
(i) Pratibha (Imagination) (ii) Vyutpatti (culture) (iii) Abhyasa 
(constant practice). The second and the third are so inevi- 
table to the making of a poet that without them no poet is 
made. The addition of those two is only to make explicit 
what is already implied in the word ‘ poet’. No reader would 
take a poet seriously who lacks in culture. And the reader is 
not interested in the amount of practice the poet has put in, 
but he is interested only in the finished product. In other 
words, the reader is interested only in the goods which concern 
him-that is-poetry. Let us examine the first essential in 
more detail: 

Pratibha has been defined by Bhattatauta as prajnd nava 
navonmesasalini pratibha mata (‘that mental faculty which 
presents ever-fresh delineations or pictures of the matters to be 
described ’).8 This definition of pratibha is too vague to give 
any concrete idea about the part played by pratibha in poetic 
creation. Anything said in the way in which that particular 
thing had not been said before may not necessarily become 
poetry. In other words, this definition limits the function of 
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pratibha to the external form of poetry. And the novelty in 
form alone cannot make poetry, though novelty is one of the 
striking factors in poetry. 

Further, pratibha is identified to be of two types (i) karayitri 
(creative) (ii) Bhdvayitri (appreciative). The former dwells 
in the poet and the latter in the reader. This pratibha is a 
special gift that God has bestowed upon certain selected human 
beings. We do not know how far this is true because no one 
can see to what extent the poet or the reader has imbibed this 
heavenly drink. It is well understood that poetry is different 
from simple conversation, or communication. Let us consider 
a famous example often cited to illustrate pratibha. 

‘ ratrirévam vyaramsit’ (‘the lovers were engaged in talking, 

and thus the night came to an end’) and, rdtriréva vyaramsit 
(when the lovers were engaged in talking, only the night came to an 
end). 
A little phonemic difference in @vam and éva is responsible for 
a wide semantic difference. ‘évam’ is simply ‘Thus’, while 
éva is an emphatic clitic which gives an altogether different 
dimension to the meaning of the latter sentence. The first 
example gives no more information than a ‘fact’ but the 
second one brings in a new sentence. ‘It was only the night 
that came to an end and not the talk of the lovers. The 
second example becomes richer in meaning because it is 
bolder. This boldness, we may accept, is one of the facets of 
praitbha., 

This pratibha, for Mammata is saktz. In his opinion, poets 
are as much born as made.* If the ‘supernatural power’ 
which has sought its abode in a ‘ poet’ is made much of, any 
discussion of the poet or his creation becomes impossible 
because the identification of that supernatural power is purely 
subjective and is likely to make the critic or the reader over- 
ridden with the feelings of respect or love towards the poet. 
And the purpose of objective appreciation of poetry will be 
defeated. Such a subjective approach is highly irrational. 
Poetry can as much be analysed in temporal words as it is 
written in temporal words. That was perhaps one of the 
reasons why Mammata’s view was not acceptable to Jagan- 
natha, as it laid emphasis on destiny. 

The concept of pratibha is close to the word ‘ magic’, with 
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its synonyms and derivatives, which comes up again and again 
in romantic discussions of poetry. Coleridge’s ‘ Magical 
Power’ in Biographia Literaria, Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Natural 
magic’ and Abercrombie’s ‘Magic’ or ‘incantation’ 
in his Idea of Great Poetry, are certainly not definable though 
they are exemplifiable in their own way.® The ‘ creation’ 
with this ‘magic’ is a direct outflow from the supra-con- 
scious or the sub-conscious mind, just as Kubla Khan wrote 
itself. Since it is not Coleridge that wrote Kubla Khan any- 
thing said about the ‘poet’ there would sound like a case 
history prepared by a psychiatrist or a report of a detective. 
The heavy emphasis laid by the Romanticists on the imperso- 
nal element in poetic creation and appreciation left the 
whole realm of poetics with many indefinable concepts. 
Hence the whole approach became irrational. Bateson’s 
comment, ‘The meaningless ecstasy experienced by the 
Romantic reader of poetry was a corollary of the irrational 
** inspiration ’’ of the Romantic Poet’® may be noticed in this 
regard. 

The early poeticians of Sanskrit defined sahitya or literature 
as the combination of sabda (word) and Artha (sense). Bha- 
maha’s definition of poetry may be noted here: sabdarthau 
sahitau kavyam (‘ poetry is the combination of word and sense’). 
This definition is too wide to demarcate the boundary 
between prose and poetry. Either the connotation of kavya is 
to be expanded or a particualr meaning is to be assigned to 
artha to make this definition more tenable. And accordingly, 
Kuntaka modified the definition as: visésam éva sahityam 
abhiprétam (‘ when a special meaning is intended, it becomes 
literature’). However, some others have identified a special 
power of sahitya which makes ordinary sabdartha into poetic 
sabdartha. It is the magical quality pertaining to words and 
ideas, springing from the imaginative power of the poet which 
makes ordinary utterance with its Pada, Vakya and Pramana 
into the charming utterance of poetry.?__ In the effort of finding 
out an explanation to this mysterious power of literature there 
appeared five main schools in Indian poetics. 

Alamkara or figure of speech is the essence of poetry accord- 
ing to Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata. They contend 
that the Alamkaras give an extraordinary turn to ordinary 
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expression which makes ordinary speech into poetic speech.® 
This argument is feeble because poetry can exist without 
ornamentation. On the other hand, any utterance decorated 
with figures need not constitute poetry. There is every 
likelihood that such pseudo-poetry might only yield stock 
similes and metaphors. Such a situation did arise in Sanskrit 
Literature where ‘every butterfly was pinned on to a flower 
and every flower was labelled.’ Though the spirit of Alam- 
kara is the strikingness (vatchitryam, calamkarah), the degree and 
the effect of that strikingness remained undefined. Further, 
the effect envisaged by this strikingness on poetry remained 
unidentified. Hence it gave rise to a type of situation, where 
the alamkaras remained loosely, sometimes discordantly, 
appended to the theme. 

This view of Alamkara was diversified as some later poeti- 
cians like Kuntaka came to understand the limitations of 
Alamkaras. It is not the ornamentation or the strikingness 
of Alarnkara alone that is the cause of poetic embellish- 
ment, but the strikingness of the whole expression is the 
essential factor in poetry. This ‘strikingness’ is described 
as Vakroktt. The Vakrékti school did not brush aside the 
propositions of the Alamkara school but added a new dimension 
to the concept of figures. However, this stand did not develop 
into a separate strong school as it emphasised only one function 
of poetry. 

According to Vamana, Riti is the soul of poetry. Ritz, in his 
concept, is the style which makes poetry appealing. Owing to 
different Gunas or qualities the Ritz changes. So the Gunais the 
essential characteristic of Riti, According to his definition 
Ritt is: visista padaracand (‘ special type of arrangement and 
selection of words’). The power of the words which gain 
different shades of meaning in different contexts was a matter of 
interest for Vamana. In fact, the style consists in adding to a 
given thought all the circumstances calculated to produce the 
whole effect that the thought ought to produce. What Ogden 
and Richards describe as the ‘ metaphorical aspect’ is really 
concerned with style and not with figures. Their statement, 
‘ Metaphorical aspects of the greater part of the language, and 
the ease with which any word may be used metaphorically, 
further indicate the degree to which, especially to educated 
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persons, words have gained contexts through other words,’ 
would more suitably fit into a treatise on stylistics, Com- 
pare that with: ‘ The style of a text is the aggregate of the 
contextual probabilities of its linguistic items.’41 Vamana and 
his followers were concerned with this aspect of poetry. A Rit 
of a particular expression impresses more than that of another 
expression. This aspect, unfortunately, was not elaborately 
built up. For these theorists, both gunas and Alamkaras impar- 
ted beauty but they did not understand the vital question, 
to what in poetry did they impart beauty.1? 

The Dhvani theory advocated by Anandavardhana thinks that 
Dhvani or suggestion is the soul of poetry. This school has 
a footing in the grammarian’s thesis about the relationship 
between words and sense; but went beyond the three basic 
senses (vyapara) of words—the three basic senses being (1) 
abhidha (denotative) (2) Jlaksand (indicative) (3) vyanjand 
(suggestive). The advocates of dhvani fought hard to establish 
their theory. Perhaps no other theory was subjected to such 
vehement attack as the Dhvani school. The Dhvani theory is 
briefly like this: If after the appearance of the expressed sense, 
either the word (gabda) or the meaning (artha) completely 
subordinating itself, gives rise to another sense, it is said that, 
in those cases, word and meaning ‘ suggest’ another sense. 
Semantic meaning does not contradict poetic meaning, 
nor is it necessarily inadequate for poetic feeling. The poetic 
reaction, in any Case, is a process further to the grasp of seman- 
tic meaning, the result of letting that meaning soak into the 
emotional reactivity so that it can generate the miracle of its 
activity there.!% Whatever the amount of argument in support 
of the dhvani theory, this theory remains unstable because, 
according to some scholars, it mainly concerns itself with the 
form and not with the essence of poetry. 

The Rasa school, propounded by Bharata and expounded 
by Visvanatha, was one of the popular schools in Indian 
poetics. According to Bharata, Rasa is brought into being 
through the combination of a number of Bhavas. A sthayibhava, 
to which additional flavour is imparted through combination of 
vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, is relished by the specta- 
tors, initiated into the hieroglyphics of drama, who derive ele- 
vated pleasure at the time of appreciating the specimen of 
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dramatic art.14 The sthayibhavas or the dominant emotions 
are believed to be eight. Though the number is disputed it is 
never less than eight as established by Bharata. The idea of 
dominant emotions very closely resembles the idea of instincts 
as advocated by McDougall.1® The eight dominant emotions 
are responsible for the eight Rasas or sentiments. The ques- 
tionable part of the Rasa theory is that it established a one to 
one relation between the sthayibhdvas and Rasas. In the light 
of the complex functioning of the human mind such an equation 
is bound to meet with serious objections. For example, a 
sthayibhava—soka may promote Raudra Rasa though it should 
theoretically result in Karuna; or Krédha may develop into 
Karuna, when a person is placed in a helpless situation, though 
theoretically Krédha should result in Raudra. Moreover, for 
some people there was only one Master Rasa which included 
all others. For example : @ké rasah karuna éva (‘ There is 
only one Rasa, that is Karuna’) for Bhavabhuti and: rasah 
spngara éva ékah (‘the only Rasa is srngara’) for Bhojaraja. 
Though Bhoja had his own meaning assigned to the concept 
of srngara,® his thesis was not universally accepted, as it 
appeared to be more of a philosophisation than rational literary 
criticism. 

In sum, in Sanskrit poetics, we have on the one hand an 
enumeration of the teaching and ennobling functions of poetry ; 
on the other an insistence on its function of pleasing. There 
was also a tendency to combine the two duties of teaching 
and pleasing by the supposition that poetry, as distinguished 
from science and scripture, is like the teaching of a beloved 
wife (kantd sammitt). It must be said, however, that it is fortu- 
nate that even though these ideas were always there, they 
seldom moulded the poetic theories themselves.” 

What Dr. S. K. De sensed is precisely the absence. of a purely 
rationalistic approach in Indian poetics. All the theories and 
the discussions on theories took for granted that there existed 
in poetry something like an objective reality. But what one 
thought existed in poetry was not to be recognised by another. 
This, we may comment, is one of the reasons for the arguments 
for and against a particular theory or School. The Rasa 
theory is the one which exhibits a rationalistic approach to a 
certain degree. It tried to examine objectively what is that 
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which gives enjoyment in poetry. Though there is a lot of dis- 
agreement in the finer details, the theory pays more attention 
to the fundamental behaviour of the human mind. Thus, 
the comment: ‘ As the basic assumption in Indian poetics is 
that poetry, through the patterned presentation of objective 
correlatives (the vibhavas, etc.) raises to the relishable state a 
sentiment which is held to be latent in all, it would accept 
the definition of the task of poetry as an ideal revival (udb6- 
dhana) of a latent reactivity ’18 will hold good in the light of the 
Rasa theory. 


Another point may also be noted here. In the history of 
the Rasa theory, the number of Rasas went on increasing from 
eight to twelve. Further, at no time can the number of Rasas 
be limited. The system of sentiments (Rasas) grows more 
comprehensive with the march of civilization and new senti- 
ments arise. The love of democracy or the divine average is, 
for instance, a new sentiment, —-new on its conceptual, if not 
on its emotional side.19 With any number of Rasas, the theory 
cannot escape the criticism that it erected water-tight compart- 
ments for each Rasa which supposedly consists of a cause and 
result relationship between emotions (sthayibhava) and senti- 
ments (Rasa). Since the very ground for such a relationship is 
shaky, the theory has had to face severe criticism. For ins- 
tance, as V. K. Gokak says, ‘ The theory of Nava Rasas or of 
twelve or more is imperfect. ‘There are more Rasas or senti- 
ments in the heart of humanity than there may be leaves to a 
tree. We can hope to base an enduring classification only on 
the relations that are possible between the subject and the ob- 
ject. This is the only rock on which our aesthetic conclusions 
can stand.’?° In the light of this comment Gokak reshuffled 
the theory of Rasa and identified thirteen basic attitudes of the 
subject towards the object.24_ The validity of his thirteen 
attitudes rests on their workability in actual application. 


It may be concluded that it is high time that the modern 
Indian poetician gave up harping on the same tune as his 
predecessors. A new light on the existing theories is to be 
shed, and a new vista to the concepts in Indian poetics is to be 


opened so that the theories and concepts appear to be more 
rational in their make-up. 


—_— 
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SOME ASPECTS OF T. 5S. ELIOT’S CRITICAL 
THEORY IN THE LIGHT OF SANSKRIT POETICS 


K. Krishnamoorthy 


I 


When I first read T. S. Eliot’s lecture on The Three Voices of 
Poetry!, I was so struck by the close resemblance of the three 
‘voices’ with the three manifestations of dhvani® or poetic 
meaning formulated in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka, the locus 
classicus of Sanskrit Poetics, that I published an essay indicating 
the nature and extent of the parallelism between the two’. 
The subject assigned for my contribution to this Volume by 
my friend Prof. M. K. Naik has made me go over the ground 
once again; and.I propose in this essay to indicate some more 
correspondences between a few other famous critical dicta of 
T. S. Eliot and the ancient aesthetic thought of India. 


II 


One of the most original and acute observations of T. S. 
Eliot on the poetic process is contained in his expression— 
* objective correlative ’. T. S. Eliot says: 

The only way of expressing emotion in the form 

of art is by finding an “‘ objective correlative ”’.4 
If emotion is the main content of poetry, its literary form as 
organised and patterned by the poet so as to strike the sensitive 
reader as the most integral and adequate expression of the 
poet’s emotion is indicated by the term ‘ objective correlative’. 
Now, in Indian poetics, even in the earliest text, viz., Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, we have the aesthetic principle of rasa whose 
sheet-anchor is the distinction between casual stimuli, re- 
sultant responses and attendant moods and feelings of any 
individual emotion in life and the treatment of just these in 
literature. Live emotions (Laukika bhava) too manifest them- 
selves only by way of their causes (kdrana), effects (karya) and 
accessories, and account for the pleasures and pains of any 
individual. A mere imitation of these by the poet would not 
do to explain the uniformly aesthetic pleasure or joy (rasa) 
that the reader experiences in literature. A real sorrow in 
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life can only lead to pain in the onlooker. The poet is therefore 
credited in his creative moment to impersonalise and univer- 
salise the world of emotion by the spell of his art. This unique 
poetic function is significantly termed sddhdranikarana or gene- 
ralising of emotions. The characters projected by the poet 
cease to be mere individuals and become representative of 
humanity caught up in the whirl of the world’s joys and griefs. 
Thus, the very first condition of rasa or aesthetic experience in 
the reader assumes the specialised skill of the poet in seizing 
the universal and enduring elements of an emotional situation. 
Accordingly, what the poet creates as crystallised in his artistic 
language is nothing but wbhavas (universalised stimuli), anu- 
bhava (universalised responses) and vyabhicdribhavas (univer- 
salised moods and feelings). Their successful combination or 
harmonious fusion is the essence (aman) of literature, poetry 
or drama. All the commentators of Bharata like Lolata, 
Sankuka, Bhatta-nayaka and Abhinavagupta are agreed on this 
precondition of poetry. All the literary theorists from Bhamaha 
(c. 6th century A.D.) to Jagannatha (17th century A.D.) 
accept the truth of this fact. So much about the nature of the 
basic content (artha) of literature. 

But how about the literary form or sabda? Could the 
content elicit rasa without the adequate medium? Again, 
all the theorists are agreed that an adequate literary form 
alone, strikingly beautiful owing to the poet’s devices 
(alankara) arising spontaneously (apr thag-yatnanirvartya)®, and 
exploitation of the natural resources of language to give the 
feeling of an excellence (gupa) to the reader are very much a 
desideratum. If rasa is the soul (atman), a language heightened 
by alankaras and gunas is the very body (sarira) of poetry; and 
both are inseparable prerequisites. 

To indicate the inseparable relation of artha (content) and 
sabda (form), the unique concept of sahitya or ‘ togetherness ” 
was formulated in Sanskrit Poetics®. It is the most basic of 
all concepts in Sanskrit criticism; and it comes very close to 
T. S. Eliot’s concept of the ‘ objective correlative’. It is so 
important a concept that it has become a synonym for criticism 
on the one hand and literature on the other. While apprecia- 
tion of poetic content (rasa) is an index of the reader’s (raseka’s) 
taste and sensibility, a close analysis of the poem on his part 
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lies only in the direction of noting the poetic beauty contri- 
buted by alankaras and gunas and showing how they suceeed 
in manifesting the intended rasa. A blind conformity to rules 
of rhetoric in the employment of figures of speech and qualities 
of diction is not enough; they should also serve as effective 
agents for releasing the rasa. If they should fail in this, if the 
natural flow of rasa be impeded by the flourish of imagery, they 
would be reduced to the status of cheap imitations of poetry; 
and in the eyes of connoisseurs there is no greater flaw in poetry. 
The concept of sahitya in Sanskrit poetics is thus a very near 
equivalent to T. S. Eliot’s ‘ objective correlative ’ and its best 
advocate is Kuntaka’. 

Apropos of this theoretical discussion may be cited the 
symbolic story narrated by Rajasekhara in the beginning of his 
Kavya-mimamsa or ‘ Critique of Poetry’. Kavya or poetry 
according to his myth is a child of Sarasvati, the goddess of 
speech, whose abode is heaven. The child was allowed to 
play on Mount Himalaya during one of her visits to the sages. 
Whosoever came in personal contact with the babe—Valmiki 
and Sukra for instance—became at once inspired poets. But 
Kavya-purusa or poetry personified would fain depart to heaven 
with Saraswati and was loth to remain on earth parted 
from his mother. So Goddess Parvati created a bride, viz., 
Sahitya-vidya or criticism to give him company on earth and 
to lure him away from the call of heaven. There was a regular 
hide-and-seek game between the bridegroom and the bride 
taking them all over the length and breadth of this land. The 
bridegroom was not prepared to consummate his marriage 
with her until she exhausted all the possibilities of grace and 
charm in thought, language and gesture. All the concepts of 
drama and poetry were born in the course of the bride’s wooing 
of the recalcitrant groom. Does not this story point towards 
the essence of poetry as consisting in what Eliot would regard as 
the ‘ objective correlative ’? 


III 
Another original dictum of T. S. Eliot oft-quoted in criticism 
is this: 
‘Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from 


emotion ; it is not the expression of personality, but an escape from 
personality.’§ 
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The novelty of this paradoxical statement can be appreciated 
against the English romantic theory of the poet’s expression of 
personal emotions; but in Indian criticism it does not appear 
either strange or original. We have already shown how 
Indians regard the poet’s task as consisting in the impersonali- 
sation of his life-emotions. This is what is called ‘ persona- 
lity’ by T. S. Eliot. The poet’s creative flash is known as 
Pratibha, and its special mark lies in giving a new and fresh 
imagery adequate to the release of rasa or aesthetic delight in 
the reader and not mere bhava or personal emotion®. The 
distinction between bhava and rasa in Indian poetics goes to 
the very root of the matter. This is a distinction as old as 
Valmiki and its veracity has been vouchsafed by poets like 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti as also critics like Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta.!° 

In the beginning of the Ramayana we have the story of 
Kraunca-vadha or a linnet’s sudden death by an arrow of the 
hunter leading to the creation of what is ostensibly the first 
stanza in Sanskrit literature by the sage Valmiki who was so 
much moved by this heart-rending sight. The occasion was 
like this: It was mid-summer noon. The sage was about 
to have his daily plunge in the flowing river. Nature was so 
gay and cheerful all around. A bird was singing in the 
company of its mate. But suddenly the sage was disturbed 
by the piercing wails of one of the twin birds. He turned 
round and saw one bird shot dead by a hunter near by and the 
other bird shrieking piteously. At once, the moved sage broke 
forth into a verse which later surprised him by its patterned 
form. This inspired utterance became the nucleus of his vast 
epic. Such is the story. The famous verse, ma nisada,.. 
may be freely rendered into English as follows; 

You, shan’t, o hunter, prosper any more 
For years and years in store; 
Of the mating birds you have shot one 
Lost in love’s communion! 
This is no more than a curse of the sage on the erring hunter 
who had indiscreetly killed the innocent bird. Such is the 
immediate context. 

But Indian critics do not confine the significance of this 

story to the confines of a curse. They see here a search- 
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light turned on the very process of poetic creation. The birth 
of poetry with fused content-form (sabdartha) was occasioned 
by an upsurge of impersonal emotion in the sage as in a specta- 
tor. A rsi or sage in India is one who is not only wise but who 
is also a master, never a slave, of his passions. The sudden 
sight of a sorrowing bird at the death of its mate is enough to 
evoke the pity of the sage who is very sensitive. The personal 
emotion of Valmiki, then, is none other than sorrow or pity for 
the poor bird’s plight. This is known as soka in Sanskrit, and 
it is nothing more than a bhava or personal emotion, an emotion 
actually lived through by Valmiki in the situation described. 
It naturally finds outlet in acts like lamenting and chastising 
the offender. 

But Valmiki who was only a sage so long, suddenly became 
a creative poet. He did not sit lamenting and reviling fate. 
He composed a verse. A miracle had happened; and Valmiki 
himself is shown in the epic as wondering at the miracle more 
than once. The bhava or personal emotion had stopped taking 
its natural course and taken a new channel of expression, viz., 
the verse form. What was Valmiki’s state of mind at the time 
of creating this verse then? It could not be worldly or life- 
emotion (bhava) of sorrow at all as in the surviving bird; but 
bhava transfigured or transcending itself into rasa. The per- 
sonal emotion (bhava) had become transformed into impersonal 
emotion (rasa) in the creative afflatus (rasa-vesa) ; and the whole 
of humanity could share it now and could enjoy it though 
it was sorrow. ‘The sting of sorrow had been removed by the 
generalising power of rasa". 

Considered in the light of T. S. Eliot’s observation, this story 
will reveal how Valmiki can be best described as escaping from 
his personality rather than expressing it; poetry, whose sine qua 
non 1s rasa can never be a turning loose of emotion (bhava); 
but only an escape from it. It is to the singular credit of Sans- 
krit theorists that they coined different sets of technical terms to 
denote bhavas and rasas arising therefrom. Thus, in the present 
instance, the bhava is Soka or sorrow but the rasa is Karuna or 
aesthetic delight occasioned by the emotion of sorrow. Similar- 
ly, while rati or sex is life-emotion or bhava; the rasa or aesthetic 
pleasure occasioned by it in literature is termed Sringara. Thus, 
T. S. Eliot indirectly confirms the Indian theory that there is 
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no rasa or aesthetic emotion in life though there are all the 
bhavas or personal emotions corresponding to the rasa in 
literature. Only those that are gifted to transcend their 
mundane personalities, viz., the poet and the man of taste, 
can enjoy the aesthetic experience of rasa. It is no accident 
that this epoch-making rasdvesa or creative aesthetic emotion 
was first vouchsafed to a sage, a master of passion. The 
literary tradition in India significantly regards only sages as the 
authors of the first primary epics. It goes a step further and 
ascribes even the first textbook on dramaturgy and the first 
textbook on sexology to a sage-author.!?_ All the poets of the 
earlier Vedic age were only seer-poets. The poetic imagin- 
ation or pratibha is said to be one of the virtues of one who is a 
seer primarily. It is in this sense that the poet’s intuitions and 
insights claim the attention of humanity for all time. Their 
truth is a truth higher and deeper than scientific or empirical] 
truth; their intimations of reality touch the deepest chords of 
the human heart. This, again, has a more than passing 
Jikeness to T. S. Eliot’s claims for the use of poetry even in our 
age of science and technology. Indian theory never believes 
in raw emotion becoming poetry until it is ordered and pattern- 
ed by the imagination (Pratibha), even in the lyric genre. But 
in India too there were poets and critics’? who mistook 
STingararasa with rati-bhdva and produced cheap erotic poetry 
which raised the opprobrium of moralists though it proved. 
popular with readers of decadent taste. 

Read in this light, the whole of the following passage from 
T. S. Eliot may take on the look of a modern commentary 
on the Indian theory of rasa. 


The effect of a work of art upon the person who enjoys it is an 
experience different in kind from any experience not of art. It 
may be formed out of one emotion, or may be a combination of 
several; and various feelings, inhering for the writer in particular 
words or phrases or images, may be added to compose the final 
result. Or, great poetry may be made without the direct use of 
any emotion whatever, composed out of feelings solely.™ 


Sanskrit theorists too arrived at this conclusion independently 
and we have a genre in Sanskrit literature devoted to feelings 
(vyabhicari-bhavas) solely like religious devotion (bhakti) and 
renunciation (nirveda). The devotional hymns of Sarikarac- 
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arya and the Century on Renunciation by Bhartrhari are instances 
in point. 


IV 


Another important observation which may be noted here 
for its parallelism with Indian criticism relates to the effects 
of poetry on the sensitive reader in particular and society in 
general. In his lecture on The Social Function of Poetry,’ T. S. 
Eliot draws a fine distinction between the direct didactic aim 
of early poets and the indirect educative value of all poetry :— 


I suppose it will be agreed that every good poet, whether he be 
a great poet or not, has something to give us besides pleasure, the 
pleasure itself could not be of the highest kind. Beyond any 
specific intention which poetry may have, there is always the 
communication of some new experience, or some fresh understanding 
of the familiar, or the expression of something we have experienced 
but have no words for, which enlarges our consciousness or refines 
our sensibility. ...Without producing these two effects it simply is 
not poetry.16 


Sanskrit critics show a very similar attitude when they 
affirm categorically that the beneficent influence of poetry on 
the reader in particular and society in general is two-fold, 
namely, (1) rasa or aesthetic pleasure, and (2) indirect instruc- 
tion in human values (purusarthas) after the manner of a loving 
wife (kdntasammitataya upadésa) whose influence on the husband 
is as irresistible as it is sweet. 


V 


Finally, another word about T. S. Eliot’s ‘ Three Voices’ 
of poetry.” As explained by him, lyrics are examples of the 
first, wherein we have the poet expressing his emotions in the 
first person. The second is dominantly found in the epic 
wherein there is a social, didactic purpose, because he has an 
audience constantly in view. The third voice is peculiar to 
poetic drama where the poet imparts something of himself to 
his characters and in his turn is influenced by the 
characters he creates. And it is the uniqueness of poetic 
drama that it allows room for all the three voices to be heard 
simultaneously. As pointed out in my essay already referred to, 
the three divisions of dhvani (or poetic suggestion) into vastu, 
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alankara, and rasa have close similarities with the three ‘ voices.” 
What I should like to add here is that Sanskrit theorists too 
give the first place to drama (which, by the by, is always a 
mixture of prose and verse in Sanskrit drama, prose being 
confined to lower characters in the entourage of the hero and 
heroine) and regard it as the best and most beautiful of all 
literary forms.1® The reason mentioned by Sanskrit theorists 
is the presence of all possible manifestations of the poet’s art 
like a picture painted by a master-painter.'® Not only in 
theory, but in practice too, Sanskrit master-poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhiti wrote their dramatic masterpieces besides 
trying their hand at lyric and epic genres. 

The critics of the Dhvani-school give more searching reasons 
to account for the superiority of verse drama. In poetry and 
drama we have not only emotive meaning which becomes the 
felt aesthetic emotion of the reader almost effortlessly—this is 
called asamlaks ya-krama-vyang ya—but also other associate mean- 
ings which are aesthetic and which are grasped by a sensitive 
reader after carefully attending to every detail of the poet’s 
language and which is distinctly a sequel to the grasping of the 
surface meaning inthe poem. This is called samlaks ya-krama- 
vyang ya. ‘The sub-divisions of this second dhvani significantly 
termed ‘resonance-like’* (anurananariipa) takes the following 
three forms: 


(1) Svatah-sambhavi or ‘ naturally possible’, wherein the poet’s 
mind has shown its uniqueness in seizing the deepest secrets 
underlying nature and his imgination is confined to the realm 
of actuality. 

(2) Kavi-praudhokti-siddha—Existing only in the imaginative 
creation of the poet speaking in the first person, and 

(3) Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr praudhoktisiddha—Existing only in the 
imaginative world of the character invented by a poet. 


In their nature and function, these three, stated in the 
Sanskrit texts too in this very order, correspond to the three 
voices of T. S. Eliot. A writer like Visvanatha states in so 
many words that the third is superior to the second because 
‘the poet in his person cannot be taken to be as much suffused 
in emotional fervour as a character invented. by him.’?° 

These considerations would show how Indian theorists had 
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independently approached the problems of literature in a 
searching way suggestive of modern attempts, though the 
question of their influence on T.S. Eliot’s ideas is not established 
or claimed. 
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WHAT IS RHYTHM? 
Prabhakar Padhye 


I will begin this paper with an anecdote. It was five years 
ago in Princeton that I happened to show a paper of mine to 
psychologist Hardley Cantril. In that paper I had tried to 
answer the question: what is the moment of inspiration? I 
had said: ‘That moment when we recognise the rhythmic 
core of experience is the moment of inspiration.’ Professor 
Cantril asked me, ‘ What is rhythm?’ 

I returned home and tried to answer the question. I 
didn’t immediately succeed. I brought several books on 
rhythm from the library and read them and I realized that 
what I had in mind was not what these books were trying to 
say. Most of these books defined rhythm as some kind of 
temporal repetition. It was a kind of periodical regularity. 
Several examples of rhythm are commonly given: the cycle 
of seasons, the regularity of sea waves, the movement of hands 
while walking. These examples did not satisfy me. No doubt 
there was repetitious regularity in these examples. The 
seasons come in a regular cycle. The waves beat on the shore 
with monotonous repetition. While walking we do move 
hands backward and forward. But I thought there was some- 
thing missing. Something was lacking in these examples. 
What was it? 

I made a furious effort to solve the mystery. Every time I 
thought I had the answer the gleam was quickly swallowed up 
by darkness—until suddenly I remembered a childhood 
experience. It was the experience of a rather forceful stream 
of water that tried to pass through the crevice of a rock. Just 
before meeting the rock the stream had formed itself into a 
beautiful braided shape. But while passing through the 
crevice the shape was shattered. But in that moment of 
destruction the stream, while its shape was being so cruelly 
shattered, was doing its best to assume its original shape. The 
force of water was trying to restore its former beauty. It was 
a truly beautiful moment of simultaneous destruction and 
regeneration, of life and death, of extinction and rebirth. 
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That was a revealing experience. In a flash I got my 
answer: In rhythm there was change and there was resistance 
to change. There was something old and something new. 
There was repetition but there was also novelty. There was 
constancy and there was change—at the same time. We have 
the cycle of seasons. Every year we have the monsoon, but 
last year’s monsoon was different from this year’s. The on- 
coming wave is different from the receding wave. While 
walking, we move our hands in alternate directions, but not 
exactly in the same fashion. I got my answer: In rhythm 
there is repetition, but there is novelty also. There is constancy 
but there is also change. Why? Simply because the very 
nature of our experience is rhythmic in this sense of the term. 
What happens when we have experience? We see something. 
Some stimulus impinges on our sense organs. We think we see 
or hear or smell or touch what is out there. 

This is the age-old view of perception. But this view is 
incomplete. It won’t solve many of our problems. Why is 
it that we don’t experience exactly what is out there? Why is 
it that perception is not a photograph?. Why is it that 
different people’s perceptions of the same reality differ so 
markedly? 

A moment’s consideration of what happens in perception 
should supply you with the answer. We see a thing, say a 
table, and think that we see the table because it is there. But 
there are many other things there besides the table. We 
didn’t see them. But not merely ‘things’. At any moment 
we are surrounded by a myriad of stimuli. Some of them we 
are not by nature equipped to perceive. Dogs can smell 
smells and bats can hear sounds which simply don’t exist for us. 
But even among the stimuli that lie within the human ken we 
can take in only some. If we tried to perceive all the stimuli 
that are there we would simply be lost. There are stimuli about 
us not appropriate to only one of our sense organs, but to all 
of them and yet we seem to experience with one sense organ 
at a time; perhaps two. So it is quite clear that we have to 
choose from among the stimuli that surround us, and choose in 
some particular way. 

But, if from one point of view there is an abundance of 
stimuli from another there is a paucity of them. Suppose you 
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were acaveman. A fountain pen won’t mean anything to you. 
The stimuli of the fountain pen would be lost on you. You 
would perhaps not even notice the thing. But you need not 
be a caveman to see the point. When we ‘see’ a thing we 
don’t see all its aspects. We see only two or three legs of a 
table and yet we ‘ perceive’ a four-legged table. Of course, 
we do this by calling upon our imagination to supply the 
fourth leg. Imagination does it with the help of memory. 

What does all this mean? It means in perception we have 
to select and supplement. From among the myriad stimuli 
impinging on our senses we select some and where the stimuli 
are not enough we supplement them from memory. In 
perception we try to endow the stimuli with meaning, and this 
is possible only by a process of selection and supplementation. 
Of course, the task is done unconsciously, but it must be done. 

How do we do this selection and supplementation ? 

We do it with the help of an appropriate conceptual pattern. 
Let us continue with the example of the table. Out of the 
myriad of stimuli pressing on our sense organs we manage to 
choose visual stimuli appropriate to the table because we 
select just these for our attention. Now how do we do this? 
We do this with the help of the conceptual pattern of the table 
we have had stored in the vault of our memory. 

What is the nature of this conceptual pattern? You doubt- 
less know of the composite photograph of the human face that 
Francis Galton produced by printing photographs of a number 
of human faces, one on another. Something like this must be 
happening here. Every time we see a table its impression is 
printed on the previous impressions of the tables that we had 
seen. This must be happening innumerable times, producing a 
composite impression of the table. From these printings the 
mind forms a conceptual pattern of the table. This is an 
abstract conception in the sense that it does not conform to any 
particular table that we happen to see in actual experience. 
In the perception of a table the mind matches this abstract 
concept with the stimuli of a concrete table. This is how in 
experience an abstraction is concretised into a reality. The 
abstract conceptual pattern is the pervasive concept to which 
the stimuli of the table-in perception must conform. The 
different parts of the table must conform to this abstract con- 
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cept. Those that do not conform must either drop out or 
must force a change in the pervasive concept. Suppose the 
stimuli of a table start impinging on your visual sense, and you 
Say you see a tripod, but if in actual fact there is a four-legged 
table that is being perceived, then you will be forced to give up 
your abstract concept of a tripod and put in its place that of a 
four-legged table. This is a rhythmic process in my sense of 
the term, which means that the different concrete details of the 
table, while they differ from each other must all conform to 
the pervasive concept of the table. These different separate 
details get related to each other by being related to the per- 
vasive concept. The pervasive concept supplies the cons- 
tancy; the details represent the change. This is a process in 
time; that is why I call it rhythmic. On the one hand, it has 
the element of a constancy; on the other hand it has the ele- 
ment of change. In the process of the different details being 
related one after another to the pervasive concept there is re- 
petition; in the contrary process where the different details 
assert their existence on the pervasive concept there is change. 
The rhythmic core is the pervasive concept; it embraces the 
necessary details to give them form and structure. It is a 
dynamic process of unity between the force of the stimulus 
organization on the one hand and the life force of the per- 
ceiving mind on the other. That gives the rhythm its pecu- 
liar throb. It also gives experience its peculiar quality. 

-In the case of the seasons or the sea-waves the process is 
further compounded. The conceptual pattern may remain 
the same. But the details of the experience have undergone 
a considerable change. The rhythmic relationships between 
the pervasive constant and changing stimuli have considerably 
altered. Iam dealing with individual experience to show that 
the play of constancy and change lies at the heart of the matter. 

All experience in this sense is rhythmic; and yet we make 
poignant references to artisticrhythm. That is natural because 
it is only in art that we become particularly conscious of ex- 
perience, of its form and texture. This is easy to understand. 
We can savour experience intrinsically or treat it instrumen- 
tally. Let us take an example—again of a table. We can 
use a table in order to place a paper on it and write. When 
we use the table in this way we promptly forget about it. 
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We must, otherwise we wouldn’t be able to concentrate on 
writing. This is how we in practical life use experience ins- 
trumentally and lighten its burden which would otherwise 
interfere with the job in hand. But we can savour experience 
intrinsically, without reference to its instrumental use. Sup- 
pose we wish to enjoy the beauty of the table which we were 
using for writing purposes a moment ago. We would then be 
absorbed in its shape, in its polish, in the style of its make and so 
on. This is the intrinsic savouring of experience. In it we 
concentrate our attention on its form and structure and on 
its texture, and we realise that the experience is rhythmically 
organized, that its different parts are so related to each other 
that they form parts of an integral whole. They are so related 
that none of them is antagonistic to the multiple relationship 
of the others. They are such because they are all governed 
by the pervasive constant. 

This, in fact, is what we do in art. This is how we realize 
the beauty of art. Let us take the example of metaphor which 
I would call a capsule poem. The composition of metaphor 


has been perceptively analysed by psycho-linguist Roger 
Brown as follows: 


The metaphor in a word lives when the word brings to mind 
more than a single reference and the several references are seen to 
have something in common. Sometimes in the past someone or 
the other noticed that the foot of a man bears the same relation to 
his body as does the base of a mountain to the whole mountain. 
He thought of extending the word foot to the mountain’s base. The 
word foot then referred to two categories. ‘These categories share 
a relational attribute which makes them one category. Within 
this superordinate category which we might name the foundation or 
lower parts of things, are two subordinate categories—the man’s 
foot and the mountain’s base. These two remain distinct within 
the larger category, because the members of each subordinate 
category share attributes that are not shared by the members 
of the other subordinate category....Metaphor differs from other 
superordinate-subordinate relations in that the superordinate is not 
given a name of its own. Instead the name of one subordinate is 
extended to the other and this has the effect of calling both re- 
ferences to the mind, with their differences as well as similarities.1 


Any metaphor will bear out the analysis of Roger Brown. 
Take Aristotle’s ‘ evening of life’ (‘as old age is to life, so is 
evening to the day’). The end of the day and the end of 
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life are brought under the superordinate catagory of the end 
of things, and then the name of one subordinate category 
‘evening’ is extended to the other category, ‘life’. The 
attributes of evening and the attributes of old age are similar 
in the sense that they mark the end of things, but otherwise 
they are different. This difference is as important as similarity, 
otherwise you will not have a metaphor and if you have one 
it will be extremely banal. 

I have said that in the integrated life of a metaphor differences 
are as important as similarities. Let us reflect on this a little. 
If there were no differences there would be no metaphor, but 
if the differences were too wide, if the subordinate categories 
were too disparate, the metaphor would cease to be convincing. 
It would just fail. Why? 

Because a metaphor must mean an integrated experience. 
Art experience is an integrated experience. It is not a hotch- 
potch of disparate experiences. ‘There must be differences 
but they must belong to one superordinate category. The 
greater the differences the richer would be the metaphor, 
because it would enlarge the span of the integrated experience. 
It would also enhance the variety of the differences. As 
Coleridge said, it must be a unity in variety. Variety must 
not destroy unity and unity must not be such as to flatten the 
differences. The wider the expanse of the superordinate cate- 
gory the greater would be the chance for the potency and the 
individuality of the differences, and the greater the individua- 
lity of the differences the richer would be their organization. 
The beauty of the metaphor would therefore depend on the 
convincing expanse of the superordinate category and the 
enriching individuality of the subordinate categories. Cecil 
Day Lewis has called this metaphor-making ‘ the search for 
poetic truth’. ‘ Poetry’s truth,’ he says: 

‘Comes from the perception of a unity underlying and relating 
all phenomena, and poetry’s task is the perceptual discovery 
through its imaging, metaphor-making faculty, of new relationships 
within this pattern, and rediscovery and renovation of old ones.’* 
What Cecil Day Lewis calls the truth of poetry is indeed its 
very being. Poetry indeed lives in its unity in variety, in the 
rhythmic relations of its integrated experiences. Its beauty 
and strength depend on the width and expanse of its pervasive 
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conceptual pattern and on the individuality of its subordinate 
concepts and the richness of their organizations. 

This would be immediately apprehended if one considers 
the beauty of an Indian raga composition. In the first few 
minutes the musician establishes the pervasive concept, the 
ruling raga, and then he goes on to weave a tapestry of notes 
which is rich in differences but always made vital by the bear- 
ing on them of the superordinate raga. Consider again a 
character in a novel. We don’t like a static character. It 
derives its life from the rich details of its development. But 
at no moment could the development be out of character— 
without destroying the character altogether. We don’t like 
a puny character. We want a large magnificent one. But we 
also need a living character. It lives in the details of its 
development, but the details are always governed by the core 
of its integrated being. Take a lyric. It has an integrated 
core and from this core stems its rich variety of metaphors, 
images and ideas. We always demur at the occurrence of a 
single false note, not only in a musical piece but also in a lyric. 
Take a longer lyrical poem like Meghadoota. ‘The core is the 
love-lorn state of this Yaksha. The rich variety of landscapes 
and ‘inscapes’ that extends from Ramteka to Alaka and 
from the Yaksha through the cloud to his wife is governed by 
that one emotional core of the Yaksha’s love-lorn state. All 
the supremely beautiful images and metaphors of Kalidasa are 
governed by this one anguished mood. ‘Take that sprawling 
saga of a novel, Tolstoy’s War and Peace. ‘That seemingly dis- 
jointed chronicle is held together by the author’s view of history, 
and even more by his skill of creating an integrated panorama 
of a whole society. The novel is great not only because of its 
tremendous sweep but also because of the richness of details 
which are so deftly integrated. War and Peace is a novel that 
seems to defeat almost any theory of art. No theory of har- 
mony, contrast, balance would appear to explain its peculiar 
appeal. The vastness of its pervasive sweep and the richness 
of its innumerable minute details integrated by the author’s 
peculiar capacity of marrying imagination and reality alone 
would explain the masterpiece. 

There is an important difference between ordinary percep- 
tual experience and art experience. In art experience the 
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mind has to be much more active and creative. In ordinary 
experience the mind has to retrieve from its vault of memories 
an already formed conceptual pattern and match it with 
incoming patterned stimuli. In creative perception the artist 
has no ready-made conceptual pattern which he has merely to 
match with the pattern of incoming stimuli. Of course, he has 
some kind of actual or imaginative experience which he re- 
cognizes as the core of a possible artistic whole. This is only 
a faint beginning—an incipient something. With this he has 
to fuse many bits of actual or imaginative experiences. In art 
experience there are no incoming patterned stimuli with 
which to match his imaginative experience. Of course, there 
are a number of recalled stimuli (memories) which the artist 
patterns into a whole integrated experience. But the ex- 
perience (which is the work of art) has got to have the attributes 
of a well integrated experience. It has got to have a perva- 
sive conceptual pattern to which belong different details in a 
lively rhythmic relationship. 

The appreciator has to face more or less the same situation. 
Of course, in appreciating a work of art there are incoming 
patterned stimuli as in the case of an ordinary perception. 
But the appreciator has no ready-made conceptual pattern 
with which to match the incoming patterned stimuli. He has 
to recall many bits of stored up experiences and to combine 
some of them imaginatively in order to decide upon the felt 
authenticity of the presented experience. The rhythmic core 
of this experience as also the accompanying details would be 
new and there would be no ready-made pattern with which 
to match them. However, this need not interfere with his. 
appreciation, because he is not here concerned with the truth 
or falsehood of a given perceptual experience, but with the 
recognition of the rhythmic pattern of the presented experience. 
He is concerned with the rhythmic relationships that exist 
between the superordinate whole and the subordinate parts, 
as also with the relationship between the parts. 

Just because in art creation there are no ready-made con- 
ceptual pattern and ready-made patterned stimuli, and in art 
appreciation there is no ready-made conceptual pattern and 
yet art experience has got to be an integrated experience con- 
vincing and satisfying, the artist has to be particularly careful 
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about the rhythmic organization and the critic makes the ap- 
prehension of this organization his special concern. Both of 
them are, of course, primarily concerned with the quality of 
experience, but it is vitally related to its rhythmic organization. 
This view of rhythm has a bearing on the nature of aesthetic 
emotion or rasa. There is a tendency to explain the nature of 
this emotion by a reference to the characteristics of ordinary 
emotion. There is in aesthetic emotion a raising of energy 
level, a heightening of consciousness as in the case of ordinary 
emotions. But there is also a peculiar inward tranquillity, 
a peculiar thoughtfulness in the make-up of this emotion. 
This can only be explained by the fact that the appreciative 
mind, while being conquered by the sweep of a work of art and 
enchanted by its enriching details is engaged in divining the 
rhythmic relationships between the sweep and the details on 
the one hand and between the details themselves and their 
relevance to the core on the other. In ordinary instrumental 
experience these internal relationships are neglected whereas 
in the intrinsic experience of a work of art these are dwelt upon 
and contemplated. This latter is an intellectual endeavour 
and imports an intellectual element into the composition of 
aesthetic emotion. Aesthetic emotion is not only an emotion; 
it is a peculiar state of mind, where the faculties of cognition 
(perception, imagination, thought) and affection commingle 
to produce a peculiar feeling of fulfilment and satisfaction. 
There is another aspect of this problem which I would like 
to mention. This is the relation of words or colours or sounds 
to experience. We generally believe that words are the means 
of communication. We think that we communicate our al- 
ready formed experience to others by means of words or colours 
or sounds. But if what I have said about the nature of percep- 
tion has any substance this general belief will have to be suita- 
bly amended. Perception does not mean the simple sensuous 
impact of what is out there. An active mind enters into the 
process of perception. In fact, it makes it at all possible by 
supplying a conceptual pattern. This generally is a verbal 
pattern. But it could be one of colours or sounds or smells or 
tastes. A neonate, in the preverbal stage, ‘ perceives’ 
things by supplying such non-verbal patterns. They are, of 
course, not so well organized and precise as the verbal patterns. 
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They are inchoate. Nevertheless, they are something in the 
nature of patterns. And there is some kind of a perception. 
But perceptions would be successfully had to the extent these 
patterns are organized. These patterns are therefore not 
merely the means of expression; they are at the very heart of 
experience. In an important sense they are experience. The 
perceptual process would not be complete unless the stimuli 
are embodied in these patterns—embodied in words or colours 
or other sensuous patterns. 

The words or the sensuous aspects that embody the concep- 
tual patterns therefore acquire the rhythmic character of ex- 
perience. They arrange themselves in a manner that would 
manifest the essentially rhythmic character of experience. 
This rhythmic character should not be confused with yet ano- 
ther rhythmic aspect which the words or colours and their 
patterns inevitably possess. In fact, these have a doubly 
rhythmic character. We all know that we do not express our 
experience only in words or colours or sounds. We also use 
gestures. ‘This I think is due to the accompanying emotion. 
Every experience has an affective colour. 

Emotion is a necessary part of existence. In the business 
of living the organism has to decide whether an experience is 
harmful or beneficial and this decision produces an appro- 
priate emotion which creates the necessary bodily energy that 
is necessary for taking an appropriate action. For instance, 
we must have the necessary bodily energy to fight or flee if the 
experience bodes danger and the emotion of anger (necessary 
for fight), or fear (necessary for fleeing) creates the necessary 
bodily energy. 

This emotion that accompanies experience expresses itself 
in gestures while the experience is being expressed in sounds. 
When a singer produces his rhythmic sound patterns he can 
at the same time display gestures (and many singers don’t fail 
todoso). But this opportunity is not available to the writer or 
the painter. They therefore try to impregnate their words or 
their colours with the peculiar quality of gestures. They not 
only import the basic meaning into the words or the colours 
but they also import the quality of swaying gestures. The 
rhythmic undulations that one discovers in writing or painting 
owe their origin to this. 
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But here I am not so much thinking of these emotional roots 
of rhythm. I am thinking of the rhythmic relations of the 
conceptual pattern—the rhythm of constancy and change. 
This rhythm also is seen in the words of a literary composition 
or the colours of a painting. It is expressed principally in the 
arrangement of experience, in the organization of the entire 
piece. The relationship between the pervasive conceptual 
pattern—the principal theme—and the details through which 
the pattern or the theme realizes itself, and the further relation- 
ship between the details (as it is ordained by the pattern or the 
theme)—these lead to the literary or artistic organization on 
which the critic concentrates so naturally. This organization 
has a more intellectual character and is distinguished from the 
affective character of the other rhythm. The commingling of 
these two rhythms lends a further beauty to the entire composi- 
tion—whether in words or in colours. 
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3. The process of perception is much more complicated than is 
here suggested. There is in fact a feedback between the 
mind and the stimulus organization through the agency 
of the sense organs, but I will neglect the complication here. 


THE LURE OF THE ORIENT IN 
ENGLISH POETRY 


K. D. Pedanekar 


I 


“Ye orient realms, where Ganges’ waters run! 
Prolific fields! dominions of the sun! 
How long your tribes have trembled and obey’d! 
How long was Timour’s iron sceptre swayed, 
But hark! as bowed to earth the Bramin kneels, 
From heavenly climes propitious thunder peels! 
Of India’s fate her guardian spirits tell, 
Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell, 
And solemn sounds that awe the listening mind, 
Roll on the azure paths of every wind, 
Foes of mankind! (her guardian spirits say,) 
Evolving ages bring the bitter day. 
When Heaven’s unerring arm shall fall on you, 
And blood for blood these Indian plains bedew 
To pour redress on India’s injured realm, 
The oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm; 
To chase destruction from her plundered shore 
With hearts and arms that triumph’d once before 
The tenth Avtar comes! at Heaven’s command 
Shall Seriswattee wave her hallow’d wand! 
And Camdeo bright, and Ganesa sublime, 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious clime! 
Come Heavenly powers! primeval peace restore! 
Love !—Mercy !—Wisdom! rule for ever more! ””! 


The lure of the Orient has been always irresistible to the 
people of the West. European writers of the ancient times 
have largely drawn on the East for imagery and fable,” even 
when there were no easy means of communications. The 
English, well-known for their insularity and not easily amenable 
to outside influence, have paid their homage to the glorious 
East. If we glance at the galaxy of English classics—Chaucer, 
Marlowe, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Dr. John- 
son, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Carlyle, Arnold down to T. S. Eliot and Aldous Huxley we mark 
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the growing emphasis on the East as a source of inspiration, for 
artists and philosophers alike. To this popularity of the East in 
the West, travellers, traders, missionaries and government 
officers and persons of different rank have made lasting contri- 
butions. Asa result, today the exploration of the East appears 
to be complete. The highest of the peaks and the lowest of the 
depths, in physical and mental spheres are being sounded by 
the Westerners. And what is their verdict? Max Muller dec- 
lared: ‘If 1 were to ask myself, from what literature we here 
in Europe—we, who have been nurtured almost exclusively 
in the thoughts of the Greeks, and of the Romans and of one 
semitic race, the Jewish—may draw that corrective which is 
most wanted in order to make our inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact, more truly human, 
a life not for this life alone, but a transfigured and eternal life, 
again I should point to India.’ 

We cannot understand the full significance of this changing 
tide of taste unless we take into account the conditions in Europe 
when Orientalism reached the zenith of its popularity. When 
the Europeans had learned as much as they were able and will- 
ing to learn from the masters of Greece and Rome, the work of 
the Renaissance was done. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was no notable kind of Greek or Latin literature, 
historical, philosophical, poetical, epic, elegy, ode, satire— 
which had not worthy disciples and rivals in the literature of 
France and England. Nothing remained to do but to go further 
afield and seek new masters. These might easily have been 
found among the poets and prophets of the East. ‘The situa- 
tion is best summarized by Sir William Jones, one of the 
pioneers-of the movement: 


In bestowing these praises on the writings of Asia, I may not be 
thought to derogate from the merit of Greek and Latin poems which 
have justly been admired in every age; yet I cannot but think that 
our European poetry has subsisted too long on the perpetual re- 
petition of the same images and incessant allusions to the same 
fables, and it has been my endeavour for several years to inculcate 
this truth, that if the principal writings of the Asiatics, which are 
reposited in our public libraries, were printed with useful advant- 
age of notes and illustrations, and if the language of the Eastern 
nations were studied in our great seminaries of learning, where 
every other branch of knowledge is taught to perfection, a new 
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and ample field would be opened for speculation. We should have 
a more extensive insight into the history of the human mind; we 
should be furnished with a new set of images and similitudes and a 
number of excellent compositions would be brought to light which 
future scholars might explain, and future poets might imitate. 


II 


The literary artists made use of current ideas about the orient 
and its people because the far East stimulated their imagination 
and afforded fresh material with which the creative spirit was 
free to play. These writers were not in any sense critical of the 
Orient; but they turned to it as a source of fresh point of view, 
for its novelty, as a background for new human situations and 
types of personality that it suggested. But the dawn of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a desirable change in the attitude 
towards the East. The achievements of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrook, Anquetil Duperon, Schlegel brothers, Wilkinson 
and others brought before the Western people a host of dis- 
coveries in the learning and literature of the Orient and rein- 
forced and vitalized the influx of the new Romanticism that 
was just gaining ground. 

Orientalism in the eighteenth century, as illustrated in the 
Oriental tale, popular in the age, was completely nursed on the 
Arabian Nights and its sequels and it was mostly dominated by 
fancy; the 19th century Oriental Renaissance is the result of 
a larger movement, at once emotional and intellectual, but 
finally tending towards a high idealism hitherto unknown in 
European literature. Nevertheless, the beginnings were ‘still 
fanciful and decorative. Southey in his preface to Thalaba 
the Destroyer says: 


‘In the continuation of the Arabian tales the Don Daniel is 
mentioned; a seminary for evil magicians under the roots of the sea, 
From this seed the present Romance has grown.’ 


. Whereas The Curse of Kehama begins with: 


In the religion of the Hindus, which of all false religions is the 
most monstrous in its fables, and the most fatal in its effects, there 
is one remarkable peculiarity. Prayers, penances and sacrifices 
are supposed to possess an inherent and actual value, in no degree 
depending upon the disposition or motive of the person who performs 
them. They are drafts upon heaven, for which the Gods cannot 
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refuse payment. The worst men, bent upon the worst designs, 
have in this manner obtained power which has made them formid- 
able to the supreme Deities themselves and rendered an Avtar or 
Incarnation of Veeshnoo, the preserver, necessary. This belief is 
the foundation of the following poem. 


In themselves thin and meagre as Romantic poems both 
Thalaba and Kehama impressed the younger generation of 
Romantic poets and left their indelible marks on a few of their 
poems. Compare for example: 


‘ With earnest eyes the banqueters 
Fed on the sight impure; 
And Thalaba, he gazed, 

But in his heart he bore a Talisman 
Whose blessed alchemy 
To virtuous thoughts refined 

The loose suggestions of the scene impure 
Oneiza’s image swam before his sight, 
His own Arabian Maid.”4 


and— 


‘ Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food 

Her daily portion, from her father’s tent, 

And spread her matting for his couch—and stole 

From duties and repose to tend his steps— 

Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
and speak her love: and watched his nightly sleep 

Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 

Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 

Of innocent dreams arose.”’® 


And the echoes from Thalaba in Queen Mab, or the descrip- 
tions of Mern and Swerga from Kehama with those of Hyperion 
in Keats make you realize the extent of the magic’ exercised 
by the Oriental writings. The background of the Eve of St. 
Agnes though medieval is full of oriental pictures. Keats’s 
reference to the Indian maid has puzzled many readers of 
Endymion: 


My sweetest Indian, here, 

Here will I kneel for thou redeemed hast 

My life from too thin breathing; gone and past 
Are cloudy phantasms. Caverns lone farewell! 
And air of visions, and the monstrous swell, 

Of visionary seas! No, never more 

Shall airy voices cheat me to the shore 

Of tangled wonder breathless and aghast. 
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Adieu, my daintiest dream! although so vast 

My love is still for thee. The hour may come 
When we shall meet in pure elysium. 

On earth I may not love thee; and therefore 
Doves will I offer up, and sweetest store 

All through the teeming year. So thou wilt shine 
On me, and on this damsel fair of mine 

And bless our silver lives.® 


Corresponding to these changes in the artistic and literary 
tastes, there was a change in the speculative sphere of life. It 
is the German philosophers who led the European movements 
of thought in the nineteenth century. These influenced the 
fine arts and the life of the time and were, in turn, influenced 
by them. The Romantic philosophy or the philosophy of 
Romanticism as Dr. Hoffding calls it was fundamentally 
idealistic. Spinoza, Schleiermacher and Hegel on the one 
hand, and Goethe, Schiller, Herder and Novalis on the other 
proclaimed: 


All externality, isolation, and division would disappear from 
spiritual life if the unity of things were thus exhibited, if all forms of 
life could be shown to be degrees and phases of the same infinite life 
which lives in all of them. In this way not only the conscious life of 
individual man but also the historical life of the race, and, by the 
method of analogy, the life of Nature would be shewn in a new 
light. And we should thus obtain an explanation not merely 
of one side of the spiritual life of man; if the guiding principle were 
conceived in all its depth it must lead beyond the existing separation 
between. knowledge, religion and art, and reconcile all discords of 
the spirit. Such an ideal knowledge may rightly be called Roman- 
tic. Itstands before us sublime and distant, arouses our longing and 
enthusiasm and influences us in virtue of its exaltation rather than 
any prospect it affords us of a clear and sober realisation.” 


Bradley, while instituting a comparison between Words- 
worth and Hegel, makes the philosophical aspect of Romanti- 
_cism quite clear. He says: 


The mind in man instinctively expects to find its counterpart 
in the rest of the world. For the inmost principle in man’s mind 
is also the inmost principle in everything else. Whatever exists is 
a partial manifestation of it; and it, itself is mind, identical in essence 
with what we call our minds, though free from these limitations. 
It appears in two main forms, nature on the one side, ‘ our’ minds 
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or finite mind on the other, everywhere in both, from the elements 
and creation, indivisibly in both, for mind is not composed of parts; 
more fully in the latter than in the former, but completely in neither. 
Hence man’s intelligence finds in nature, which may seem at first 
alien to it, its counterpart. For the same reason the poetic soul 
derives in nature a soul, something like its own, petrified in the 
mountains, dreaming in the trees, waking to feeling in bird and 
beast, living and moving everywhere; and religion sees throughout 
the world, natural and human alike, the presence or operations of a 
divine being or beings.® 


We find this illustrated everywhere in Wordsworth; 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.® 


and 


Wisdom and spirit of the universe! 
Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion not in vain, 

By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature—purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.1° 


And above all, the immortal lines conveying the essence of 
Orientalism in its most distinctive aspect: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
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And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows 


He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.4 


So in Coleridge: 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 

Than that inanimate cold world allowed 

To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element !!* 


So in Shelley: 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own. 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

His part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light.* 
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From among the major Romantics, Byron and Keats though 
they have experimented in other modes of Orientalism have 
still revealed the Wordsworthian transcendental note in their 
Nature poetry. 

Does not this philosophy offer a striking parallel to Indian 
Pantheism? It is on account of its richness and depth of this 
richness of the Orient that Victor Cousins, when lecturing at 
Paris, in the years 1828-29, on the history of modern philosophy 
before an audience—we are told of two thousand gentlemen— 
spoke in the following terms: 


When we read with attention the poetical and philosophical 
movements of the East, above all those of India, which are beginning 
to spread in Europe, we discover there many a truth, and truths so 
profound and which make such a contrast with the meanness of 
the results at which the European genius has sometimes stopped, 
that we are constrained to bend the knee before the philosophy 
of the East and to see in this cradle of the human race, the native 
land of the highest philosophy.14 


This section on the philosophical aspect of Romanticism, 
considered in its oriental bearings, can be appropriately con- 
cluded with the words of Schlegel once more: 


Even the loftiest philosophy of the Europeans, the Idealism of 
reason, as it is set forth by Greek philosophers appears in compari- 
son with the abundant light and vigour of oriental Idealism like 
a feeble Promethean spark in the full flood of heavenly glory of the 
noon-day sun—faltering and feeble and ever-ready to be ex- 
tinguished,1® 


III 


Endymion, Greek in theme is oriental in setting. All the 
three fountains of Oriental inspiration—The Arabian Nights, 
Calif Vathek and Sir William Jones had had a great attraction 
for Keats, whose Hellenism is seasoned with a charming 
oriental flavour.15 

Shelley’s intellectual make-up was indeed shaped by Oriental 
influences, right from Alastor to The Triumph of Life. His 
poetry betrays his love of the Oriental life and Oriental litera- 
ture."° It was, however, left to Moore to bring undreamt of 
popularity to Oriental poetry. His Lalla Rookh was trans- 
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lated into all the European languages and ran through several 
editions. A popular snatch said: | 


“I am told, dear Moore, your lays are sung, 
(can it be true, you lucky man?) 

By moonlight in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan.’ 


* You have caught the colours as if you had been in the rainbow 
and the tone of the East is perfectly preserved,’ wrote Byron. 


A lady who had called upon Moore said she had translated, 
while in India, the prose story of Lalla Rookh for the amusement 
of her munshi and he was astonished at the accuracy of its 
costume. Mr. Stretch said he had been told by the nephew 
of the Persian ambassador that Lalla Rookh had been translated 
into their language and that the songs, (particularly that about 
Bendemeer’s stream) are sung about everywhere, nor can they 
believe these but that the whole work has been taken originally 
from some Persian manuscript.” Ata grand féte at the Court 
of Berlin the Royal family had represented, in character, the 
story of Lalla Rookh.... Chateaubriand had written home an 
account of it, and described it as the most splendid and tasteful 
thing he had ever seen. Lady Salton told Moore that a gentle- 
man had just said to her, ‘ If Mr. Moore wishes to be much 
made of—if Mr. Moore wishes to have his head turned, let 
him go to Berlin, there is nothing else talked of there but Lalla 
Rookh.’ WUady H. read Moore a letter from Lord William 
Russell of Spa in which he mentioned that the grand Duchess. 
of Russia was there and that she always carried about with her 
two copies of Lalla Rookh most splendidly bound and studded 
with precious stones, one of which he had seen. Mr. Mcleod 
told Dalton that he had himself heard Walter Scott say that 
The Fire Worshippers is the best poem written by any of the 
living poets.’® 


Consider the splendour of the following: 


Who has not heard of the vale of Kashmere 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave 
Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love lighted eyes that hang over their wave! 
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Oh! to see it at sunset—when warm o’er the Lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes! 
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But never yet by night or day, 
In dew of spring or summer’s ray, 
Did the sweet valley shine so gay 
As now it shines—all love and light 
Visions by day and feasts by night! 
A happier smile illumes each brow, 
With quicker spread each heart uncloses, 
And all is ecstasy—for now 
The valley holds its Feast of Roses 
That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their shower 
Hearts open like the season’s rose— 
The floweret of a hundred leaves, 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows, 
And every leaf its balm receives! 


’Twas when the hour of evening came 
Upon the Lake, serene and cool, 

When Day had hit his sultry flame 
Behind the palms of Baramoule. 

When maids began to lift their heads, 
Refresh’d, from their embroider’d beds 
Where they had slept the sun away, 
And waked to moonlight and to play.!® 


Moore today, unfortunately is a back-number. But to 
realize the immense popularity which he enjoyed in his own 
days one can simply go through a few references like: 


Stick to the East; the Oracle, Stael, told me it was the only 
poetical policy. ‘The North, South and West have all been ex- 
hausted; but from the East, we have nothing but S xxx’s unsaleables, 
and these he has contrived to spoil, by adopting only their most 
outrageous fictions. His personages do not interest us and yours 
will. You will have no competitor, and if you had you ought to be 
glad of it. The little I have done in that way is merely a voice 
in the wilderness for you; and if it had had any success, that also 


will prove that the public are Orientalizing and have the path for 
you. 


Byron, who achieved continental fame in this variety of 
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poetry had equipped himself thoroughly for writing it, by 
virtue of his innate love of the Orient.2!_ He wrote to Moore: 


* Give me a sun, I care not how hot, and sherbet, 
I care not how cool, and my heaven is as easily made as 
your Persians,’22 


Again, Byron writes to his mother: 


I am furnishing the house more for you than myself and I shall 
establish you in it before I sail for India, which I expect to do 
in March, if nothing particularly obstructive occurs.... 


I wish you would inquire of Major Watson (who is an old Indian) 
what things will be necessary to provide for my voyage. I have 
already procured a friend to write to the Arabic Professor at Cam- 
bridge for some information I am anxious to procure. I can 
easily get letters from government to the ambassadors Consuls, etc., 
and also to, the governors at Calcutta and Madras.” 


His The Giaour, The Corsair, The Bride of Abydos, and Lara 
won him extraordinary popularity and brought him fabulous 
wealth. He has admitted his debt to the Oriental sources 
frankly. He says: 


For correctness of costume, beauty of description and power of 
imagination, it Vathek surpasses all European imitations and 
bears such marks of originality, that those who have visited the 
East will find some difficulty in believing it to be more than a 
translation. As an Eastern tale, Rasselas must bow before it; his 
Happy Valley will not bear a comparison with the hall of Eblis.*4 


In this cavalcade of Oriental poets Coleridge appears in the 
van, with his Kubla Khan illustrating almost all the traits of the 
Oriental Renaissance, its mystery, grandeur, romance, idea- 
lism: 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to the sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense bearing tree 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
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And in: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.*® 


lies the highest and the sublimest truth regarding Oriental 
philosophy considered in its human bearing and, in: 


Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
Al] melodies the echoes of that voice 
All colours a suffusion from that light.® 


Is perhaps ultimate truth, 


This is a rather hurried survey of the impact of the East 
on the West considered in its esoteric aspect; its esoteric mean- 
ing can be laid bare only by commenting on the metaphysics 
of Orientalism: 
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MYSTICISM IN WORDSWORTH 
L. S. R. Krishna Sastry 


There are moments, which are indeed rare, in which the 
mind of man is seized by the mystical mood, and he discovers 
the connection between himself and the circumambient 
universe. In an intuitive leap the human soul seeks to be in 
harmony with the Supreme, whatever be the conception of 
this Supreme. Such a flight of mysticism exceeds the usual 
categories, which restrict the scope of the mind’s functioning, 
and illumine it with the Light Divine. As Sri Aurobindo 
describes it— 

As some bright archangel in vision flies 

Plunged in dream-caught spirit immensities, 

Past the long green crests of the seas of life, 

Past the orange skies of the mystic mind 

Flew my thought self-lost in the vasts of God. 
Mystic perception is the result of an act of “ self-losing ”, of 
concentrated contemplation and of inward withdrawal. In- 
trospection is thus primary for achieving the ends of mysticism. 

The mystical way is not an alternative to the way of reason 
but superior to it. While reason relies upon the grasp of out- 
ward appearance through the senses, the mystical insight 
penetrates to the very core of the appearance with a compelling 
directness. ‘The mystical insight is a process of discovery, of 
the unravelling of a mystery hitherto inscrutable, of the revela- 
tion of a truth which heightens the consciousness, of the reced- 
ing of the barriers of knowledge. Reason as a guide, therefore, 
is inadequate and intuitive perception alone enables man to 
achieve the luminosity of integral vision. As the Gita says: 


Buddhigrahyamatindriyam. 
That is why Sri Aurobindo articulates the prayer in Rose of God: 


Rose of Light, immaculate core of the ultimate seeing: 
Live in the mind of our earthhood; O golden Mystery, flower. 
The conception of a Reality, which is behind the visible 
world of appearance and of which the visible world is the 
manifestation, is central to mysticism. This Reality is a Power 
which is to be regarded with an attitude of awe and reverence; 
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it can be readily realised but for the constructions and constric- 
tions of the separative mind. It is thinly veiled by the screen 
of the senses and the mystical flash removes the screen and the 
knowledge of the Reality gleams into the inner vision. This 
vision is the vision of total illumination and the knowledge 
that comes is a knowledge compared with which all other 
knowledge is no more than ignorance. 

The quest of mysticism is for the one principle, which is the 
essence of our very being and which again is manifest in the 
universe around. It is a seeking for the realisation which 
gives release from the usual restricted self. Mysticism has as 
its aim the felicity of liberation and the freedom of life from 
the pulls and pressures of the mere physical and vital. All 
discordant notes disappear, harmony is achieved and cons- 
ciousness is expanded. The inner being becomes a mirror 
in which the bliss of Existence is reflected. ‘The rhythm that 
is seen in the cosmic life is for the nonce within the experience 
of the mystic and his life becomes the expression of this rhythm. 
The claims and urges of mundane life which are rooted in 
division and relativity are superseded by the principle of unity, 
and life acquires elasticity and infinite possibility. The con- 
summation of the mystic experience is still loftier; it is the mira- 
cle of transcendence. The whole drama of life fades away and 
‘the rest is silence’. This silence of life is peace and that 
is final delight or beatitude. 

The empirical mind is played upon by the concepts of time, 
change and difference. These concepts apply to the world of 
appearance, which is characterised by contradiction. But, 
the world of appearance is the surface and the centre is the 
Spirit. The Spirit or the Reality is beyond time, change and 
difference. Contradiction is denied and identity is established. 
The mystic consciousness, therefore, breaks the limitations of 
the empirical mind and goes beyond time and space in the 
act of apprehending the Ultimate Reality. This state is thus 
described by Sri Aurobindo in memorable poetic terms: 

The face 
Lustred, pale-blue-lines of the hippogriff, 
Eremite, sole, daring the bourneless ways, 
Over world-bare summits of timeless being 
Gleamed; the deep twilights of the world-abyss 
Failed below. 
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Although the mystical mood, whereby in an act of intuitive 
insight a glimpse of the Reality beyond the realm of the senses 
is achieved, is not uncommon, fully developed mysticism is rare. 
in the West. Mysticism has a range which is wide enough. 
The first stage is the perception of the unity of the self with the 
Divine; the finite is infused by the Infinite and the mundane 
world is enjoyed as a manifestation of the supramundane 
principle. The realisation could be more intense than this, 
when the Cosmic Self is visualised as the existence which vib- 
rates through all things, great or small. It could finally be the 
highest experience wherein the personal or determinate cons- 
ciousness yields place to the achievement of the total identity 
of the individual self and the Universal Self. Once again, 
Sri Aurobindo suggests this climaxing movement in a single 
line of his poem: 


Self was left, lone, limitless, nude, immune. 


The mysticism of the Upanishads lays greater emphasis 
on this supramental realisation and regards all other phases 
of mystic delight as partial. The revelation of Truth through 
transcendence is the highest aim of Upanishadic mysticism, for 
Truth alone gives freedom. From the seen to the unseen, 
from the known to the unknown and from the finite to the in- 
finite—such is the quest of the mystic. 

It is interesting that one finds the mystical vein in many of 
Wordsworth’s poems. A casual reading of his three great 
poems—Lines Composed a Few Mules above Tintern Abbey (1798), 
Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood (1803-6) and The Prelude (1799-1805)—convinces one of 
the deep and consistent tendency in Wordsworth to embody 
in his poetry mystic perceptions that compel the reader to 
take a pause and lose himself in pondering. One has the feel- 
ing that his poetry is so sublime because it is inspired by flashes 
of mystic illumination. The Indian reader feels grateful and 
gratified that Wordsworth comes so close to Hindu mysticism. 

It is often said that the core of the mystical experience is 
ineffable, because what happens is a process of merger, of 
withdrawal and of the loss of individual identity. Aparokshanu- 
bhiiti is anirvachaniya. But, Wordsworth is not a mere mystic; 
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he is a poet of a high order. And so we have in his achieve-- 
ment as a poet a uniquely sublime harmony of poetic vision: 
and mystical illumination. In Tintern Abbey, for example, 
there are the following lines: 


To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened :— that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently Jead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


This is one of those oft-quoted passages which help us to 
“see into the life’ of Wordsworth’s poetry. The process: 
he describes is the truly mystical process. He says that the 
beauteous forms give him not only ‘sensations sweet’, but 
take him through a sublime process to a condition in which the 
influence of the senses withdraws and all signs of physical life 
recede. He becomes ‘a living soul’ and sees with ‘ an eye 
made quiet by the power of harmony and the deep power of joy’ 
into the life of things. Here the movement is from the world 
of forms to the life of things, from the physical and vital to the 
spiritual, from the senses to the soul. What is even more 
interesting is that the poet suggests in unmistakable terms that 
the spirit or soul is immanent in the world of forms. Percep- 
tion through the senses is the means of spiritual awakening. 
There is a bridging of the gap between the two levels of cons- 
ciousness, which is unusual. 

In a passage that follows, the poet says that he does not regret 
the loss of ‘ aching joys and dizzy raptures’, appropriate to: 
the time that is past. For, he has abundant recompense. 
In fact, he now realizes that youth was ‘ thoughtless’. Now, 
with the passage of years, he has ‘ learned to look on nature.’ 
He is not as he was in youth. 
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When like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
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To me was all in all. 


In other words, he points out the distinction that now nature 
as a spectacle of beauty and grandeur does not attract him. 
He has learnt to look on nature and is able to hear the ‘ still, 
sad music of humanity ’ which has ample power to ‘ chasten 
and subdue’. This experience of nature is qualitatively 
different and capable of giving him not merely joy but a deeper 
edification. Nature now has its impact not on the senses but 
rather on the spirit within and he discovers in it a principle 
which is equally manifest in the universe around. This higher 
experience is described in the following lines: 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. 


One is reminded of the verse from the Gita, in which Lord 
Krishna says that the effulgence of the sun, which illumines the 
universe, and that which exists in the moon and fire, is His 
own. 


Yadadityagatam téjo 
Jagatbhasayatékhilam 
Yatchandramasi yatchagnau 
Tattéjo viddhi mamakam. (Chapter XV) 


The objects of nature are still dear to him but not as objects 
per se; they are the media through which the Ultimate 
Principle manifests itself. He says 
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Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


The eye and the ear perceive something and half create some- 
thing else. For this reason, nature and the language of the 
sense are the anchor of his purest thoughts, the nurse, the guide, 
the guardian of his heart and the soul of his moral being. Here 
too the senses are a means of inward seeing. There is the 
discovery in this poem of that Ultimate Reality which indwells 
everything in this visible universe and which is within. 

The Immortality Ode is another remarkable poem which is 
replete with gleams of intuitive perception. The poem, 
which has a wide comprehension of life, is Wordsworth’s pining 
for the ideal of understanding through intuition and joy which 
the child symbolises. He modified in some measure the doc- 
trine of Plato regarding pre-existence and reminiscence so 
that it did net conflict with Christianity. The human soul 
comes down from the heaven-world to inhabit the human 
body and so, during infancy, man remembers to some extent 
his previous existence in heaven but gradually forgets it as 
he grows older. This is what the following lines suggest: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lives about us in our infancy! 


In these lines Wordsworth seems to draw very close to Indian 
thinking, but there is an important difference. He does not 
suggest the idea of a series of future lives for the human soul, 
whether in this World or in other worlds. So, he cannot be 
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placed alongside of those who preach the Indian doctrine of 
reincarnation. 

The theme of the poem is, as Helen Darbishire points out, 
the immortal nature of the human spirit, intuitively known to 
the child, partly lost sight of by the growing man, but to be 
realised once again in mellow maturity through intense 
experience of heart and mind. The poem thus turns full 
circle. 

The poet expresses the feeling of immortality in the midst of 
the suffering and despair in the world, which Keats significantly 
refers to as ‘ the vale of soul-making’. Life and death, beauty 
and decay, light and shade—it is this pattern that is worked 
out in the poem. The imagery of the poem too lends itself to 
such a neat contrast—the contrast between visionary beauty 
and visionary dreariness. 

In the first part, the poem begins on a note of regret. The 
‘poet knows that a glory has passed away from the earth: 


The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


But soon he says that his grief shall not wrong the season, for 
he has found solace in the child. 


And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm:— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 


‘The earlier mood, however, returns and he says— 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


The realisation comes that childhood, after all, is a passing 
phase and that youth soon sets in, leading again, in its turn, 
to manhood which enacts the tragedy of life. Robert Bridges 
‘describes it as 


The divinest childhood’s immortal bloom, 
The loss whereof leaveth the man’s face shabby and dull. 


‘Wordsworth adds: 


Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
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But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


This is a process that cannot be averted or arrested, and the 
“homely nurse’ does all she can, to make ‘ her Foster-child, her 
Inmate Man,’ forget * the glories he hath known’. The poet 
bemoans in vain that the ‘ Mighty Prophet and Seer blest’ 
brings upon himself the ‘ inevitable yoke ’. 


Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


When despair and disillusionment reach their nadir, the 
phoenix-like revival of hope takes place. This hope is the 
result of a plunge into being, a mystic exceeding of the objects 
in nature and the movement of time in human life. The poet 
Says: 


Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of al] our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake 
To perish never: 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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Here again, the truly mystic experience is described. The 
finite categories of time and space are transcended and a 
vision of the ‘immortal sea’ is presented. The human soul 
goes beyond life even through life. From this expansion of 
consciousness one can appreciate the constant flux of life in 
proper perspective. And so the poet says: 


We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind, 


The poet grows alive to the principle of balance and harmony, 
and refers to the other ‘ palms’ that are won in the struggle of 
life. ‘The poem ends on a note of hope: 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Life is seen in relation to a cosmic design and so the poet thanks 
the human heart which is an insurance against the inexorable 
impact of time. 

The Prelude, finally, is a poetic autobiography, an elaborate 
exercise in reminiscence which stretches back to the poet’s 
very childhood. It is a record of his inner evolution, wherein 
his intense emotional experiences are embodied. When these 
moments of inspiration visited him, he felt vaguely conscious 
of “unknown modes of being’; there seemed to be a celestial 
lustre about every object before him and he lost himself as in a 
trance in the world of the spirit. These were the moments of 
intuitive perception during which he had a glimpse of the 
Ultimate Reality or Principle behind the bewildering flux of 
appearance. Many examples could be cited, but a few should 
suffice. 

Trying to recall how he grew up fostered alike by beauty and 
by fear, he describes his boat adventure and this is what re- 
mained of that somewhat terrifying experience: 
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but after I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, cal] it solitude 
Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 
Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields: 
But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 


Here too Wordsworth hints at an experience which was 
ushered in as a result of perception through the senses, but the 
experience itself was quite apart from the world of familiar 
objects. 

There is another marvellous description of a sunrise which he 
beheld in his Cambridge days after a particular night of revelry: 


Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 
Ah! need I say, dear Friend! that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 


In this passage of ineffable beauty we find the poet losing him- 
self in a mood of high exultation at the magnificence of nature, 
but the touch of mysticism comes in when the sun of the inner 
self too rises and a communion is established between him and 
some Power or Principle in nature which the memorable 
experience made evident. 

Another significant passage occurs where Wordsworth 
describes the crossing of the Alps. Here he tells us in his own 
sublime poetic way what the mystical experience is. 
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Imagination—here the Power so called. 
Through sad incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind’s abyss 
Like an unfathered vapour that enwraps, 

At once, some lonely traveller, I was lost; 
Halted without an effort to break through; 
But to my conscious soul I now can say— 

‘I recognize thy glory:’ in such strength 

Of usurpation, when the light of sense 

Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours; whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 

Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. 


The veil that covers the invisible world is removed in a flash, 
when the senses themselves cease to function. Like a good 
guide, the senses take us to the chamber of infinitude, but no 
sooner we enter the chamber than they disappear. It is 
poetic imagination that spans the bridge between the senses 
and the spirit. These experiences come to him when he is 
‘indrawn’. This is what he implies in such well-known lines 
as 

For oft when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 


His poetry is the poetry of recollection. He reveals in his 
poems, as examined above, an awareness of a Higher Principle 
or Law, which as he apostrophizes in Ode To Duty as: 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong. 


Again, he says in The Prelude, 


Visionary power 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words; 


It is this ‘visionary power’ that Wordsworth’s poetry is 
charged with. There are heights of perception which are not 
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amenable to the grasp of the ‘ meddling intellect’, but which are 
the result of mystic vision. In trying to name this highest 
experience the Upanishads go on saying ‘ Neti,’ ‘ Neti.’ What 
is evident in the Upanishads is that Truth is realised in an 
intuitive leap; we are told: 


Nayamatma pravachanéna labhy6 na médhaya na bahuna 
sruténa 
(The Atman is not attainable through lecture, intellect or 
learning). 


Wordsworth has this deep longing for the ineffable and the 
mysterious and so he was not content with the delineation of 
objective actuality. For him the matter of the universe was 
but the vesture of a great and indwelling spiritual power in 
Nature. In his poetry is evident a realisation of the unifying 
principle that is at once immanent and transcendent, and his 
very art is mystical in nature because he depends on solitude 
and introspection. Besides, he is most convincingly poetical 
when he is most truly mystical. It is this mystical richness 
which is an added reward to the Indian reader. 


IN DEFENCE OF TENNYSON 
V. A. Shahane 


Criticism has not yet come to terms with Tennyson in spite of 
many divergent and assertive claims. Tennyson the man and 
poet symbolize the Victorian age about which Englishmen not 
merely have a divided mind but also an uneasy conscience. 
Tennyson is in part a misunderstood and in part an inadequate- 
ly understood poet and my aim in this paper, besides expound- 
ing the modern critical approach to Tennyson and presenting 
a defence, is to reduce the area of misunderstanding or 
ununderstanding about him. The modern approach to 
Tennyson, which is obviously different from the traditional 
and conventional view, is not quite an offshoot of what is 
regarded as the ‘ New Criticism’, though it is much influenced 
by many modes and practices of ‘ New Critics’. This modern 
approach is not quite divorced from a historical view of 
Tennyson’s achievement and my objective in this paper is to 
strike a balance between these two ways of evaluating Tennyson 
and thus offer an apologia as a means of a rational approach to 
him. 

First, I propose to present certain broad aspects of the 
traditional or conventional attitude to Tennyson so that it 
could be distinguished from the modern approach. This 
conventional view is shown in two stages; stage one which 
commences around the mid-nineteenth century and extends 
over about forty years shows the hero-worship of Tennyson as 
the crowning glory of English poetry. Stage two begins 
towards the end of the nineteenth century and becomes quite 
pronounced in 1913 when A. C. Bradley delivered his famous 
lecture on the ‘ Reaction against Tennyson’. Recent Tenny- 
son Criticism has gone far ahead of the position outlined by 
Bradley, and transcended his premise. 

The Tennyson legend must be observed in a historical 
perspective. ‘Tennyson became the Victorian Sir Oracle and 
an object of fantastic hero-worship. For example, in a 
contemporary encyclopaedia containing a chapter on ‘ Hundred 
Great Men’ the list was headed by Homer and ended with 
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Tennyson! The Tennyson legend reached such absurd 
proportions as was outlined by Lord Morley, when he declared 
that Britain could be divided between two classes: one 
consisted of those who had a Tennyson at home and the other 
of those who didn’t have one. The age itself was named 
after him and his achievement was identified with the 
characteristics of the Victorian age. 

In the second phase of this traditional approach Tennyson 
was almost written off as a tiresome Victorian who had out- 
lived his utility or value. Leaders of reaction against Tennyson 
in England and France launched a vehement attack on his 
insincerity and his alleged lack of intelligence. They criticized 
what they termed as the feminine feebleness of his polluted 
Muse, the apparent affectations of his tone, the intellectual 
insincerity of his moralizings and his utter want of the reality 
of emotion. They pointed out that in Tennyson expression 
degenerates into mere decoration, imagination deteriorates 
into sentiment and religion declines to the level of interested 
morality. The moral world of Tennyson, it is alleged, is 
darkened by self-regarding impulses, and consequently the 
eternal struggle between soul and sense, the avowed subject 
matter of The Idylls of the King is falsified by fusing sense with 
sentimentality. Swinburne, with his characteristic irreverence 
called ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ ‘ Morte d’Albert ’ and thus exposed 
some of the real weaknesses in Tennyson. Whereas T. S. Eliot 
heroically defended Tennyson by underscoring the qualities 
of ‘abundance, variety and competence’, W. H. Auden 
conceded that Tennyson had ‘the finest ear,’ yet he was 
‘undoubtedly the stupidest’ of poets. The reaction against 
Tennyson was obviously linked up with the post-war reaction 
against the Victorian Age itself. A dispassionate reconsider- 
ation of the praise of, as well as the adverse reaction against, 
Tennyson is now in progress. These revaluations have re- 
sulted in a change in perspective and also in the slow formu- 
lation of what may be termed as the modern approach to 
Tennyson. 

Now the question must be raised: what is exactly this modern 
approach? What are its salient features? How is it different 
from the conventional or traditional approach? I now propose 
to answer these questions. 
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Cleanth Brooks stated a basic principle of criticism that the 
language of poetry is the language of paradox. He slightly 
overstated the case when he wrote that the truth which the 
poet utters can be approached only in terms of paradox. 
Nevertheless, one of the principal elements in the modern 
critical approach to poetry is governed by the concept of 
paradox. His oft-quoted classical criticism of ‘Tears, idle 
tears’, while demonstrating the paradoxical element also 
points out the limitations on this critical corpus in Tennyson. 
Tennyson’s poetry, said Brooks, should not be frequently 
associated with the subtleties of paradox, ambiguity, tension or 
reconciliation of opposites, though Tennyson, builds up the 
paradoxical structure in ‘ Tears idle tears ’: 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Line | and lines 2 and 3 are paradoxical. In this stanza the 
use of the adjective ‘ idle ’ is complex since it raises the question 
whether the tears are indeed idle, inexplicable, unaccountable. 
The poet knows not what they mean, and yet we realize that 
the tears are neither idle nor are they meaningless. Although 
there is no immediacy of cause, yet they do arise from a divine 
despair and that they are also caused by remembrance of past 
events. In this poem Tennyson creates and builds up paradox 
in the language and structure. But, Brooks’s contention that 
Tennyson only mistakenly found his way into the language of 
paradox and the implication that this is extremely rare is 
rather disproved by a close reading of the text of many other 
poems of Tennyson. The critical view that Tennyson firmly 
set his face against enriching his poems and their structure 
through the use of irony and tension is an overstatement of the 
case. 

Let me now present an explication and interpretation of 
* Ulysses ’, a well-known poem of Tennyson, as an illustration 
of the modern critical approach. To me Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses ’ 
is one of the most complex poems in the whole range of 
Victorian poetry. It is rich in texture and meaning. Though 
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it is short, it is imbued with intensity of feeling and its depth of 
tension and growth of structure are fascinating elements in 
themselves. 

Soon after publication ‘ Ulysses’ evoked almost universal 
approbation, which continues in a modified form even today. 
Carlyle was all praise for it and the Carlylean criterion conti- 
nued to govern the Tennysonian Canon for nearly a century. 
T.S. Eliot in his essay on Dante describes Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses’ 
as a ‘perfect poem’. In our class-room teaching we mostly 
expressed what Carlyle had laid down long ago; that the 
essence of the poem was the portrayal of a man of noble strength 
and resolute action who indirectly appears to be a study in 
contrast to the mood of The Lotos-Eaters and their impulse of 
inaction. In essence the traditional view is that ‘ Ulysses’ 
expresses the hero’s call for action and the magnificent aspir- 
ation ‘ to strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’ 

Contrary to this conventional approach, Ulysses has been 
regarded as an ‘ anti-hero’. Although he talks of his quest 
for knowledge and experience, he, in fact, has no sense of 
purpose at all. Why should Ulysses feel idle in Ithaca where 
the work of civilizing the ‘ savage’ race is itself a challenging 
and inspiring task? Is he in fact escaping from the rigid 
realities? In order to gain his soul, he seems willing to let 
down his people. His motivation for travel is highly question-- 
able and at best it amounts to a genuine escapism. Is he, then, 
a hero or an anti-hero? 

These two opposites—Ulysses as a noble hero and Ulysses 
as an anti-hero—indicate that he is in effect a complex figure. 
Thus the two mutually opposite concepts of Ulysses seem to 
grow in the poem; the Carlylean view of Ulysses as a man of 
action and the other view of Ulysses as a complex combination 
of sailor and sinner. This paves the way for the operation of 
interaction of opposites. 

Another very interesting aspect of Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses’ is 
the nature and quality of the tension developed in the poem. 
The traditional critics envisaged a tension between the roman- 
tically inclined, inward-looking Tennyson and the active, out- 
going classically disposed Tennyson. This view, based on the 
belief that Tennyson was a divided self, and that he was most 
unfortunate in his relationship to his age, seems to me rather 
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far-fetched. The modern critics of Tennyson view the tension 
in ‘ Ulysses’ on a very different level from that of the tradi- 
tional critics. There are two conflicts in the poem: the inner 
conflict concerns itself within the mind of Ulysses between his 
duty to Ithaca and his obligation to himself. And the outer 
conflict develops between his mind and will in respect of the 
basic questions whether spiritual reality can be realized through 
death. His will is certain about the existence of spiritual 
reality but his mind is not sure of it in the initial stage. Ulysses’s 
voyage is a kind of preparation for death. It is in fact an act of 
dying since reference to death is very explicit. Therefore 
death is conceived as a stepping stone to the realization of 
reality. Time is conceived as a destroyer of physical nature 
and Ulysses asserts that he will not yield to it. 


You and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil 
Death closes all: but something ere the end 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 


This is an assertion of his will against the destructive power 
of time and death. As the poem progresses towards its close, 
the inner and outer tensions concerning death are resolved. 

The wll perceives the reality of the life of the spirit after 
death. But, Ulysses’s mind in the initial stage is sceptical about 
this life after death. 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


It may be, thinks Ulysses, that he and the mariners will be 
‘drowned in the sea and thus meet with their fate. On the 
other hand, they may be able to see heaven and meet the great 
Achilles. The perception of the will that spiritual reality lies 
beyond death is slowly grasped by Ulysses’ mind. The poem 
thus becomes a reconciliation of the contraries of the mind and 
the will. 


One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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The goal that Ulysses seeks also contributes to the formula- 
tion of opposites. The untravelled world, heldeclares, gleams 
through the travelled world. It is a world of spiritual being 
where he hopes to meet Achilles. This goal cannot be reached 
in terms of the world of time since its ‘ margin fades for ever 
and for ever when I move.’ His purpose is ‘ to sail beyond the 
sunset and the baths of western stars, until I die.’ Ulysses also 
refers to his own death. But the other aspect of this quest indi- 
cates that what he really seeks is not death, but life in death. 
To suggest that Ulysses seeks mere death and nothing beyond 
is without doubt a misreading of the poem. And yet the 
contraries seem to operate. The opposition between mind 
and will, death and will is resolved in terms of a quest for 
spiritual reality. Ulysses embodies the play of the interaction. 
of opposites and this is reconciled towards the end of the poem. 
Ulysses becomes a symbol of the unification of divided sen- 
sibilities and illustrates the famous idea of Coleridge of ‘ balance 
or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities’. ‘ Ulysses ’ 
is a fine example of the modern approach to Tennyson. 

Besides Ulysses, this idea of the interaction of opposites is. 
true of other poems of Tennyson such as Two Voices. There is 
the urge to action but there is also the desire to commit suicide, 
though this is a simple elucidation of the two voices. But 
modern criticism finds that more than two voices are involved.. 
There is a third voice which becomes audible to a sensitive ear. 
There is the first ‘ still small voice ’ which informs the poet of 
the futility of existence. It says it were ‘ better not to be.’ 
The second voice represents the poet and it refutes the argu- 
ment of the first voice. It is intellectual and within it are 
found the belief in progress and immortality. It is objective 
as against the subjective quality of the first voice. The third 
voice which comes up towards the close of the poem strengthens: 
the poet in his effort at overpowering his futility and incomplete- 
ness of the first two voices. The third voice represents the will 
to live and also hope for the future. Thus the conflict between 
head and heart, intellect and emotion of the two voices is 
resolved and the third voice is an attempt at presenting the 
poet’s point of view. 

An assessment of The Idylls of the King, Tennyson’s major 
work, also reveals the difference between the traditional view 
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and the modern approach to the poet’s achievement. Early 
and late Victorian critics envisaged the value of The Idylls of the 
King as a fine, dexterous tapestry of allegorical figures on a 
medieval landscape, whereas a modern critic, S. C. Burchell, 
finds that ‘ the way is clear to see its connection with such a 
poem for example, as The Waste Land, on the surface so 
apparently antithetical.’ He says that ‘ T. S. Eliot’s use of the 
Grail Legend and his symbolic revelation of man’s moral 
infertility have their counterparts in Tennyson’s epic.’ Both 
poems, (The Idylls and The Waste Land) are ‘a diagnosis of 
modern civilization—a civilization as hollow as the sacred 
Mount of Camelot.’ 

The Idylls of the King have always amused the critics—one 
critic saw the vision of Tennyson drifting ‘down to many- 
towered Camelot with the Lady of Shalott, bringing in one 
pocket his Malory and in another a small parcel of allegory.’ 
‘Swinburne made a contemptuous reference to the Jdylls of the 
King as Idylls of the Prince Consort. One could consider The 
Idylls as (1) poetic patch-work of medieval and Victorian 
‘settings or as (2) a spiritual interpretation of the Victorian age 
and society or (3) a moral comment on the human condition in 
-general with specific reference to 19th century England. The 
-question is this: Is there a unifying principle embodied in The 
Idylls of the King? 

Tennyson shows a sort of shiftiness in respect of this important 
issue. He commented at length on The Jdylls and upon being 
called to explain some contradiction, at last said ‘ They (the 
critics) are right, and they are not right....I hate to be tied 
‘down to say ‘This means that.’ Traditional critics over- 
emphasized the allegorical element in The Jdylls, whereas 
modern critics find that there is no such all-pervasive, omni- 
present moral allegory in the poem. It is in fact a diagnosis of 
a diseased civilization, the symbolic study of a corrupt and 
decadent society. 

The modern approach to King Arthur in The Idylls of the King 
is that he is essentially paradoxical and that the earlier view 
-of the blameless King was just an oversimplification. The 
paradox arises out of the dual role of the King. He is in one 
‘way a blameless King, almost Christ-like in moral stature and 
‘yet he has to be blamed for the moral ruin and the material 
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destruction of the Round Table. Although Cleanth Brooks 
did not observe much of paradox in Tennyson, (it seems rare 
to him) it is interesting to see The Idylls marked by a prepond- 
erant paradoxical portrayal. Modern critics of Tennyson 
such as Arthur J. Carr, Stanley Solomon, Clyde L. Ryal 
believe that The Idylls of the King are marked by paradox, irony 
and ambiguity. Arthur’s character and his role in the the- 
matic significance of the poem constitute a basic paradox. 
The concept of Arthur as a perfect man is itself paradoxical 
because Tennyson wishes to reconcile the two opposites— 
the human and the divine—embodied in the paradoxical 
King. Tennyson presents in Arthur the conflict between 
human perfectibility arising out of the heroism of the King 
and human imperfectibility traceable to the limitations of 
Arthur as man. The quest for the Holy Grail is one of the 
most ironic portrayals in the whole range of ‘Tennyson’s 
poetry. The pursuit of this great Christian ideal is marred 
by many selfish motives: The way Lancelot looks at it is so 
different from the total dedication of Sir Galahad. It is 
ironic that Camelot, a State founded on Christian ideals, 
should be weakened by the pursuit of the Christian symbol 
itself. The paradoxes in situation and character of King 
Arthur have been clearly stated by many critics. Prof. 
Ryal makes a significant point when he says that Arthur who 
set out to found a society based on freedom ultimately learnt 
to his sorrow that he could not create a free man. 

The modernity of Tennyson is perhaps best reflected in 
that daring and unusual experiment in Victorian Verse, Maud. 
Maud is a ‘ Monodrama’ or as Tennyson called it, a “ drama 
of the soul’. The hero of Maud is an extraordinary figure, 
young, abnormal, frustrated and unaware of himself. He 
broods on his painful destiny and tends towards depression, 
melancholy and even madness. An enthusiastic medical 
practitioner wrote to Tennyson about Maud that nothing 
since Shakespeare has been so good for madness! He grows 
in-drawn and his introversion and his cynicism make him a 
very unusual hero in Victorian poetry. Since Maud is in some 
measure a microcosm of Tennyson, its form and technique 
are of great significance. Whereas the traditional critics 
made much of the biographical element in Maud, for instance 
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Tennyson’s courtship of Emily Selwood over two decades 
and the impact of the death of Hallam on his mind, modern 
critics seem to concentrate on the union of form and content 
in Maud. They explore the new element in the Tennyson 
technique, which is so unusual, reflected in the narrative mode 
of Maud. Tennyson, like a skilful craftsman, created a be- 
wildering variety of metrical and stanzaic forms. But this is 
not all. In Maud he anticipated the technique of modern 
poetry and superimposed it on the content he intended to 
convey. Modern poetry is marked by poetic flashes and poets 
endeavour to transmit these flashes into their work. To a 
conventional reader there always seems a prosaic gap between 
one poetic flash and another....The modern poet overlooks 
these apparent disconnections and relies on the reader to fill 
these prosaic gaps. ‘Tennyson realized in Maud that poetry 
is a series of apparently disconnected pastels and the reader 
must fill in the spaces between them in order to complete the 
circle of meaning. This is the technique (says Humbert Woolf), 
which T. S. Eliot used in The Waste Land (1923) but it must be 
said that the spaces Eliot leaves between one poetic flash and 
another are very wide, whereas, in Tennyson these are very 
small. Yet they indicate the direction towards modernism in 
English poetry, however limited it might be. 

Another significant aspect of the modern criticism of Tenny- 
son is the concentrated analyses and interpretation of his 
imagery. It is indeed surprising to see the Victorian Laureate 


use images derived from science and technology of the nine- 


teenth century. The technological process of steel manu- 
facture in the nineteenth century England is used in this 
exceptionally beautiful image in Jn Memoriam: 


* This life is not as idle Ore 

But iron dug from central gloom 

And heated hot with burning fears 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.’ 


The accuracy of Tennyson’s observation of the technological 
process is impressive. He realized that ‘ poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge’ and some fundamental laws 
of science are endowed with remarkable poetic beauty and 
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charm. For instance, the subtle fact of Physics that the 
volume of ice is greater than the volume of water of the same 
weight is transformed into an expression of great poetic beauty 
(In section IV of In Memoriam) : 


* Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief has shaken into frost.’ 


Reference to Neptune, Saturn, theories of Evolution, Osteology, 
Botany, Geology and other branches of science dominate 
Tennyson’s poetic diction and afford new ground to the 
modern critic for interpretative analyses. Thus in the use of 
imagery Tennyson approximates trends in modern poetry. 
Tennyson in some measure becomes a precursor of the master 
theme of Joyce’s Ulysses and he also anticipates the great 
interest of Yeats and twentieth century poets in the exploration 
of private myth. The surprising modernity of Maud paves 
the way for the daring innovations of Prufrock and the implied 
Victorian Waste Land in The Idylls indicates a remote parallel- 
ism to Eliot’s The Waste Land. 

Another aspect of Jn Memoriam which modern critics have 
noted, is its movement in terms of time. The complacent 
Victorian view of Time, as clearly outlined by Professor 
George Rawlinson, was completely shattered by nineteenth 
century geology. A majority of Victorians believed that time 
had begun less than 6000 years ago, but the study of rocks 
which opened a great vista of prehistoric Time totally refuted 
this view. ‘Tennyson is deeply concerned with the ideas of 
time in In Memoriam. There are two specific movements in 
In Memoriam: the movement in time in which Tennyson secures 
his freedom from Hallam and a movement in eternity in which 
he brings about a spiritual reunion with Hallam. The 
modern approach to Tennyson attempts to explore Tennyson’s 
new myths and his movement in time in his poetry. 

The modern approach to Tennyson is radically different 
from the conventional or traditional view of the poet’s achieve- 
ment. Conventional critics contributed to the generally 
accepted impression of Tennyson as a ‘didactic poet’, a 
Victorian laureate, which is far from an objective assessment of 
his work. He was thus read for his ‘message’ as a Sir Oracle 
of the complacent Victorian Age or alternatively he was 
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admired as a subtle technical craftsman. Both these views in 
many ways seem to touch merely the surface of ‘Tennyson’s 
poetry. The intrinsic merit of Tennyson’s poetry lies in his 
artistic power to merge form with content. The modern 
approach to Tennyson, while correcting the over-emphasis on 
his didactic quality or his technical skill, brings into critical 
focus the essentially poetic qualities of his work, the richness of 
his texture, the exploration of private myth, paradox, irony, 
ambiguity—qualities which are inherent in the structure of 
his poetry. 

In conclusion, I should say in defence of Tennyson that the 
modern approach is one of the strands of belief and criticism: 
it does not preclude other and different approaches to his work. 
There is hardly any need, in spite of voluminous criticism, 
for a critical limitation in relation to this Victorian poet, 
because we still have to establish a poetically valid and logi- 
cally cogent mode of coming to terms with the reality in 
Tennyson. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND HIS IMPACT ON US 
V. Sitaramiah 


Among the writers of the second half of the 19th century 
in England, Matthew Arnold was notable as a force both in 
poetry and literary criticism. To some he was less or more of 
the one than the other. Whatever his place in either, it was 
respectable; and as influence considerable. He may not have 
been as high as either Tennyson or Browning as a poet in his 
time and was certainly less in fertility and fluency than Swin- 
burne, in artistry less than Tennyson and in subtlety and depth 
than Browning. All these have suffered in esteem and ranking 
in this century. Ruskin, Carlyle and Pater were in some res- 
pects exemplars of a different type of prose-writing; changes in 
taste and judgement have arisen even in regard to them. 
Arnold’s prose has an urbanity of its own and a school-mas- 
terly air which, at once, is his strength and weakness. 

Son of the famous Headmaster of the Public School at 
Rugby and himself an Inspector of Schools for over thirty years, 
he was a person who took himself seriously as critic of life in 
literature and in his other preoccupations. The tone of his 
voice was that of a moralist interested in preserving cultural 
values and his bias was classical. He was familiar with French 
and German writing and his admiration for French prose— 
as for example, for Sainte Beuve and Joubert—and the writings 
of Goethe and Obermann are instances in point. Perhaps he 
cared less for French poetry. Learning in Europe was taking 
on an international cast and the Orient had been brought into 
view and presentation as value. 

But what is most significant about the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury was the impact of Science, of Darwinian, Huxleyan 
discovery, with its explanation of the process of creation and 
its Spencerian extension in generalisations bearing on faith in 
particular. This had unsettled the minds of quite a number of 
thoughtful men in every field of life and filled them with doubt 
and gloom. It affected as different minds as Tennyson’s, 
Newman’s, and Arnold’s. On each the effect was profound,— 
the consequences varying in each case: Their attitude towards 
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life and behaviour altered basically with the climate of thought 
and feeling in regard to God and the destiny of man. A simi- 
lar effect is observable in the ‘ 20’s and *30’s of our own cen- 
tury, because of the advent of Freud and Marx and Frazer 
and later the Existentialists in Europe; the social and economic 
revolutions and the effect of the wars on writers like Eliot and 
Auden, Caudwell and Orwell, and Santayana and Read. 
They could be studied for parallelism and contrast, but it had 
a special feature in the middle and the latter half of the 19th 
century. The effect worked within certain limits and did not 
flow out of England. Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam has a sense of 
loss of belief; Newman changed over almost for safety into a 
Church; Arnold and his friend Clough were affected differently. 
Clough possibly was saved one way—for to him, * If hopes were 
dupes fears may be liars’. Arnold’s mind became more deeply 
tinctured—even tainted—by this disturbance of faith. His 
groans as registered in his poetry were greater and louder. 

In prose, the effect of it is felt in Arnold’s studies of dogma, 
of God and the Bible, of the church and religion, etc. His 
thought did its work in his time, though fundamental or final 
solutions or attempts at them could not be his. Far greater 
thoughtfulness and a more strenuous and thorough-going power 
of analysis and reasoning than his would be required to demo- 
lish institutions and practices than he could muster. But 
there was clarity in his thought and to the extent it illuminated 
a problem it aided understanding and helped to cleanse and 
clarify attitudes. His discriminations on Culture and Anarchy 
went more into shaping men’s minds and valuations than did 
his observations on religion. This note does not deal with all 
his work but will limit itself to a few pieces of his poetical 
work. 

We had studied Rughy Chapel and Balder Dead, Sohrab and 
Rustum and The Forsaken Merman in the High School days and 
had been impressed with the beauty of Firdausi’s epic episode 
and the concluding picture of the river Oxus as it flowed on 
undisturbed or unimpressed by such a human event as the 
meeting between father and son in ignorance and its fateful 
consequences ending with the death of the son. It is there for 
the first time that I came into contact with what is called the 
Epic Simile with some picturesque instances thereof. I do 
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not remember any effect on me of the agonies contained in the 
famous lines: 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born 
With nowhere yet to rest my head,....etc. 


which later on took a meaning in definition of so many of us of 
other times and climes. Possibly we were not taught the poem 
that way or properly or were too young to be told or be affected 
by it. 

The three types of men described in Rugby Chapel impressed 
us, rather mechanically I should say, but the earnestness of 
Arnold’s preference for the third kind of men as illustrated in 
the life of his father—or Christ—became a permanent element 
in our consciousness. A variation is rung, a little more 
sophisticatedly in A Summer Night, which drives to a different 
conclusion. 

In our College days, we came under the influence of Prof. 
B. M. Srikantia, who taught us George Eliot’s Silas Marner 
which deals with some sort of loss of faith and return to it. 
George Eliot was affected by the dominating thought-currents 
of her time and her ‘ The Choir Invisible’ with its ethical pre- 
ference impressed us. ‘The impact of the new moods became 
full when we went through some other poems in the “ Addi- 
tional Poems ” in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, (World Classics 
Anthology) which was one of our text books for the B.A. 
Examination. 

By the time we came to Matthew Arnold, who is represented 
by ten of his notable pieces, we had done Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam with its doubt and uncertainty, with its almost 
Epicurean solution, putting Man against God, in a desire 
‘to grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire’ and ‘ remould it 
nearer to the heart’s desire’; charging God for the ills and 
evils, and the traps and the temptations, and telling God that 
he might ask man’s forgiveness and take. This was an attitude 
with which we were not till then familiar, for our knowledge 
of our own Charvaka or Jabali position came later. Set 
against it was the cheerful, aggressive confidence and faith of 
Browning, more than a few of whose good small lyrics are 
contained in the Selection. We finished the Rabbi, the playful 
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yet scholarly idealism of A Grammarian’s Funeral, and the fearless- 
ness of Prospice. In Life in a Love, we saw a structure of verse 
which seemed to be not architectural and regular but free 
and suited to the progress of meaning and feeling. Arnold’s 
poems were valued as good poetry once. Some Moderns seem 
impatient with each or all of them and are against the whole 
selection and attitude of The Golden Treasury and hard on all 
lovers of it. I have not heard much about Porphyria’s Lover 
who strangles his beloved at the moment of the highest expres- 
sion of her loyalty and love for him. 

Clough is represented by two pieces which seem quieter, 
bearing the same burden of pain which made that generation 
groan. Newman’s Prayer is part of the anthology confessing to 
a condition of mind and life which would be content with 
just one step forward,—the life led in error so far is confessed to 
and the aspiration that with remorse and prayer he hopes to 
make his peace with God. He could so hope for grace and 
salvation. 


* * * 


In a few pieces of Arnold we hear the groans and agonies of 
that generation of men clearest. His best poems may not 
perhaps be there, though Marguerite and Requiescat are there and 
A Summer Night accepted more commonly as creditable to him. 
We have his Rugby Chapel, Morality, The Scholar Gipsy and 
Philomela—all of which are directly coloured by the struggle 
and the eternal note of sadness in the mind of the poet. 

They speak of his travail making him cry out in pain. Since 
The Scholar Gipsy was given the anthologist did not feel the need 
to include Thyrsis which is dedicated to Clough. Some of us 
missed Dover Beach: both of these our Professor read to us ad- 
ditionally. Ifthe subject in Dover Beach and Philomela does not 
positively bear on the same scene, the reference is back to the 
Greek stories of the Nightingale and to Sophocles; and, in both 
poems the attention is drawn at the end—in one to ‘ the 
eternal passion and the eternal pain ’—and in the other to a 
heart-rending cry of pain which calls for loyalty and love as the 
only escape from misery and thoughts of it. Incidentally one 
may say that the concentration in an irregular piece like 
Philomela seems more intense and passionate than the loose 
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if lush beauty of the structurally more elaborate Jtylus of Swin- 
burne which deals with a variation on the same theme....We 
have, of course, The Forsaken Merman, where the religious 
affiliation and preference of the Christian mother separate the 
woman from her Pagan husband and children with all the 
agonies of separation and longing speaking of the inhumanities 
of man to man in the name of religion. The cries of the 
father are pathetic to a degree. On the secular side I do not 
know of any poem equal to it except perhaps Swinburne’s 
“A Leave-taking’ which today is ascribed to his feeling for 
Mary Gordon, his cousin. 

The full brunt of the struggle in the spirit is exposed in The 
Scholar Gipsy. It is an elaborate poem occasioned by a passage 
in Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatising (1661) which speaks ofa young 
Oxford scholar who went away with a Gipsy tribe to learn 
happier and better ways from them. When later he was es- 
pied he told his Oxford friends that he would learn from them 
the secrets of a better life and then come back. ‘ He intended 
to leave their company and give the world an account of what 
he had learned.’ . Two hundred years after, Arnold fancies he 
meets the Scholar Gipsy in about the same environment and 
contrasts the condition of the Scholar with his own or of people 

like him who lived in the town. The aimlessness of the present 

generation, the want of certainty and the divided interests 
which feature the present were not the Scholar’s. It is almost 
an envy— What we, alas, have not!’ 


Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven: and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose tomorrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah, do not we, wanderer, await it too? 
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Even this is the description of the wisest amongst Arnold’s 
kind. His mind fills with longing for a condition which was 
so strangely the dream of his own desire: | 


O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife? 


He desires the Scholar to ‘ fly hence and fear our contact ’ 
lest he be contaminated. The simplicity, the innocence, the 
clearness of vision, the smooth peace and calm which charac- 
terised an earlier and classic time in both the cultures he 
revered—the Greek and the Hebrew—do not seem able to 
come back to people who are caught up in the mad whirl of 
movement in his time. The looking at life ‘steadily and 
whole ’—that was possible for an earlier time, as he says, was 
no longer possible. The innocence of Rebekah as she sat 
reading her Bible, the clearness of vision of Moses—will they 
come again? ‘The peace and calm and self-confidence of the 
earth or Nature—despite what it may have passed through, for 
it seems to look with pity upon him: 


* Ah child!’ she cries, that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine? 


* There is no effort on my brow— 
I do not strive, I do not weep; 
I rush with the swift spheres and glow 
In joy, and when I will, I sleep. 
Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once—but where ?’ 


It is this striving for the moral life urged by and lit with the 
Divine fire and its sanction that distinguishes the great human 
situation and for memory of it. In some other clime— 


’Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God. 


his mind is worried with regard to 


The joys which were not for our use designed ;— 
The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours. 
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Thyrsis continues as it were the Scholar Gipsy piece. He 
feels like the Scholar Gipsy— 


A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 


The quest was similar. But on the flat banks of the river where 
cities are built and men most dwell, the rot has set in, the 
vision is totally blighted. (A like situation is far more dis- 
agreeably described by Eliot in his earlier poems like Prufrock 
and Gerontion, etc.) Yet luckily it draws consolation from the 
fact that there is no need for despair, for he yet could descry 
the lovely elm tree against the western sky which both he and 
Clough loved: 


The light we sought is shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the blessed hill-side. 


—i.e. though laden with sorrow, strain and travail on account 
of the spiritual situation of the period he is not overwhelmed. 
Against the sorrows he can build up a Stoic endurance. In 
Memorial Verses he speaks of the wisdom of Goethe who 


...took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear; 
and struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thou ailest here, and here! 


He was ‘ Europe’s sagest head’. If Goethe’s was wisdom, 
Wordsworth’s was “ healing power.’ 


... where will Europe’s latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel; 
Others will strengthen us to bear— 

But who, ah! who, will make us feel ? 


...for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. . 
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This is the bleakness which seems to afflict men like Arnold who 
are impelled to think into the heart of the truth of life. You 
cannot by any stretch of honest comparison liken them to 
light-hearted or vicious men designated, say by Rama, as— 


‘ Kaccinna lokayatikan brahmanamstata sevase 
Anarthakusala hyeté balah panditamaninah 


Dharmasastresu mukheysu vidyamanesu durbudh-ah 
Buddhimanviksikim prapya nirartham pravadanti te.’ 


(Ramayana: Ayodhyakanda: Sarga 100:—38-39) 


(meaning, “Among those who call themselves lovers and 
pursuers of Brahma are atheists. Do not let them come near 
you; they are unwise ones skilled in encompassing disaster: 
they think too much of their learning. There are great works 
of learning which preach the Dharma, but such men transgress 
the Shastra; making too much of a sterile logic and what they 
call Reason. Their’s is wrong wisdom and they speak futile 
words.”) Arnold and men like him are not atheists. They 
are at worst agnostics. It is a hard condition for a man to be 
in no doubt; and one must pass into something positive to 
make him happy and calm of mind. But such men have not 
lost faith in righteousness. 

Once when he was called upon to define God, Arnold said— 
‘It is a stream of tendency, not human, that somehow makes 
for righteousness ’; even as in a later time Maeterlinck said 
‘God must be at least as high as the highest thoughts he im- 
plants in the best of men,’ where each term perhaps needs to be 
defined and argued about. And the term ‘somehow’ in 
Arnold lends itself to ridicule, but the drift of meaning is that 
he wants to believe. The existence of God and the workings of 
a beneficent one at the centre of things are questioned. Their’s 
then must be a stand which is larger and humaner. This is 
what endows the stand of these people with a more persuasive 
preference. The malaise is like Yeats’s in the famous lines 
where he characterises the current situation: 


* The best lack all conviction, while 
The worst are full of passionate intensity ’— 
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when the mood of sorrow deepens. It is this mood, this quest 
for truth and faith that has taken possession of some of the most 
earnest minds of a whole century after Arnold, disturbing the 
certitudes of thoughtful men and women in India as well. 
And until the problems are solved—problems which Science has 
posed, history has exposed—fundamental analytical thinking 
helps to convince one that no man even in India can recover 
the wholeness of his being. India has been the laboratory of 
almost every type of spiritual and philosophical experiment and 
even those familiar with traditional solutions and explanations 
are smitten in the spirit by question and doubt about the uni- 
versal tenability of the religious solution. The statement 
Samsayatma Vinasyati has no terror to them; it only describes 
the almost baleful, destructive influence which doubt entails. 
It can only be the reason for more strenuous thought and 
achievement. Solutions offered in all lands are often as ‘ es- 
capist ? as in the West; hiding oneself in mediaeval forms of 
Bhakti; running to the Saints, miracle-mongers and God-men; 
to aestheticism, rank-preachings of anarchy and communism; 
fascist authoritarianism, etc.,—which by no means are spacious 
reactions. The finest solution has been the humanistic attitude, 
but unless broad-based on deeper philosophical understanding 
even humanism can be a stance only. In India too men have 
been made aware of the problem and groaned from the depths 
of theirhearts. Fora hundred years now they have felt the hurt 
and the wounds have waited to be cured, the situation assuaged. 
That was the significance of Arnold’s poetry to some of us fifty 
years ago. The cry was registered for an answering sympa- 
thy whether we are grateful for it or not; the problem abides 
with us still and we are thrown on our own resources—mental 
and spiritual—and are made aware of the situation which is 
grave. Ithastobemet. Poetry is by some asked to be poetry 
and nothing more; that is good as far as it goes; but being a 
human function and expression it speaks out from the deepest 
recesses of the human heart and says things if even in self- 
expression. If it does not do anything or proclaim a positive 
purpose, it still has this function to speak out, to raise the ques- 
tion and show what different types of responses are provoked 
by them. 

It is symptomatic of the ‘ Additional Poems’ that the last 
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in the selection is the famous poem of W. E. Henley which 
sounds like an antidote to what may be deemed the poison 
in a Khayyamesque attitude—though Khayyam was himself 
a very earnest person and no one could call him a Durbudha. 
Poet Henley is pleased with his unconquerable soul for: 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


This is not a state of isolation or of emptiness, nor does it 
like to hide away from the horrors of the situation. It does 
not wince or cry aloud: 


Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Pharisees might call such attitudes unintelligent or put on when 
so much is provided by the ancients, particularly of their own 
brand. But the problem stays. Matthew Arnold’s poems are 
a record to us of a deeply earnest attitude with which some 
today dwell in India. Whether our religion and the philoso- 
phical systems will squarely aid us will have to be the endeavour 
of all who would like to search beyond the Western and the 
Eastern systems of thought and analysis. There can be ad hoc 
solutions at any stage, according as one is manly or feminine 
in attitude, drugging oneself to forgetfulness with heroin or 
with mescalin, trying to get pleasant, occult visions. Even 
Yoga could be but a method of realising whatever one fancies 
is beatitude on any premises postulated. They are personal 
solutions. One is welcome to one’s choice, when it means a 
felt need. Therefore it is private. If others of the kind find it 
satisfactory they can together form a sect or a cult. That is 
about all one can say of it. For quite a time yet the mind has 
to set itself to the task of arriving at certainties in the field of 
the spirit and can have no rest till the goal is reached. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
C. L. Sastri 


Not since from glowing crucibles outpoured 
By the Elizabethans has verse attained 

Such ardour of molten rhythm; and, true heir 
Of their adventuring, you too, have gained 
For poetry rich regions unexplored 

Of which man’s soul but newly is aware. 


—Wilfrid Gibson 


Lascelles Abercrombie is one of the most outstanding men 
of letters of twentieth century England. At once a great 
critic and a major poet of his time, he is often called the Geor- 
gian Laureate. He is a difficult poet. His urgent thought is 
often difficult to follow. His subjects are occasionally far- 
fetched, and deal with metaphysical problems. His style is 
frequently eloquent. He moves in arid regions of mind. In 
his own phrase his 


speculation soareth up, 
A bird taking eternity for air,1 


Further, he carries his philosophical speculation farther than 
his poetic medium can bear. Lucidity is not his chief virtue. 
He often combines difficulty of thought with obscurity of 
expression. 

The Georgian poets generally show an interest in ‘ meta- 
physical evil’, and in Abercrombie’s work this interest is 
carried to an extreme. The work of Rupert Brooke, Drink- 
water, W. W. Gibson and Walter de la Mare at its best is 
* quietly meditative and responsive to the slow-beating rustic 
heart of England.’ Some of them are highly lyrical, some 
intensely patriotic. Though Abercrombie belongs to the 
group, except in his interest in rustic characters and his pre- 
occupation with the problem of evil, he does not share any- 
thing with the rest of them. There is no doubt that he is an 
‘ original ’ poet, both in his choice of themes and in his style. 

One is left to wonder if any one else could write such original 
English as seen in lines like: 
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But like a spilth of oil in the stream 

Man’s nature the same current flows along 
Unmixing in the general kindliness, 

Showing like slime against the deep wise water.” 


This is indeed sublime poetry and in language, style, imagery 
and thought, Abercrombie is entirely original. Another 
example of his original English can be had in description of 
rain through the mouth of the Hermit.* He analyses strange 
themes very enthusiastically. As Herbert Palmer says, * he 
takes pleasure in out-of-the-way subjects—especially the weird, 
the mystical, the horrific, the macabre—and sometimes sud- 
denly turns an interesting story into a web of philosophical 
speculation. Witchcraft, the end of the world, a legend 
concerning St. Thomas, the death visions of a friar, the death 
of gods, Judith’s murder of Holofernes, an assault on the Virgin 
Mary by a bramble, are among many strange themes which 
he treats at length and from an individual angle ’** He is also 
interested in problems like the origin and nature of Evil, the 
relation of the Body and the Soul and Love in many aspects— 
high and low, imaginative and sensual, true love and false, 
etc. His best poem is Emblems of Love: most of his other poems 
gather round it. How often he turns to the subject of Love 
and from what new angles he looks at it! For example, in the 
Interludes, Blind and An Escape, in the Idyll, Ham and Eggs and 
in the plays, The Adder, The Staircase, The Deserter, The End of the 
World, and Deborah and Phoenix he treats of love in many ways. 
Abercrombie uses much blank verse and has become famous 
for the valuable experiments he has made in poetry. He has 
given to dialogue a descriptive or reflective turn as in the 
Interludes or Emblems of Love, or a narrative setting as in the 
Idylls. Again, metaphor and a recitative quality mark his 
work throughout. His dramatic monologues show a blend 
of emotion and metaphysics characteristic of him. We find 
him making his own experiments in this direction, because he 
has a powerful dramatic instinct in him, like Browning. He 
can easily place himself mentally in the situation of any parti- 
cular character and give out all that that particular character 
would have felt in that particular situation. This is also 
like Browning. But again like Browning, he does not possess 
the dramatic genius in him to represent character in action. 
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So he is often eloquent, but his verse is compact, though often 
rugged and unusual in epithet. He has brought into English 
poetry a certain hardness and virility. He follows traditional 
verse forms but not their rhythm and phraseology. He uses 
daring and sometimes sinister imagery and ‘ makes variations 
in melody and musical emphasis.’ 

H. V. Routh gives a brief but correct estimate of Aber- 
crombie as a poet, thus: 


As a poet, however, he betrays a certain kinship with Tennyson 
and Browning in choice and treatment of theme; and here and there 
one notices touches of the mysticism congenial to Meredith. Above 
all, he loved the vividness, splendour, and impetuosity of the 17th 
century, especially Shakespeare and the Metaphysical school, and 
the eloquence and insight with which the poets dramatised the 
passions of their age, even ‘ the grand emotional impulse driving 
all their existence. It became the wish of his heart to write poetic 
drama and monologue worthy of their spirit. 


If we want to apply Abercrombie’s test of great poetry to his 
own poetry, we find what he calls compendiously ‘incantation’, 
in his Emblems of Love. We find in it the power ‘ to produce in 
us a sort of enchantment........ a power not merely to 
charm and delight, but to kindle our minds into unusual vita- 
lity, exquisitely aware both of things and of the connexions of 
things.’ Further, this poem, as any great poem does, accord- 
ing to his own definition, ‘ enables a remarkable range, not 
merely of experiences, but of kinds of experience, to be collected 
into single finality of harmonious impression.” Again the 
author’s own remarks on Faustus and his lyrical ecstasy in a 
flight of twenty lines of supreme poetry, are in a way applicable 
to his own lyrical moments found in the Vastian section of 
the poem where Abercrombie could sing entrancingly of 
woman’s beauty. These moments, Abercrombie would say 
‘exist for the sake of the poem’s final impression; and by 
existing for that end they are impregnated by something more 
than their own individual immediate Beauty; they catch a 
glamour from the final organic beauty of the whole poem.” 
So, whatever Abercrombie’s defects as a poet be, judging from 
this single poem, Emblems of Love, alone, we have to fix him ina 
prominent place in the march of great poetry. Then, what 
about Abercrombie’s The Sale of Saint Thomas? Abercrombie 
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says, ‘ It is not the magic of language itself, which accounts for 
greatness, but that which comes to us through and by means of 
magical language.’!° Judged by this standard, Abercrombie’s 
play reveals great poetry; and even if he had not written 
anything more his place would have been assured among the 
great poets. 

Abercrombie as a poet used a variety of forms namely, the 
lyric, the ode, the interlude, the idyll, the short play and the 
long one. His achievement in these several forms is an interest- 
ing study. Whatever the critical reservations in the final 
account be, he should have his due. It is a true poetic mind 
that is at work in all that he wrote. 


II. The Lyrical Note 


Abercrombie is not chiefly lyrical in the strict sense of the 
word, though he often rises to lyrical ecstasy in his short poems 
and also his longer narrative and dramatic ones. As a lyric 
proper is a song, its chief quality is music. A literary lyric 
appeals to both the mind and ears of the reader, though as a 
rule it cannot be set to music. 

In Abercrombie’s Soul and Body the conversation is ex- 
quisitely lyrical. The Body says: 


Thou wilt miss the wonder I have made for thee 
Of this dear world with my fashioning senses, 
The blue, the fragrance, the singing and the green.!! 


Here the accent falls regularly so that the metre is regular. 
And the Soul replies also in regularly accented lines: 


As if fires had made me clean, 

I come out of thy experience, 

Thy blue, thy fragrance, thy singing and thy green, 
Passions of love, and most, that holy fear.” 


These lines are highly lyrical, there is a musical cadence in 
them. The repetition of ‘thy’ in the third line lends emo- 
tional fervour to the Soul’s reply, while the dexterous play of 
vowel sounds, u, a, 7 and e of the same line and the variation of 
the vowel sound, o in the fourth line, make the two lines most 
musical. Elizabeth’s Song is similarly of great lyrical value. 
It is subjective in character; it is the artistic experience of a 
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single emotional experience; it contains verbal melodies 
that catch our ear and capture our imagination. Even after 
the song is heard no more, some of the lines ring in the readers’ 
minds, revealing Elizabeth’s emotional ecstasy. 

The Epilogue: Dedication contains many lines of great lyrical 
beauty, but the following must suffice: 


For right amidst there was a court, 
Where always musk’d silences 
Listened to water and to trees; 
And herbage of all fragrant sort,— 
Lavender, lad’s-love, rosemary, 
Basil, tansy, centaury,— 

Was the grass of that orchard, hid 
Love’s amazements all amid.,’!% 


Open vowels coincide with song notes and many consonants 
are found to be useful, because they give smoothness or flui- 
dity. For instance, it is to be noted how 7, m, / or n are used 
to bring the above effect. 

The idea here also captures the reader’s imagination and 
these lines can possibly be set to music. Further, they owe 
something to a diction that has a magical, haunting cadence. 

“The whole idyll, Mary and the Bramble, is full of lyrical 
beauty and is praised by many critics. The following lines 
are most beautiful in conception and execution. 


Nor that the sun now loved with golden stare 
The marvellous behaviour of her hair, 
Bending with finer swerve from off her brow 
Than water which relents before a prow; 
Till in the shining darkness many a gleam 
Of secret bronze-red lustres answered him.!4 


There is another passage of haunting beauty. St. Thomas 
tries to take meaning from the Captain’s attempt to be more 
than himself by ‘ bringing out the shameless vermin in a 
gambolling dance’ and taking pleasure in their joy. He takes 
the clue from the captain and decides to be more than himself 
and insinuate its meaning into his own affairs—his mission 
to India. He says to himself: 
More than myself, I must be? More than myself? 


Ay, till the Kingdom of heaven is within me, 
And the King in his kingdom is one with me! 
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For by how much I can be more than myself, 
By so much am I more myself than ever; 
And this can reach perfection.’ 


Almost all the passages quoted above have the effect of what 
Abercrombie himself calls, ‘incantation’, “ the power of using 
words so as to produce in us a sort of enchantment;...... a 
power not merely to charm and delight, but to kindle our 
minds into unusual vitality, exquisitely aware both of things 
and of the connections of things.’’® 

A few poems from the Lyrics and Unfinished Poems published 
after Abercrombie’s death!’, The Future, This World of 
Terrible Beauty, I Have no Fear of Death, and My Stick deserve 
special mention because of their high imaginative and appeal- 
ing quality. They are strictly speaking literary lyrics and 
are meant to be read and appreciated. 

Of Abercrombie’s lyrics, we can say that All Last Night, 
Hope and Despair, Indignation: an Ode, R.B., White Love, The 
Stream’s Song and Elizabeth’s Song are the most beautiful. They 
possess a haunting loveliness of melody and here and there, a 
touch of profound symbolism. 


III. Odes and Interludes 


Abercrombie wrote two odes and five interludes. His 
Ceremonial Ode is of the irregular Pindaric type and it has a 
lofty message to give. It defines the true function of a 
University. The other ode is on Indignation and here also 
Abercrombie does not follow the fixed and elaborate form of 
the ancient Greeks. Both his odes resemble the modern 
English Odes with their irregular metre which changes with 
the change of his mood. Both are in the form of addresses 
and this is in keeping with the age-long tradition. His Ode on 
Indignation is at once daring and dignified. It is an emphatic 
and indignant protest against a crazy civilization that has 
dislocated the whole of the social structure. Both the Odes 
display a force of lyric and heroic ecstasy extremely rare in 
modern poetry. 

His interludes are dramatic poems, i.e. poems in dialogue 
form. They are not meant for the stage; they are poems meant 
to be read and appreciated. The experiment that Abercrombie 
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made in these interludes is to give them a sort of dialectic or 
dialogue form, as it is best suited for expressiveness. His themes 
are highly metaphysical and the dialogue form drives home 
his philosophical conceptions. His Interludes are strictly 
speaking metaphysical speculations. They may be called 
“Speculative Dialogues’, a name which Abercrombie has 
given to one of his prose works. 


IV. Idylls 


Abercrombie’s ‘Twelve Idylls’, published in 1928, are 
essentially pieces of poetic research in what may be called 
* facts of mind’. They may be characterised in Abercrombie’s 
own words as studies of certain ‘ unique moments of sense, 
thought and feeling ’.18 They are also romantic from the 
point of view of form, setting and atmosphere. But the word 
“romantic ’ lacks fixed or accepted connotation, as different 
writers mean by it different things. Reviewing Abercrombie’s 
book, Romanticism,® Mr John Freeman summarised his 
argument thus: ‘the habit of mind which has acquired the 
name of romanticism is the habit that withdraws from outer 
things and turns in upon itself—withdrawal from the outer to 
inner experience.’2° If we examine Abercrombie’s Idylls, we 
can easily recognise the poet’s frequent tendency to withdraw 
from the outer to inner experience. 

Abercrombie chooses his themes from the Bible or from 
tradition, because they have a special appeal to the popular 
mind. He even justifies such a choice of old themes in his 
book The Idea of Great Poetry. His idylls are short and they 
are either descriptive or narrative or imaginary pictures. The 
extraordinary development of imaginative sensibility as seen 
in his Mary and the Bramble, the element of an exceptional 
insight and symbolism as evidenced in his mythological poems 
like The Olympians, Zagreus, Asmodeus and the high-flown 
notions of In the Dunns, the horrific in Witchcraft: New Style, 
the exquisitely picturesque description of nature as in Ryton 
Firs and the undisturbed beauty of The Death of a Friar, all 
reveal only the romantic aspect of his poetry and not the 
escapist mentality characteristic of some of the other Georgians. 

He takes up for the themes of his Idylls certain psychological 
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moments or situations. Abercrombie has said that the peculiar 
ereatness of Tennyson lay in his presentation of unique moments 
of sense, thought and feeling, all compounded together.** ‘The 
same may be said of Abercrombie himself, for in his “ Twelve 
Idylls’ he exhibits an uncanny knack in presenting such, if not 
more, intense moments of sense, thought and feeling. But 
Abercrombie’s idylls do not centre round one thing as Tenny- 
son’s, though both the poets have similarly caught and develop- 
ed their themes at various intervals. Tennyson’s idylls are 
descriptive and narrative stories, while Abercrombie’s are 
story-like things, but rather abstract speculations with very 
little of movement in them. According to W. P. Ker an idyll 
is a short poem, giving in a small space what longer poems give 
in larger ones and anything will therefore do for any idyll.?? 
In fact, an idyll is ‘a little picture ’, and Abercrombie’s idylls 
are all little pictures and they satisfy the popular definition, 
because each of them represents a scene, a mood, an imagined 
vision a romance or incident marked by Pathos. But like the 
idylls of Tennyson or Theocritus, Abercrombie’s idylls are not 
heroic. Like Theocritus, his experiment has been, as he him- 
self admits in his preface to Collected Poems (1930) ‘ to give the 
dialogue a narrative setting.’ His tendency is what Mr. 
Herbert Palmer calls ‘ to drop into straightforward dramatic 
dialogue, marking a considerable severance from the Tenny- 
sonian tradition, which demanded that the story must be told 
continuously and with little emphasis on speeches.’*? It is only 
here, in some of the idylls, that Abercrombie makes use of 
rhyme. After a careful study of his idylls, what we particularly 
preserve in our memory are the alliterative metre of Asmodeus, 
the slow musical couplets of The Death of a Friar, the happily 
rhymed octosyllables of Zagreus and the relatively simple but 
highly lyrical notes of Ryton Firs. 


V. The Plays 


As a playwright, Abercrombie is a realist. He has dealt 
with the rustic world, and has thus shown his democratic 
sentiment in poetry. The modern age is characterised by the 
_ love of realism and is intensely interested in the social problems 
of the day. Writers like Shaw, Galsworthy and Barrie wrote 
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problem plays, z.e. plays treating of all kinds of social problems 
—marriage, the place of woman, law and justice, strife be- 
tween capital and labour, class prejudice, crime and punish- 
ment, and so on. Modern drama has thus become far more 
intellectual than it ever was before and gives plenty of food for 
thought. Shaw once said that he wanted ‘a pit of philoso- 
phers’. Modern drama has thus become a compelling factor 
in bringing the enlightened audience to the theatre. Aber- 
crombie too wrote intellectual plays, not very successful on the 
stage. “They are lacking in action, and the heady texture of 
his poetry asked too much of audiences who had forgotten how 
to listen to poetry at all, but the fault would have been cured 
by the experience of regular work in a theatre.’24 

He has dealt with certain problems in his plays but he is 
never didactic like Shaw, nor does he use the play for propag- 
anda purposes. ‘The problems he raises, or simply states, are 
only incidental and intellectual. Huis plays may be described 
as studies of certain aspects of human life and nothing more. 

The views of George Bernard Shaw regarding the utilitarian 
or the didactic aspects of art do not agree with Abercrombie’s 
theories of aesthetics. According to Shaw, ‘ art for art’s sake’ 
is a simple shibboleth and he believes in the didactic art to 
reform the existing ills in society. Abercrombie would have 
certainly laughed at Shaw’s remark: ‘ For art’s sake alone I 
would not face the toil of writing a single sentence,’ for Aber- 
crombie was the great exponent of an aesthetic theory of art. 

Abercrombie’s power of characterisation is great. Modern 
drama is unheroic in the sense that it has not created characters 
like Lear, Othello, Hamlet, Cleopatra or Desdemona. Even if 
there are any heroes or heroines worth the name, they are all 
common little men, women, not great and awe-inspiring person- 
ages. But Abercrombie is slightly different from the other con- 
temporary writers in this respect, for he has given us many 
memorable characters. They are all women, ranging from a 
queen to a fisherwoman, (Vashti, the woman in The Stazrcase, 
Katrina and Judith and Deborah)—what a galaxy of memor- 
able feminine characters! 

. But Abercrombie’s forte as a playwright lies chiefly in provid- 

ing what may be called a sort of psychological climate for his 
plays. His Adder and Deborah are clear illustrations of certain 
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psychological principles. In The Adder he illustrates the 
principle of association and that of natural development of in- 
stincts like curiosity and pugnacity shaping their way into self- 
assertion. Seth’s daughter, who has been brought up in 
utter seclusion segregated from the ‘ scarlet’ side of life, begins 
to feel an inexplicable throbbing in her heart, for power, for 
pride and for freedom. She accidentally sees an old tramping 
beggar-woman, with a patch of scarlet on the back of her 
poor cloak, which colour makes a special appeal to the girl’s 
emotions. She thinks that the beggar woman must have some 
pride in wearing it. She associates this scarlet colour with 
her blood and regrets the uselessness of her blood so shining 
scarlet, ‘ if life takes nothing from it.’ This suppression has 
provoked curiosity in her, which has finally led to self-assertion, 
for she asks her father in the end with all the vehemence she 
commands: 


What right have you 
To cheat me of a knowledge all folks have ?”® 


His Deborah is indeed a bravura-piece, daring in its attempt 
to shape life, though it results in failure. In this three-act 
play the author chooses a fisherwoman for his excellent illus- 
tration of the principle of sublimation (a principle of sociali- 
sation, a method in which instincts, desires and tendencies are 
directed into channels approved by self as well as society). 
In sublimation, there is a refinement of the crude instincts, a 
rising to higher personal and social levels. Sublimation is 
therefore a really healthy form of diverting the psychic energy 
of the instincts and complexes into useful and noble channels. 
A childless woman may find satisfaction for the maternal 
instinct in caring for orphans. A person disappointed in love 
may seek satisfaction in religion or in social service; or a person 
of thwarted desires and hopes may take to literature or poetry. 
This modern principle of sublimation has essentially interested 
Abercrombie who worked it out in his Deborah. This attitude 
may be described as the dauntless defensive measure of 
Deborah against the hard buffets of Fate. If we analyse the 
process of her sublimation, we find three stages: When she loses 
her lover David, she employs all her mental energy in bringing 
up the orphan boy, Barnaby, and finds pleasure in taking care of 
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him. Again, when Barnaby comes of age, she takes delight 
in the union of Barnaby and Mariam, the sister of her lost 
lover. But when Barnaby deserts Mariam and disappoints 
Deborah, the latter again bravely faces this and sublimates 
her disappointed desires in the service of the deserted girl. 

Abercrombie also illustrates the principle of suggestion, 
another psychological concept. It can easily be traced in the 
raving of Mariam for Gabriel Hounds, after she gives birth to 
a still-born child. The same principle is also at work in 
The End of the World in rousing up a sudden sensation and in 
the consequent reestimation of values among the village folk. 
In Phoenix, again, the Queen has successfully adopted this 
principle of suggestion in exciting the sex-instinct in the prince 
for the object of his father’s love. As another example, we 
can take Witchcraft: New Style which was published for the 
first time in Georgian Poetry (1918-19) and was later included 
in Twelve Idylls (1929). ‘ Outwardly it seems to be a some- 
what uncanny, but thoroughly vital, tale of a common woman’s 
dominance over her husband, through a shrewd magic of her 
mind. Inwardly and really it is a psychological study of a 
very modern kind, a clear, clean-cut analysis of the power of 
suggestion. 76 


VI. Philosophy 


Prof. V. de Sola Pinto tells me that he knew Abercrombie 
quite well and he certainly worked out no consistent system of 
philosophy as it is not the business of a poet.”’ His poems 
abound in metaphysical speculation and sometimes they are 
based on the Bible. But, Abercrombie is not an orthodox 
Christian either. The question scarcely arises in the case of a 
man who gives his mind free play. He salutes deep thought 
wherever he finds it,—in the Bible, in legend, in the Bhagavad- 
gita. It is difficult, to know how deep or wide is Abercrombie’s 
knowledge of the Bhagavadgita. A poet makes much of a few 
hints. 

The question whether Abercrombie has a philosophy at all 
may now be taken up. Theodore Maynard, an American 
critic, considers him as ‘ an egoistic sceptic ’ with ‘ a philosophy 
that is negative’, standing apart from Coleridge and his 
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German metaphysics, Shelley and his atheism, Swinburne and 
his paganism and even Davidson and his materialism.** He 
says that all of them were positive though vague, but he calls 
Abercrombie the subtle sceptic who ‘ finds the notion of final, 
immutable, absolute truth incredible.’ He explains how he 
calls him an ‘ egoistic sceptic,’ not abusively, but only by way of 
definition, ‘ egoistic’, probably meaning ‘ pertaining to the self’ 
and not selfish, and ‘sceptic’ meaning ‘ a negative philosopher’. 
Maynard quotes in illustration the last twenty-five lines of 
The Fool’s Adventure, where the Fool finally finds the monger of 
Good and Bad within one’s own Self. 

However, Maynard himself gladly acknowledges that his 
criticism is incorrect, ‘if applied to anyone of two or three 
particular instances’ and that that large admission falls with 
special force to that very remarkable play, The Sale of Saint 
Thomas. The New God proclaims unequivocally that Aber- 
crombie is a positive philosopher of the orthodox type that 
propounds the love of God as the surest and the only means of 
salvation. Saint Thomas preaches in unmistakable terms the 
doctrine of monism—unity of souls—which leads to ecstatic 
action in the construction of the Palace of Souls. Maynard 
passes by these examples and concentrates on the Seekers, 
namely Idwal, Peregrinus and chiefly the ‘ Fool’, and describes 
Abercrombie as an ‘ egoistic sceptic.’ Referring to The Sale 
of Saint Thomas Maynard says: 


Truth is not even relative, Mr. Abercrombie says in effect, be- 
cause a relative implies an absolute truth, But what may be 
accepted as truth is anything that delights the spirit’s intellectual 
lust, This is the idea of the whole of The Sale of Saint Thomas. 
He is condemned by his Lord for ‘ refusing faith in the unknown 
powers within man’s nature ’; but he is not condemned because he 
refuses faith in the whole point of his apostolate—that known power 
outside man’s nature. He is told—not to carry the gospel to India 
—but explore his ‘ knowledgeable desire.’ 


But this criticism was based only upon the first act of the play 
published in 1911. In the fuller version of the play (1931), 
we see how the doubting Thomas not only explores his know- 
ledgeable desire but also preaches the Lord’s gospel of the union 
of souls. Mr. Maynard, therefore, stands alone in his provo- 
cative criticism of Abercrombie’s metaphysical poems. Una 
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Ellis-Fermor, for instance, estimates Abercrombie as ‘ one of 
the finest metaphysical and religious poets of...this country, 
enjoying a high esteem for his work in France also.’3° Wilfrid 
Gibson writes in his preface to Lyrics and Unfinished Poems of 
Abercrombie (1940): 


No poet, assuredly, has ever had a more vivid sense of the reality 
and vitality of beauty or has celebrated the glories of the universe 
with a more rapturous ecstasy; his was a realism which accepted 
life in all its manifestations as one and indivisible; and he was ever 
seeking to reveal the spiritual reality which underlies superficial 
appearances, and disclose the essential integrity of the visible and 
invisible universe.*! 


Even granting Maynard’s criticism for a moment, Abercrom- 
bie’s so called scepticism never leads to unhealthy pessimism. 
He is definitely hopeful of man’s inner powers and the ultimate 
realisation of his destiny. His readers do not at all experience 
any feeling of depression or hopelessness. They are, on the 
other hand, infused with feelings of ecstasy, hope and optimism. 
Abercrombie believes in the ultimate truth—the union of souls 
—and it does not warrant cessation or negation of all activities. 
He recommends ecstatic action, and the final truth is certainly 
an ideal to be striven after. It is therefore better to regard 
Abercrombie as one who belongs to ‘ the type of wise that soar 
but never roam.’ Oliver Elton says: 


He read much philosophy, not for the sake of any formal 
system, but as a poet reads it, for whatever might fire his imagination 
or point to some satisfying creed. He is for ever circling round the 
ancient problems: the nature of beauty, the place of love in life and 
in the universal order, the possible union of the individual self with 
the one, and the attendant mastery of evil.” 


He is not ‘ metaphysical ’ in the sense in which we appiy the 
term to Donne and other poets. They are preoccupied with 
scholastic philosophy of the Middle ages and strange conceits. 
Abercrombie is ‘ metaphysical’ because he tries to probe the 
mysteries of Evil and of the Self. Such philosophical poetry 
can succeed only when, as in the metaphysical poets, it 1s 
limited to deep emotion and feeling. ‘ Religious’ poetry 
succeeds when it is inspired by an intense experience imagina- 
‘tively presented as in Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven or 
in Hopkins’s The Wreck of The Deutschland. Abercrombie’s 
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poetry is not religious in this sense, nor is his philosophical 
speculation rendered in terms of feeling. Though he is often 
lyrical and imaginative, he is many times obscure and diffuse. 


H. V. Routh says: 


Had he fully succeeded in fusing the old and the new, Abercrom- 
bie would have achieved more than any poet of his age. But he 
was too completely dominated by the passionate urgency of his 
seventeenth century models, and tried to create conflicts as deep 
as theirs. He searched far and wide for subjects which might give 
his imagination scope, and found what he wanted sometimes amid 
self-communings of his fellow-craftsmen, and yet again sometimes 
among the obscure tragedies and comedies of the underworld. In 
every situation, we are invited to sympathise with the cravings of 
the infinite soul imprisoned and individualised among the instincts 
of each healthy human body—art (he would say) thrives on the 
undecided tension between the physical and metaphysical—and 
only death can resolve the tangle.*? 


While concluding, it must be admitted that Abercrombie’s 
poetry has its own limitations. They are ‘ laborious minute- 
ness’, want of a sense of humour, a passion for philosophical 
abstractions, a certain superficial density of style characteristic 
of crude resonance and finally what Herbert Palmer calls, 
a sort of ‘ diffuseness ’.24  ‘ He is, though a very sensitive and 
imaginative poet, an extremely hard-headed one, and much of 
his tough, tangled verse is too cerebral to permit of quick 
reading.’®> But, he has his own virtues. They are his integrity 
of thought, his mastery of poetic medium, his lofty and soaring 
imagination and the severe artistic descriptive he practises. 
When all is said, we cannot resist the conclusion that there is 
something Titanic in him which defies criticism and he certainly 
lives as one of the greatest poets of the century. Of all his 
works, Emblems of Love and The Sale of Saint Thomas and the two — 
plays The Adder and Deborah and the Ode on Indignation are of 
high architectonic value, and they are sure specimens of pure 
and permanent art. His poetry is great and memorable for 
his metaphysical speculations, for his lofty sentiments, for his 
mastery of medium, for his soaring intellect and for his integrity 
of thought. Without doubt, then, he has a unique place 
among the moderns and he richly deserves the esteem given 
him by his friends in the special number of English issued in 
his memory.** 
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Mr. Wilfrid Gibson referring to Abercrombie’s ‘ many- 
faceted genius ’ and bemoaning the loss of his friend, says: 


The interruption of the war when he was in the full exercise 
of his mature powers and the exigencies of implacable circumstance 
prevented him from realising many dreams; and, in going through 
the scattered papers he has left behind him, it is sad to note how 
many promising conceptions suffered an untimely frustration. Yet, 
withal, what a noble legacy has it been his to add to the incompar- 
able riches of the English inheritance.*” 


While Dr. Elton says, ““ Few English poets of mark have set 
forth their critical creed so fully and methodically,’*® the 
reviewer in the Oxford Magazine says, “‘It is this dual aspect of 
Abercrombie’s work which is likely to fix his place in the march 
of English Literature.’’*® It is quite an unprofitable speculation 
what Abercrombie could have done further, had he been spared 
to us for a few years more, but, his contribution to literature is 
evident, as seen in all the preceding pages and it is certainly 
great. Though some think his poetry is going out of date, 
the writer of this article, believes that all this rich legacy will 
sparkle: 


In the light of lights 
Man’s little works strewn on the sands of time, sparkle 
Like cut jewels in the beatitude of God’s countenance.*° 
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K. D. Sethna 


Joyce Chadwick and John A. Chadwick, contemporary 
with each other and belonging to our own time, are hardly 
heard of in English critical circles. The former died in 
England in 1950, the latter in India as far back as 1939; but 
their works have made little headway. Identical in surname, 
they were yet no relatives; they did not even come in contact 
and wrote without knowledge of each other’s poetry. But 
their common surname is highly symbolic; for both expressed 
themselves under a similar spiritual stress and combined with 
the typical English note a mystic motive either directly caught 
from or indirectly attuned to modern renascent India. 


I 
The Poetic Vision of Joyce Chadwick 


Selected Verse! by Joyce Chadwick—this slender volume of 
nine poems I received from the author in August 1950, with 
six poems inscribed in ink in her own hand on the blan kspaces. 
It confirmed the very favourable judgment prompted by three 
poems she had sent me for publication in the cultural review, 
Mother India, whose editor I was. My opinion has not changed 
over all these years. And that has made me wonder all the 
more how English critics could be completely oblivious of a 
poet not only genuine but of a really rare sensibility. 

Of course, in a general way, all genuine poets possess a 
sensibility that is rare: indeed without it they cannot write 
living poetry. But there is a range of sensibility that most 
poets share despite the individual perception of each—and 
there is a range which is uncommon and shared by only a few 
like Miss Chadwick. The latter range may not by itself make a 
poet finer or greater, but it does provide us with a most unusual 
‘inscape’ and ‘ instress ’, a depth of vision and an intensity of 
emotion that reveal with a vivid directness occult, mystical, 
spiritual meanings and convey a keen sense of the superhuman, 
the divine, the eternal. 
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I cannot say that Miss Chadwick’s work is uniformly 
excellent. Perhaps this is a grave criticism, considering that 
the book presents ‘ selected verse ’ and that the poems number 
no more than fifteen in all. But two things must be said to 
counteract the gravity of this censure. To be uniformly 
excellent in the poetic disclosure of such ‘inscape’ and 
* instress’ as we have in Miss Chadwick’s work is to expect 
almost the impossible and, in view of this difficulty, I may aver 
that the amount of her excellence is large. Besides, there is a 
flamelike livingness in her work, perceptible in the background 
even when not fully brought out, which shows the possibility 
of writing often at one’s highest. Both, therefore, as promise 
and as achievement, her selected verse is remarkable. 

Not only freshly found word and image—intense, beautiful, 
deepening into distances—but also a strange rhythm imparting 
an emotion that seems to come with a holy force as if to remake 
one’s life and, through the new subjectivity, a new objective 
world: this is the general impression Miss Chadwick’s best 
work leaves on me. That is why she must be read not with 
the eye alone. The sounds must get their full value and be 
physically heard if their suggestions are to envelop us and 
succeed in materialising, as it were, the inner mystery. When 
the poems are read with clear though soft audibility, a heart- 
breaking loveliness is realised: the heart thrills and breaks, 
so to speak, into a rapt smile and a dream-exploring sight, the 
eyes catching hold not only of things but also of what is wonder- 
fully behind them and, by what vision, drawing the depths out. 
This vision, we may say, is of ‘ the force and the function’ such 
as Miss Chadwick puzzles over in the stanzas called Felled 
Hornbeams which were published in an English magazine? 
and speak of ‘a firm blue-grey’ revealed when hornbeam 
thickets were cut down on a hill. 


....No watching has taught me as yet 
What is the activity of blue-grey light 
Flashing from log to dead leaf, leaf to eyesight; 
Running the logs on a blue-grey squirrel’s feet. 


Received at the same time from the printed page and from the 
vibrated air, the best pieces in Selected Verse are at once delicate 
and dynamic—a structure often as of a modulated mist which 
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one imagines a breath might dissolve and yet marble-strong 
with a packed precision and purity that pattern forth signific- 
ance from unknown dimensions of being. 

The opening piece, To God the Creator, is perhaps the most 
magnificent in the genre I have tried to indicate. There is 
some touch of Hopkins—a gripping, rapture-raw, close-flashing 
though complex directness—and some touch of Abercrombie’s 
uplifting thought-vigour and impatient massing of ideas—and 
a touch of the later Yeats’s taut exquisiteness crossed with the 
quivering and plunging passion that is the mind of the Meta- 
physicals. But when I say this I do not mean anything 
imitative. The touches are only signs of broad affinities. 
Even if there were imitation, the fusing of three or four such 
temperaments and manners would itself be a striking originality. 
But there is much more here. Miss Chadwick has a mood and 
a music all her own, full of a more insistent mystical experience, 
a concreter seeing of spiritual presences—and the technique 
too is individual. 

In view of that experience and seeing, the truest affinity we 
may trace is perhaps with what we may call the general or 
essential poetic current passing through some of the English- 
writing disciples of that Master of ‘ Integral Yoga’ from India, 
Sri Aurobindo, though most of their work Miss Chadwick 
could scarcely have seen before penning hers. They are, as a 
rule, more elaborate-structured, more clearly moulded in even 
their complexities and may be said to have more poise in the 
midst of their dazzlements: she is more nervous in not only her 
intricate but also her massive movements; she puts shade within 
shade with great quickness (often telescoping the grammar), 
as if she were a little afraid lest she should lose the light that 
breaks upon her in gushes through what appear to be expand- 
ing and contracting apertures. Yet there is for all the difference 
a subtle resemblance, all the less liable to be missed if one lets 
the ear ‘ read’ and the intuition understand—a resemblance 
which, when felt, seems to make her and them part of some new 
emergent Zeitgeist one in fundamental drive behind renascent 
India’s rediscovery of ‘ inwardness’ and modernist Europe’s 
* heritage of symbolism ’. 

There is hardly a poem in Miss Chadwick’s booklet without 
the suggestion in it of the leap upward of a Godhead secret 
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within the human or the leap outward of a Godhead waiting 
in world-nature or the leap downward of a Godhead poised 
above the mind’s knowledge. Occasionally it is difficult to 
make distinctions: all the three leaps seem to fuse, as also in 
the strangely effective lines she sent me in a letter (dated 23rd 
August 1949), introducing them with some words on their 
theme: ‘‘ Last November I did a poem about artists which 
ended— 


Coming with knowledge out of the primal Fire— 
The felt and the kept: not to be lost any more— 
Questing soul through the whole of body can pour 
White, red, apricot, grey, rose, amethyst, pure 
Blue, and the shrill 

Colourless Fire. 


But there is sometimes a wrestling with the sense she has of the 
marvels within, around, above, and a turning of them into 
poetic shape with a deliberative and constructive imagination— 
a vivid forceful thinking out in images: then the effect is not 
directly revealing and the inner tone which is almost never 
absent gets weakened. Here and there we meet with a certain 
smiling ambiguity, as though the poet were happy with her 
own seizures of spiritual nuances and did not care whether the 
word-body into which she puts them brought out their beauty 
in full. An example may be found even outside her booklet— 
in a poem I received for publication, called The Sun’s Quiet 


Side: 


Blake’s Moon ‘ with delight 

Sits and smiles on the night’: 

I’ve known that Moon—but smiling on a day. 

It was in me, 

And round our hub, gyrating Possibility: 

Wind smoking along grasses, 

And quiet, heavy horses; 

People, and creative and destructive forces— 

But which was which, or what was meant or was a meaning 
distorted— 

Of that, no knowledge. 

O which is which, and what is meant, and how is meaning 

distorted ? 
Ssh! ‘This Moon is a strange Moon— 
And wisdom reachable by being still in it wholly delighted. 
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This poem, except for two or three lines, may serve also to 
illustrate in one of several ways the occasions when Miss 
Chadwick’s language has a lowered intensity and the idiom 
of our times displays its accidental as distinguished from its 
essential character and we feel the merely contemporary accent 
rather than the individually modern. 

From Selected Verse, as total successes I should choose To 
God the Creator, A Woman Said This in My Dream, The Seven 
Abilities of the Body, All Shape has a Sun and a Moon in It and Ability. 
I have said enough about the first in my general description of 
Miss Chadwick’s inspiration. I specially fancy in it the lines: 


No prophet’s notion of you, yours I want; 

I want you, tiger-fiercé, like lilacs gentle, 

Your breath may burn me so, or so enchant: 

No matter, come! And if your hurricane Will 
My littleness do disperse and my presumption, 
And so I am split and burned and, shrivelled, fall, 
I can but fall into your dark Destruction— 

And your Destruction is you. . 


This transposes to another and perhaps a feminine plane the 
mood and impulse of lines by one of the poets who have sprung 
up around Sir Aurobindo in response to his own literary as well 
as Yogic creativity. Those lines Miss Chadwick had not at all 
read when she wrote hers. They are from a poem addressed 
to the god Agni of the Rigveda: the Rigvedic Agni is the divine 
Fire visioned in various forms as the secret urge of our evolu- 
tion towards the perfect Splendour that is the Spirit: 


O smile of heaven locked in a seed of light— 

O music burning through the heart’s dumb rock— 
O beast of beauty with the golden beard— 

O lust-consumer in the virgin’s bed— 

Come with thy myriad eyes that face all truth, 
Thy myriad arms equal to each desire! 

Shatter or save, but fill this gap of gloom.. 

Work thy strange will, but load our gaze no more 
With unexplorable freedoms of black air, 

An infinite rapture veiled by infinite pain. 
Lightning of Truth, God’s lava passion, come! 


Possibly the femininity, no less than the difference, of the 
plane to which Miss Chadwick has transposed the mood and 
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impulse of these lines may be indicated more directly by 
following up her verse— 

‘And so I am split and burned and, shrivelled, fall—’ not 
with her own two— 


I can but fall into your dark Destruction 
And your Destruction is you— 


but with a rephrasing of their admirable point and force more 
deliberately, thus: 


I can but strike the depth of a Destruction 
Whose very darkness is you. 


In the same poem I like immensely the following also: 


Now you are golden around me, I am dark, 
Central and safe within you, winged with you; 
Move in your music towards that mundane mark 
All moves to, but entranced.... 


It is a fine commingling of the mood of ‘ the Cloud of Un- 
knowing’ with something Shelleyan as well as Dantesque. 
Miss Chadwick’s glimpse of God as Nature itself supernatured 
is most enchantingly concrete: 


Sweeter to smell than sun-warmed cedar bark 
Shaped with more grace than cats or willow trees, 
Harder than stone, more soft than petals, cool 
Than a pear, musical than bees, 

Movement of stars, My thunder, autumn’s full 
Glorious gale-paeans in green uplifted seas 

That fall again like young gannets; kind like sleep, 
Stiller than old carp in a lily pool.... 


And I find poignantly profound the phrases: 


What is the stabbing principle in these 

Homely delights ?>—why dreadful as dear 

Dogs barking across mist-riding moonlit hills 

Out of old farms, ducks quacking, linden-trees 

Sweet far beyond pleasure when the turned summer fills 
Field, courtyard, bee-soul with their blossoms’ tune— 
Bell-note surely to returned Paradise ? 


Here we have to a distinct advantage the qualities of the 
English genius which, even in its mystical orientation, differs 
in several respects from the Indian. One of the points of 
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difference—and this is what is here—is a more intimately 
affectionate awareness of the outer life’s details, including 
the details of Nature. Other points which are hardly an 
advantage are, in general, a tendency to have the inner 
vision in excited spurts instead of in a steady glow and a 
proclivity to hold together the golden glimpses either in a sort 
of happy heap or by means of a cementing intellectual imagi- 
nation instead of catching them up against an immediately 
perceived mystical background which serves to make them 
cohere. 

I am touched deeply also by the first paragraph of Beyond 
the Moonbeam: 


Labour done, 

To her own music, slenderly, the Moon goes down; 
Leaving the sea to anguish for the shore alone, 

The growth-struck seedling alone to split and spiral on; 
Child-bearing, love-bereft women strive to find 

Beyond the Moon’s working a more pitiful Mind. 


It is worth pausing a little over both the art and the signifi- 
cance of these lines. The brief opening phrase, ‘ Labour done ’. 
could not technically be bettered for suggestion of nothing 
more remaining to be accomplished and of a quiet yet implac- 
able finality. The next line— 

‘To her own music, slenderly, the Moon goes down ’— is a 
triumph of subtlety. In conjunction with the words preceding 
it, it manages to convey with an easy concision that now the 
Moon is free from the cosmic toil to which it was applied and 
so it attends to its own being’s rhythm, gets rapt in its own 
beauty which is an exquisiteness no travail can exhaust or mar, 
and moves out of the world’s sight to a repose that has no ears 
for the struggle and the agony of the world. This last shade 
of meaning is brought out clearly in the next three lines which 
carry in perfect language the pathos of a world derelict of the 
light and abandoned to the loneliness of its own self, all its 
movement and growth and creativity a painful thwarted grope. 
The concluding words of the passage, hinting the blind direct- 
ion of the search by ‘ child-bearing, love-bereft women ’— 

Beyond the moon’s working a more pitiful Mind—are a 
veritable masterpiece, full of ‘the tears of things’, charged with 
the terrible coldness of the vast and beautiful powers that rule 
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our sublunary life, powers attracting and stimulating us, working 
within our hearts and limbs, giving us short spells of pleasure 
and then forsaking us to an unfathomable woe—a woe which 
strains towards some Mystery beyond the indifferent wonders 
of the visible universe and calls out for compassion, for under- 
standing, for guidance and personal response. Mark the 
craftsmanship of the line—the play of all the three labials in 
the language (b, m, p), the scheme of a varied fivefold liability 
which gives an extreme or saturated sense of an alliterative 
yet spontaneous insistence expressing the constant cry of the: 
human soul: the labial alliteration is especially apt because a 
sustained ‘ feel’ is created by it of trembling lips of prayer 
appealing beyond time to eternity. And the two m’s of ‘more’ 
and ‘ Mind’ pick up significantly the initial sound in ‘ Moon’, 
as if to connect Nature with Supernature and to pass through 
both the béauty and the power of the former to some marvellous 
Godhead that gives the cosmos its being and also transcends the 
cosmic workings by bringing not only beauty and power but 
also a brooding love. 

One wishes the whole of Beyond the Moonbeam had the same 
inspiration. Not-that the rest is infelicitous or superficial; but 
except for a line here and there we miss the absolute accent. 
It seems that, though Miss Chadwick has generally a deftness 
of phrase, she is mostly at her best in short snatches and in 
small poems. ‘Take A Woman Said This in My Dream: 


** Father, give me 

Half a crown. 

I must pay 

For time to pray: 

Holiness is 

Dear to-day. 

Father, give me half a queen’s, 
Half a martyr’s 

Crown,” 


This has admirably the crosslight of a dream-experience which 
yet goes beyond mere dreaming to the spontaneous and sur- 
prising felicities of the inner mystic mind. I think it is unique 
in its naive but still deep charm and its sudden splendour of 
suggestion with the help of a revelatory pun. In another way 
the poem Miss Chadwick has written out in ink on page 9, 
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The Seven Abilities of the Body, is also of the same exceptional 
quality: | 
All the powers before they go 
Bless a body’s overthrow: 
Scarlet, rose and purple toil— 
And the honeysuckle Heart— 
To despoil, 
These that held it, loosen the knot 
The grey inhabitant of the throat 
Moulds it out; 
The white watcher in the head 
Spreads by gazing at it, the rout; 
The blue lily over them 
Is—already—on a new stem. 


An exquisite occultism is here, a freshness and an unstrained 
surprise by means so simple yet packed with breath-taking 
secrets. I am inclined to put All Shape Has a Sun and a Moon in 
Jt (again a poem handwritten in my copy) on a par with these 
two gems, because of its pure distilled intuitiveness: 

A Moon that sees, 

A Sun that is, 

Form finds in itself 

On its knees. 

Kneeling Man 

Arising can 

Move delighted in any place 

That silvern face, 

That flaming head, 

On his little, needed, neat 

Clay feet. 


This kind of art is a rarity, seldom practised before except by 
Emily Dickinson perhaps, but not by her in the same fashion. 
Hers was a certain intuitive epigrammaticism or else paradox- 
play that by a most economical inspiration, in which homely 
phrases were injected unpredictably with a piquant splendour, 
pricked open the mystery of the human heart or pinned down 
the far-calling strangeness lurking in familiar sights: Joyce 
Chadwick’s is an intuitive symbolism, an immediate seizing of 
inner realities through concrete, unelaborated emblems or em- 
blematic gestures. Emily Dickinson seems to catch through 
the wide-awake intelligence’s two outward-gazing eyes intense 
twinkles from life’s depths: Joyce Chadwick is an artist of what 
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is termed by Eastern initiates the Third Eye and she operates 
with quick flashes in a dimension of which the wide-awake 
intelligence knows nothing but which one might slip between 
waking and slumber. 

Something of this art but now less occult though still inly- 
lit is in the lines from Wo!: 


Old woman, you want praise for a flower 
Who should sigh for a Sickle, 
Who should burn for a Bonfire. 


But the connection with the common world is more clear. 
That does not detract from the poetry as such, and Miss 
Chadwick is fine too in her straightforward descriptive 
mysticism : 

Still, I arose on a white ladder, 

Thence in the ultimate whiteness was: 

Its energies dropping in pansy-petal 

Rich heats for the terminal 

Cold body to use— 


White light, white will, 

White fire that forms all, 

Be you wine or be you fever 

Working in me, your manifestation. .. 


This booklet is, of course, not everybody’s meat, and a tendency 
in places to be in both thought and language condensed and 
complicated may keep some people away and, I should add, 
a degree of elusiveness, a sort of bright slipping through the 
fingers, in a few poems may discourage the average readér; 
but these are not in themselves faults. And though they are 
not always enlivened into positive qualities and merits by Miss 
Chadwick, I am of the opinion that Selected Verse—especially 
my copy of it with the poet’s additions—achieves, on a small 
scale, a good deal of radiant value in an extraordinary and 
difficult field. What perhaps is most precious about it is the 
glimpse it gives of the luminous future open to the poet ina 
broadening vista. But the future in the usual sense was never 
to be. 

A couple of excerpts from her two last letters will provide the 
explanation. The latter, dated 20th June 1950, begins: 

““T have to thank you for a letter which very strongly ‘ spoke 
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to my condition’, as the Quakers call it. This ‘remoulding’ 
process—how marvellous and fascinating to watch! 


Sun the Person is leaning down; 
His rustle of Godhead’s on my skin; 
It takes my pain 
To use, I suppose, 
To colour a rose, 
To kill a man. 
Within, within 
The hands are working; the lips whistle 
Into my mouth the pomp of his purple 
Golden magnificent Breath... . 
As He does, I look down on my death. 


The deep X-ray treatment was, I admit, terrifying. One had 
the feeling of a much too powerful force being hurled into one’s 
body by people without any adequate knowledge at all of 
what they were doing—of course, no spiritual or occult know- 
ledge. ‘The whole thing was ‘ State medicine’ at its worst, 
and regimentation at its maddest. (Even the times of getting 
reactions were fixed and woe betide you if you got one sooner! 
It was just ignored and you must get on as best you could for 
another 48 hours or so, when the same condition became legiti- 
mate and something was done for it.) Finally the exhaustion 
they produced was so great that they had to leave off, but 
expect me to go back and begin the whole thing over again... .’ 

The next communication, dated 9th September 1950, is 
from a Nursing Home. After a few literary and _ political 
comments it says: 


‘‘ You must excuse a poor letter. Iwas brought to this place 
five weeks ago, having been nearly killed by a second course of 
deep X-ray treatment. Thanks to blood-transfusion and good 
care I have recovered from that, but a new growth has started which 
is not operable, and I do not expect to be in this body a great while 
longer. The packing-up process takes a lot of energy, which is 
why this letter is what Keats called ‘such stuff’, But it is a necessary 
process... ‘ All suffering in the evolution is a preparation of 
strength and bliss.’ It is this which has to be set up against the 
prevalent and, I am sure, absurdly exaggerated dread of cancer 
there is in this country. For the rest it is just an example of the 
sweeping out of that ‘dusty room’ of which we are told in The 
Yoga and Its Objects.””* 
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II 
The Inspiration and Art of John A. Chadwick 


The most famous work of the prominent philosophical 
writer, C. D. Broad, Mind and Its Place in Nature, is inscribed to 
J. A. Chadwick. Although this inscription is enough to hint 
to us the esteem in which, even as a young man, that student 
of Philosophy and Mathematical Logic was held, we can never 
guess from it that he deserves an essay which might well be 
entitled Chadwick.and his Place in the World. For it is not as a 
philosopher or mathematical logician that he has become 
significant, nor was it at Cambridge that he did so. Only 
after leaving Trinity College to sail to India and after 
throwing up a professorship at an educational institution at 
Lucknow he suddenly flowered into a poet of exceptional 
quality. What brought about the flowering was his stay in 
Sri Aurobindo’s Ashram of Yoga at Pondicherry. There, 
after a short spell, he made one of a group of poets writing in 
English whom, during the 1930’s, Sri Aurobindo carried with 
a most acute and intimate care, both analytic and constructive, 
towards the Ideal of a perfect mystical and spiritual expression. 

As we might expect of a mind trained to careful intellectuality, 
Chadwick—or Arjava, as he came to be known from the name 
Arjavananda (meaning ‘ Joy of straightforwardness’) given 
him’ by Sri Aurobindo—did not achieve his closeness to the 
Ideal through a lavish spontaneity whose very breath is song. 
A deliberate, self-critical, compact perfection belonged to him. 
Instead of taking the Kingdom of Heaven by a stormy frontal 
assault, he laid slow siege to it and won its treasures by patient 
compulsion—a victory no less complete though differing in 
plan and technique. 

Here too is a superb energy of imagination expended not so 
much in a royal diffusion as in concentrated exquisiteness or 
magnificence. We feel, to quote the poet’s own words from a 
sonnet, ‘a chaos-ending chisel-smite’ in each work—a faultless 
statue emerges in which every line and curve has been traced 
by an inspired precision. Naturally the result is less prolific— 
a volume? of merely 327 short poems with 2 playlets in verse, 
_ published soon after their author’s untimely death in 1939—but 
a greater stress is brought to bear upon the understanding, a 
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stress which produces a peculiar intensity of rapture packed 
with haloed mysteries, so to speak—unfamiliar twilights, 
symbolic enchantments, hieratic seclusions—and yet no narrow- 
ness in the ultimate revelation made: the sole difficulty lies in 
turning the key which throws the esoteric doors wide open into 
expanse on shining expanse of heights and depths. 

It is an art which may be a little baffling at first, but for those 
who can absorb its strange atmosphere there awaits a reward 
often of a beauty which takes one’s breath away by its magic 
spells or by its grave amplitudes of spirituality. The style 
is highly original with unexpected turns that are vividly forceful 
and a power of pregnant construction armed with a genius 
for rhythmical innovation is everywhere manifest—as in that 
finely as well as incisively imaged poem called Communication : 


Ebbing and waning of joy, the day estranged: 
Here, petalled evening droops; 
Below sky-rim the petals have drifted—all is changed 


To a dim listless stalk where Twilight stoops 
Horizonward; and then 
The black scorpion, Night, lifts claws of loneliness and loops 


The zenith and all the sky 
(Its venomed blackness is in the life-blood of men). 
....O then, love-arméd cry, 


- Bring with compulsive dream the moon’s foreglow 
Over the difficult edge 
Of being, that eastward-straining hopes may know 


Lit pearl of untarrying pledge,— 
Counsel, and laughter, and undissembling eyes, 
Time-tameless thought shall dredge 


Wide welcome for the glimpsed sail of moonrise, 
The ship of understanding and conjoinéd wills, 
The keel of trust from far-off friendly skies. 


Remarkable as this poem is, with its subtle variations of tempo 
and appositely manipulated expressive drive which promise a 
capacity for effective blank verse if ever the poet were to be 
inspired in that direction, Chadwick’s most majestic work seems 
to be those flights which burst upon the gaze in imaginative 
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colour widening every moment into some ‘ objective correlative’ 
of high philosophy charged with the profoundest spiritual 
illumination. A striking instance is Moksha: 


As one who saunters on the seabanks in a wilderness of day 
Is dazzled by the sunshot marge and rippling counterchange 
Of wavebeams and an eagerhood of quivering wings that 
range— 
Grey on the sky’s rim,—white on the foam-pathway,— 


Each man is wildered myriadly by outsight and surface tone 
Engirdling soul with clamour, by this fragmentary mood, 
This patter of Time’s marring steps across the solitude 

Of Truth’s abidingness, Self-Blissful and Alone. 


But when eastward-streaming shadows bring the hush of 
eventide 
The wave-lapped sun can wield again his glory of hence- 


going 
And furnish by his lowlihead vast dreams of heaven-knowing- 
A golden wave-way to the One where Beauty’s archetypes 
abide. 


One can see how deftly the fourteener can be modulated by a 
hand conscious of the possibility it offers of many internal 
tones—swirl and stream and surge playing significant roles 
within the cumulative dignity of the whole movement. ‘The 
two Alexandrines in the above quotation are very suggestive 
also—line 4 with its truncated first foot and its inverted accent 
in the fourth produces by the resultant emphasis on ‘ grey ’ 
and ‘ white’ just the changeful bewildering effect which is 
sought to be conveyed by the sense of the stanza; while line 8, 
marking a contrast to the three longer ones preceding it, is 
eloquent of the self-compactness and isolation attributed there- 
in to Truth. In a similar way, the comparative lengthening 
out of the finale seems to indicate the triumphant roll of the 
meaning lke a lustrous billow towards some immutable 
mystery beyond the mind’s horizon. All the three stanzas 
are consummately inspired art, and no greater praise is possible 
than that the middle, particularly in its second half—might 
well be one of the supreme moments of the Upanishads, a 
Mantra. 

The large and lofty utterance met with in the major Upa- 
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nishads, carrying with it an echo of some rhythm infinitely 
vibrating out of a stupendous Unknowable, is indeed a 
rava avis in the atmosphere of the English language. Hardly 
does any recent poet of the British Isles writing with a marked 
mystical penchant show even a glimmer of it. A has filled his 
verse with a wonderful simplicity of soul-vision; Yeats of the 
earlier phase brings a poignancy dipped in secret wells of faery 
colour and, when the later masterful will is at play, there is the 
“ gold mosaic ’ of ‘ God’s holy fire’ and the cry to be gathered 
into ‘ the artifice of eternity’; Kathleen Raine now and then 
gives her song a crystalline touch of inward meditation in which 
yet the pulse both of the elements and of the human heart 
finds a richer rhythm. Among the less known poets there are 
James Cousins and Joyce Chadwick, gravely or delicately 
articulate in their intimacy with Light, But the best work of 
all these, whatever its aesthetic perfection, falls short of the 
eagle-height of spiritual quality. Not the substance by itself 
confers that pure zenith; what is necessary is a profound into- 
nation vitally one with substance and language, and John 
Chadwick at his finest reflects something of this triple intensity 
because his English mind has more consistently steeped itself 
in Yoga and caught a breath from what we may call the lumin- 
ous spaces of Sri Aurobindo’s inner life. 

If we wish to find among English-writing poets a match to 
that pair of lines ending with the full yet far-away gong of the 
word ‘alone’ we shall have to pick out from Wordsworth 
his noblest music. Curiously enough, the verses that equal 
them are just the two that also end with the same word’s long 
rounded o and bell-like consonance—the lines on Newton’s 
face in the bust at Cambridge: 


The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone. 


And here it may be significant to mention that the terminal 
‘alone’ is not confined to Wordsworth’s and Chadwick’s 
Upanishadic pictures. It seems to have some innate affinity 
with the peak utterance of the Spirit, for it crowns too one of 
Sri Aurobindo’s own poetic masterpieces, a passage visioning 
the very state hinted by Chadwick: 
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Across a void retreating sky he glimpsed 

Through a last glimmer and drift of vanishing stars 
The superconscient realms of motionless peace 
Where judgment ceases and the word is mute 

And the Unconceived lies pathless and alone.® 


To continue with Chadwick: he is not only a spiritual poet but 
an occult one. And in his occult sensibility too he strikes a 
new note. His Unicorn— 

Unicorn uncreated, 

Time may grow tired, not you! 


For changes of rhythm are dated 
By the clang of your topaz shoe— 


and his Phoenix— 


Tranquil the phoenix poise of golden-crested 
Fleece-white and sorrowless 

Head of the undefeated vision who had nested 

Where on Time’s moments looms the Everlivingness— 


are neither of them merely traditional figures; they are a fresh 
contribution to symbolic sight. The white Unicorn with its 
single pointed projection on the head seems to be a symbol of 
purity and of faithfulness to a spiritual purpose, while the 
golden yellow of the topaz is emblematic of some spiritual 
principle behind manifested life in the recurrences as well as the 
variations of Time’s movement. The Phoenix appears to 
stand for a power of some solar altitude of divine Truth, a 
power missioned to renew in the heart of Time the flame of 
aspiration. towards the unquenchable and imperturbable 
luminosity above that has to be caught and intimately felt 
in Time’s flux. But the achievement of Chadwick’s symbolic 
poetry is the living body the spiritual-occult significances 
acquire in a verse where vision, word and rhythm are organic- 
ally knit together. It is this that constitutes the revelatory 
originality of his symbolism. 

Symbolic sight again, blending now the outer scene with an 
inner occult-spiritual lucidity of shape and significance, casts 
its spell on us in that short piece called Unveering Light: 


Across unmoving lake 
A mirror-theme 

Of swans with white wings take 
Their endless dream. 
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Poise-perfect is the set 
Of lunar-bright 

Pinions of trance where silence met 
Unveering light. 


The swan is an old symbol of the human soul as a represent- 
ative of the immaculate Eternal. But here it is given a 
specially revelatory attitude. The compound adjective ‘ lunar- 
bright ’ immediately refers our imagination from the embodied 
soul to some Beyond of sheer Bliss. And the relationship 
indicated between the bird and the lake suggests a unison be- 
tween the soul and environing nature. Here is a double 
reception of the transcendent beauty and purity—the soul 
realising its divine origin not only by an ‘ in-look’ towards the 
heavenly height but also by an ‘ out-look’ upon the natural 
elements amongst which it lives with the ideal of progressively 
manifesting the supreme light in the changeful character 
of earth’s limited existence. That existence is here glimpsed 
in a transformed moment of tranquillity and made one in 
substance as it were with the soul’s vision of its own enraptured 
being—and the whole double identity is caught by the poet’s 
eye in a tranced inner dimension where the perfection that is 
to be accomplished in Time waits full-formed in as immutable 
Nunc Stans, an everstanding Now of Eternity. 

In the pure occult also, as distinguished from the spiritual 
or the spiritual-occult—the pure occult of the mid-worlds 
behind us where a whole vast life of subjective-objective 
motifs, beautiful or bewildering, fantastic or formidable, 
proceeds on its way, pulling various strings of our own psycho- 
logy—there too Chadwick captures a new note. Sri Auro- 
bindo has contrasted Walter de la Mare’s Listeners with Chad- 
wick’s Totalitarian, not a-disclosure of the spiritual with that of 
the occult but rather as the occult’s superficial glimpse with its 
profound sight. De la Mare’s is a poem of fanciful haunted- 
ness, enveloping earthly objects with a faint ghostly atmosphere 
—Chadwick’s carries a direct focussing of realities clean beyond 
earth, a vivid vision powerfully evocative of the sheer occult. 
Not only do the actions described have entirely different 
gestures; the very scenes differ though apparently similar. 


Take de la Mare’s 
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2 Bete, the faint moonbeams on the dark stair 
That goes down to the empty hall 


and his 
ae ats the dark turf *neath the starred and leafy sky. 


Delicately imitative, this, of an occult landscape, but how 
stark and realistic a projection of some ‘ terrible elsewhere ’ 
are Chadwick’s 


..the empty eerie courtyard 
With no name 

..a crescent moon swung wanly 
White as curd, 


And, as the poems proceed, de la Mare goes on increasing his 
exquisite ghostliness with strange movements whose meaning is 
elusive, while Chadwick presses home to a weirdly dynamic 
symbol of a soul-attitude struck by the human in accord with 
some drama of hell’s tyranny and murderous monotony. 
Here is de la Mare’s ending: 


Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spoke 

Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awoke: 


Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward 
When the plunging hoofs were gone— 


and this is the way Chadwick recounts how his ‘ traveller’, 
feeling frantic after having flashed his single sword-blade in a 
night where none resisted, 


Hurled his weapon through the gloaming, 
Took no aim; 

Saw his likenesses: around him.. 
Do the same: 

Viewed a thousand swordless figures 
Like his own— 

Then first knew in that cold starlight 
Hell, alone. 


De la Mare’s poetry is undeniably fine in a daintily phantasmal ~ 


vein, but it is ever so far from Chadwick’s dreadful revelation of 
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an occult depth reaching its climax with the gripping resonance 
once more of that predicative epithet about the poetic 
suggestiveness of which we have already remarked. 

Perhaps something of this kind of dreadful revelation dealing 
with the soul’s own recesses is to be found in a few verses of that 
eccentric little genius Emily Dickinson, where she emphasises 
the individual’s solitary confrontation of himself in some 
spectral profundity of consciousness. She lacks Chadwick’s 
direct occult sight and consummate symbolic art, but she has 
an occult feel by means of an inward-straining thought and a 
terse elliptic style adding to the psychological eeriness: 


One need not be a chamber to be haunted, 
One need not be a house; 

The brain has corridors surpassing 
Material place 


Far safer of a midnight meeting 
External ghost, 

Than an interior confronting 
That whiter host. 


Far safer through an Abbey gallop, ey 
The stones achase, 2 ess P 

Than, moonless, one’s own self encounter Mheghot”, 
In lonesome place.... pene 


Even when a scene of external earth-nature is clearly recognis- 
able, Chadwick always throws a visionary hue upon it, calling 
up immediately a soul-reality: as in that atmospheric snatch, 
half Yeatsian, half de la Maresque— 
Drowsy pinions whitely winging 
Smoulder dimly past the strand— 

or in those lines that end with a most sensitive vibration from 
the depths of the Godward-turned psyche— 


Jn the eve 
Has limned a trance upon the air, 
A swirl of sunset on the stream, 
An ecstasy of quivering bells that seem 
Born from the heart of prayer. 


But Chadwick is not only depth-suggestive; he has many 
moments that burst upon us with amplitude and power. 
Instead of a sensitive psychic vibration, indirect in its des- 
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cription of the physical stars twinkling as though tinkling, he 
can look straight at the constellated firmament and give us an 
in-feeling of it in a line where the entirely monosyllabic penta- 
meter, with its various dispositions of similar or dissimilar 
vowels and consonants and with its meaningful massings of 
stress, makes a most effective conjuration: 


You stars that span with strength long leagues of space. 


Or else, with less direct power but equally direct communi- 
cation of a vast experience-value, we have the same starry 
phenomenon: 


To gaze and gaze upon the fire-strewn sky 
Until the hush of heaven loom within 


Here there is a breath of what Sri Aurobindo has called 
‘overhead’ rhythm. This rhythm, winging down as if from 
some boundlessness above the brain-clamped mind, tends in 
Chadwick to touch at times the very summit. And the Upa- 
nishadic magnificence of a poetic gesture like the following 
apostrophe to the transcendent divine Force which he visions 
as drawing the quintessence of a triple Absolute of Being, 
Consciousness, Delight, and reigning from on high over the 
mental plane like a Sun-kingdom of Knowledge, is, like those 
verses about Truth’s solitude that is perfectly withdrawn from 
the mind’s ‘fragmentary mood’,- the most memorable of 
Chadwick’s poetic victories: 

Unsullied wisdom of gold which was thrice refined, 

Shine in the clear space of holy noon 
On all the upland hollows of the mind: ; 
May every shadow-harbouring thought be strewn 


With solar vastness and compelled 
To feel all fear and all self-limits quelled. 


Of course, the fact that a poet seizes or at least neighbours the 
Mantra does not mean that he is so filled with a supreme spiritu- 
ality that he can never drop to a lower level of utterance. 
Neither must we expect all his speech on that level to be one 
issue of originality. In Chadwick we may trace, except when 
he is at his best, certain general influences from poets preceding 
or contemporary. The Nature-poems, startlingly fresh though 
they are as a whole, share in details the vocabulary of Edmund 
Blunden’s inspired pastoralism enamoured of the English 
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countryside. The magic vision within many verses casts our — 
mind back to Yeats’s Celticism and here and there is a drift 
of dreamy fancifulness not very far removed from de la Mare. 
Even on some occasions the colouring shows a touch of the 
minutely-marking as well as luxurious painter eye of the young 
Tennyson, and not infrequently the phrasing bears an aspect 
of traditional poeticism from Spenser down to William Watson, 
which especially the rebellious modernist ear may dub weary- 
ing. In asemi-modernist manner we get at a few moments an 
affinity to Gerald Manley Hopkins. But if we look deeper and 
hear more intently we realise that in the echo-semblances 
themselves a novel genius runs to create a general pattern of 
mind which is sheer Chadwick and that an artistic flair even 
of language to the ensemble and makes almost every stanza if 
not every line sparkle in at least one place with pure dew on 
whatever petals may have grown from the past or have reflect- 
ed contemporary burgeonings. This should restrain the critic 
from pronouncing anything to be stale or even merely 
traditional. | 
Further, we must remember that Chadwick is not confined 

to old forms of verse. He is perfectly aware of recent tendencies 
and can exploit the possibilities of new forms without losing 
the true poetic quality. Thus, he has several experiments in 
free verse, each an artistic success, and at times he not only 
works out the substance revelatorily in faultless language and 
rhythm but also brings superb depth and energy: 

A green-grey twilight hush in the ageless forest, 

After the immense canopy of boughs 

Has strained all glare and vivid colours from the sunlight 


Plinths of tree and stems of giant creeper rise up from the floor 
of dimness 

To the full height of these grey spaces 

In a cathedral calm. 

A plashy thud of some hard-rinded fruit 

Ripples momently the tapestries of hush. 

The greyness and the quiet are over all, a many-fathomed 
covering of ocean mystery. 

The turbulence of harsh atomic being, 

Those hard and garish colours of the upper day 

Are no more; 

And only a faint dissolving line, a bubble’s membrane holds 

Frontiers of existence and not-being. 
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We may apply to this the remarks made by Sri Aurobindo 
about another splendid performance in free verse: 


Its rhythmic achievement solves entirely the problem of free 
verse. The object of free verse is to find a rhythm in which one can 
dispense with rhyme and the limitations of a fixed metre and yet 
have a poetic rhythm, not either a flat or an elevated prose rhythm 
cut up into lengths. I think this poem shows how it can be done. 
There is a true poetic rhythm, even a metrical beat, but without 
any fixity, pliant and varying with the curve or sweep of the 
thought and carrying admirably its perfect poetic expression.’ 


We may also note here, in passing, the phrases: ‘ a plashy thud ’ 
and ‘a bubble’s membrane’. They do not sound quite 
poetic in the old style of verse-writing. But they are entirely 
in place not merely in free verse but also in the type of work 
turned out by Chadwick in all forms, and they constantly mix 
a sort of modernism with his usual avoidance of the modernist 
degradation of poetry. They are intrinsic to his aim, as Sri 
Aurobindo pointed out at the very commencement of Chad- 
wick’s poetic career when an objection was raised by a reader 
to the use of the phrase: ‘ bobbing globelets’. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote: 


I entirely dispute the legitimacy of the comment. It is based 
on a conventional objection to undignified and therefore presumably 
unpoetic words and images—an objection which has value only 
when the effect is uncouth or trivial, but cannot be accepted other- 
wise as a valid rule. Obviously, it might be difficult to bring in 
‘bobbing’ in an epic or other high style, although I suppose 
Milton would have managed it and one remembers the famous 
controversy about Hugo’s * Mouchoir’. But in poetry of a mystic 
(occult or spiritual) kind this does not count. The aim is to bring 
up a vivid suggestion of the thing seen and some significance of the 
form, movement, etc., through which one can get at the life behind 
and its meaning; the adjective here serves its purpose very well as a 
touch in the picture and no other could have been as true and living 
or given so well the precise movement needed. 


Modern-sounding or traditional-seeming, Chadwick’s artistic 
teclinique is nearly always flawless, and it is original by more 
than a living sense of word-value and rhythm-value reinforcing 
thought and vision: there is the originality of the thought and 
the vision themselves. And this originality is of a rare order 
by being mysticism which is not merely intellectual or emotional 
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but comes of a genuine intuitive hold on hidden domains. 
Even when the symbols chosen are old ones, verging on the well- 
worn, he can transmute everything into a masterpiece. Who 
has not heard of the shell that brings from its whorl the long 
boom of breakers? And has not Swinburne familiarised us to 
easy enthusiasm like ‘the sea, my mother’, and ‘my mother 
the sea’? But take now Chadwick’s: 


Out of an infinite ocean 
Time arose; 

By his shore with a thunderous motion 
‘That Splendour flows 


Here is one shell of its bringing, 
Cast on the beach; 

Hold it and hark to the singing,— 
Eternity speech. 


Flotsam and jetsam of Onehood 
Unbaffled and free, 

Spurring Time to remember his sonhood, 
His mother—the Sea. 


With masterful ease the whole depth of the poetic significance 
of sea-born land and stray sea-cast shell is plumbed and a power 
of mystical sight creates a little marvel of profound word and 
rhythm out of what may seem almost nursery-rhyme properties. 
In view of this power, Chadwick’s art in even its most traditional 
appearance must be distinguished as a new element at play in 
poetic literature, a pioneering triumph of one kind in what 
Sri Aurobindo has designated ‘ Future Poetry’. And this tri- 
umph which springs from a heart of spiritual feeling attuned 
to an inmost Presence never so permanent and piercing in any 
English poet and approached in intensity by perhaps none else 
than Shelley and A, is not a matter of a few isolated poems. 
In piece after piece that Presence makes Chadwick an expert 
discloser of mystical songscapes. We should hardly exaggerate 
in saying that it leads his poetry to overtop in sustained quality 
the production of all his English contemporaries and to hold a 
promise of greatness rendering his premature death a tragedy 
whose true significance can be adequately uttered only by a 
fineness of word comparable to his own, whether the fineness 
quickens imagination by a sober felicity as in 


Boles of strength with that whisper of blessing, 
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or by a rhapsodical beauty as in 


Lustrously pale like the starlight when the air has been 
washed by the rain, 


or with a happy audacity as in 


Gleam and bend cloud-centaurs from afar 
Moon-bow that is aiming, silver-taut, 
Arrows made of silence at a star, 


or with a vividly strange suggestiveness— 


Only a moon-pale ledge of rock, 
Lapped by that sullen waste 
Of Limbo-drift where a shadowy flock 
Of dream-birds spaced 
In the unquiet wideness of their lonelihood 
Are as that sky-line aimlessly empty of good— 


or with an exceedingly exquisite ‘ moon-prompted’ aspira- 
tion— 


Power and immaculate Glory 
Whom outward eyes may greet— 
In this hour might the inward quicken, 
Cloudlessly meet 
Mother and Beauty Divine— 


or with an august intuitiveness coupled with an inmost 
poignancy, setting Shiva before us— 


Aimless yet knowing each goal,— 

As unfrontiered Space 

Moves not at all, 

But centres in each place 

One instant effortless control; 

Or as the pity finds Thy face 

When on Thy shrine the tears and bel-leaves fall, 


or with a profound ingenuity of ‘ counterchanged’ sense- 
perceptions spiritualised— 


Timid clamour-pomps we see 
Whose mingled sound. 

Leave naked yet the limbs of earthly farings: 
While all around 

The undraped silences go Selfward, wearing 
Form’s ecstasy— 
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or with a powerful insight symbolling the seer-trance by a 
* rock-hewn cavern’ open to unrealised spiritual possibilities— 


So sleep the strong and keep their guarded peace, 
Whilst gracious dreams from aisles of future Time 
Lean past the bars of Being, whisper their secret word, 
-Yearn to be made rock... .Inlapidate Sublime— 


or with a fusion of almost all the varieties exemplified above of 
poetic imaged speech in a grand attitude of keenly felt self- 
dedication to the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: 


Precarious boat that brought me to this strand 
Shall feed flame-pinnacles from stem to stern, 
Till not one rib my backward glance can find— 
Down to the very keelson they shall burn. 


Now to the unreal sea-line I would no more yearn; 
Fain to touch with feet an unimagined land.... 
The gates of false glamour have closed behind; 
There is no return. 
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YEATS FROM A PERSONAL ANGLE 
Amalendu Bose 


I must request the readers of this volume to bear with me 
for considering an aspect of W. B. Yeats from my personal 
angle, hoping that the angle may strike some readers as some- 
thing more than merely personal. 

I came to know Yeats first when I was at school several 
decades ago. There was a copy of the English Gitanjali in our 
house; turning to it in curiosity, I read through the introduction 
written by Yeats. The flowing rhythm of the prose enchanted 
me (it does not any more now, for I have long outgrown my 
early liking for the perfume and preciosity of some of the late 
Victorian writers) and I particularly loved the lines describing 
the poet’s elder brother, the saintly Dwijendranath, up whose 
knees squirrels used to climb and on whose arms birds used 
to alight. Later, I learnt a little more of Yeats from some 
Tagore writing on him. Presently, I read a few poems by this 
Irish writer in an anthology and memorised ‘ Down by the 
Sally Gardens’ and ‘ I’ll arise and go now, go to Innisfree ’; 
the poems came close to my sensibilities, such as they were in 
that early teen age. Perhaps Indians respond to poetry far 
more spontaneously and easily than many other people. To me 
the poems seemed to offer glimmerings of a more than human 
world seeking to break through the objective and concrete, a 
world that somehow corresponded to my appraisal of my own 
world; the words alone were of another language. Nearly 
twenty years later, I had an opportunity of visiting the Yeats 
country, Sligo, where Yeats was born, and, down in Galway, 
Coole, where the poet lived in Thoor Ballylee. The isle of 
Innisfree in Lough Gill strongly reminded me of the marshes 
of East Bengal and, slowly paddling a small boat, listening at 
times to the shrill liquid desire-laden screams of sea-gulls, I 
felt as if I were back in my own country. 

Meanwhile, I had read through Yeats’s work, more or less 
carefully, and read also some relevant critical assessments. I 
began increasingly to understand Yeats’s Irish background and 
his relation to nineteenth century romanticism and symbolism 
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and also to certain elements of Platonic and mystical thought 
that penetrate his writings. In Yeats-criticism, I was struck 
by the curious fact that whereas all Indian scholars found an 
Indian element in Yeats’s poetry and thought this was a 
significant and important element (some found in it the key 
element), English and American critics (I am not familiar with 
any continental criticism on Yeats) either brushed this element 
aside or relegated it toa dim corner. Consider just two of the 
many books on Yeats that exist: Scattering Branches: tributes 
to the memory of W. B. Yeats, edited by the poet’s friend, Stephen 
Gwynne, in 1940, within a year of the poet’s death; it is a 
collection of essays by such friends of the poet as Maud Gonne, 
Sir William Rothenstein, Lennox Robinson, W. G. Fay, 
Edmund Dulac and F. R. Higgins; the other book, also a 
collection of essays, is dated 1965, the centenary year, edited 
by two academics, containing articles by other academics 
including Northrop Frye, T. R. Henn, Donald Davie and John 
Holloway. In neither of the books can I find any recognition 
of the Indian element in Yeats, far less an examination of the 
significance of this element. In spite of a few, very few, 
scholars (such as Norman Jeffares—though he does not include 
a single ‘Indian’ poem in his scholar’s literary selections 
containing as many as 180 poems—and Richard Ellmann), 
most Western critics attach little meaning to Yeats’s Indian 
interests. In this matter, I began to feel, my Indian friends are 
right in seeing that (a) there are poems and plays of Yeats— 
from ‘ Anasuya and Vijaya’ through ‘ Meru’ and * Mohini 
Chatterjee’ to The Herne’s Egg—that are either directly or 
obliquely fruits of some Indian inspiration, and (b) Yeats 
experienced vital contacts with several Indians, with Mohini 
Chatterjee in early life, with Rabindranath Tagore in the 
middle period, with Shri Purohit Swami in his late sixties, and 
in between many others including ‘a man named Mallik’, 
as Dr. Mokashi-Punekar puts it in his The Latter Phase in the 
development of W. B. Yeats, p. 250, obviously unable to identify 
the Indian who was a remarkable philosopher named Basanta 
Kumar Mallik, friend of Robert Graves and well-known to 
Yeats, Middleton Murry and Bertrand Russell (see William 
Y. Elliott’s essay in Basanta Kumar Mallik, a garland of homage, 


p. 133). 
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The problem for me was, have we the Indian students of 
Yeats, tended to find more meaning in Yeats’s association with 
Indians than there actually is? Perhaps underneath our 
scholarly unearthing of all such documents that attest to the 
poet’s Indian interests, there has been a deep-seated desire 
to satisfy our national self-love, a persistent wish to feel 
that after centuries of vague allusions to romantic and legendary 
India in Western literature from The Suppliant Women of 
Aeschylus to Kipling’s Kim, the land that continued to be 
called ‘ the golden Ind’ till the times of Milton, we had at long 
last met in this Anglo-Irish writer a poet who had drunk deep 
of the fountain of Indian lore and transmuted the drink into 
creative art. All my friends of my own nationality constantly 
referred me to the poem ‘ Mohini Chatterjee’. I enjoy 
and admire this poem which has made some use of the Yama- 
Naciketa dialogue of the Katha Upanishad. And yet I cannot 
overlook the fact that this is a singularly poor use of the 
dialogue. Of course, it is possible that the theosophical 
preacher Mohini Chatterjee himself had a dim understanding 
of the Katha, or that even if he had understood the dialogue, 
he had some purpose (not known to us) in conveying only its 
half meaning to the poet. In any case, the Mohini Chatterjee 
of the poem js no more than a fersona, one of the many personae 
that Yeats in his later poetry had devised out of his memories 
of his relatives, friends, acquaintances (e.g., Robert Gregory, 
_ Alfred Pollexfen, James Connolly and John MacBride, Iseult 
Gonne and Constance Markiewicz), and the words that Yeats 
puts into the mouth of Mohini Chatterjee are the words of 
a persona. Dr. Naresh Guha has rightly said (W.B. Yeats: an 
Indian approach, p. 34.) that ‘ With the passing of years Mohini 
Chatterjee became Yeats’s symbol for Indian abstract thinking 
which hé had learnt to reject.’ Dr. Guha further refers to the 
account of Mohini Chatterjee’s visit that Yeats, after many 
revisions, published as ‘The Pathway’ in the eighth volume of 
the 1908 Collected Works. This interesting account tells us that 
the brahmin taught the poet and his friends that ‘ those who die, 
in so far as they imagined beauty or justice, are made part of 
that beauty or justice and move the minds of living men, as 
Shelley believed; and that mind overshadows mind even among 
the living and by pathways that lie beyond the senses’ (op. cit., 
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p. 34). This is a curious amalgam of Shelley and the legend 
of the second birth as a stag of King Bharata as narrated in 
Srimad Bhagavata and the Vishnu Purana. I have no space here 
to enter into an elaborate examination of the actual Mohini 
Chatterjee’s knowledge and understanding of the Upanishads 
(nor, I fear, do we have enough and reliable materials for such 
an examination), but the persona Mohini Chatterjee had clearly 
bungled the meaning of the legends that he talked about. As 
I see it, the Yeats-Mohini persona just did not understand the 
Yama-Naciketa dialogue. In the Katha Upanishad, Yama, in 
order to deflect the mind of the boy Naciketa from the thought 
of self-knowledge, from the questions of the existence of the soul, 
throws tempting offers of worldly and fleshly pleasures before 
him. 


Ye ye kama durlabha martya-loke 

‘sarvan kamanschhandata prarthayasva 
ima rama saratha saturya 

na hidrsha lambhaniya manushyai 
abhirmatprattabhih paricarayasya ~ 

Naciketo maranam mahanuprakshi 


[Ask of me all those gifts that are the most desirable and rare on 
earth. These pleasure-giving women that are before you, the 
courtesans of paradise, seated on their chariots and equipped with 
musical instruments, are not available to mankind, but take them as 
my gifts to you; have your pleasure of them, but ask not questions 
on the subject of death. ] 


Yeats turns these words of temptation into poetry but, it is 

important for us to note this, stops there. Is the temptation 

the point of the Yama-Naciketa dialogue? Is the cycle of 
birth and life the objective of the Aryan man? On the cont- 

rary, is not the Aryan Seeker’s dauntless quest beyond the cycle 

of birth and death, above lust and indulgence of the senses, to 

a state of self-realization beyond time and space, and does not 

therefore, the Seeker discipline himself to ruthless renunciation ? 

Why does not Yeats-Chatterjee at all mention the sublime reply , 
of Naciketa? 


Shvobhava martyasya yadantakaitat 
sarvendriyanam jarayanti tejah 
api sarvam jivitamalpameva 
tavaiva bahastava nrtyagite 
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Na vittena tarpaniyo manushyo 
lapsyamahe vittamardrakshma cet tva 
jivishyamo yavadishishyasi tvam, 
varastu me varaniya sa eva. 

[O Yama in whom all things end, there is no certainty that the 
pleasures you describe will endure till tomorrow; the energy of the 
senses wears out and life in everything is limited. You keep your 
offer of chariot and song and dance to yourself. Man can never be 
content with riches. Riches will come to me, if I desire them, be- 
cause I have had the privilege of seeing you, and I shall live too 
under your law, but the gift I prayed for remains unaltered. | 


The verse ‘Na vittena tarpaniyo manushyo’ is one of the 
noblest uttered by mortal man—the human soul’s ablutions 
are not performable with gold—and the Aryan seeker has 
constantly aimed at transcending material wealth. His path 
therefore has always been the path of renunciation. The 
Katha Upanishad becomes meaningless or of grievously limited 
meaning if a reader looks to the earlier verses—Yama’s offers— 
and neglects the later—Naciketa’s reply. Without this pro- 
foundly renunciatory reply of Naciketa, Yama’s temptation 
stands in a vacuum, becomes pointless. One does not stop 
with Christ’s agony in Gethsemane or with the assault of Mara 
on Gotama’s meditation; one must take account of the rounded 
whole comprising agony and triumph. In limiting himself to 
the possibility of a life-cycle endlessly repeating the process 
of sensual pleasure, in failing to realise that the Indian concept 
of birth-death-birth cycle is not an end in itself but a means to an 
ultimate transcendence over the cycle, Yeats has written a 
nice fancy poem but it is not Indian in theme. We have no 
right, as readers of poetry, to demand of the poet any conformity 
to an idea or even a fact that might have, initially, moved his: 
imagination. Whoshall say that because Yeats had associated 
with some philosophical Indians, and because he himself too 
had read some works of philosophy or theosophy (I find every- 
thing about Yeats’s reading of Indian books quite dubious, the 
theosophical material, the guides who set him on the track of 
Indian ‘ Philosophy’, and his own understanding), because 
Yeats was attracted to some concepts that he believed to be 
Indian, that he must present us with text-book conformity in 
his poetry? Indeed, I find Yeats’s actual deviation from the 
sources of its own choice far more revealing than any hypo- 
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thetical conformity. The wind bloweth where it listeth. The 
poet finds a meaning in his theme as he pleases. 

The poet has this liberty. But does the critic have it too? 
Are we, the Indian students of Yeats, quite justified in high- 
lighting the Indian element in the poet’s work? That is the 
question that I have been asking for some time and still ask. 

At this point of my enquiry, I find a paragraph in Joseph 
Hone’s biography of the poet very interesting. This paragraph 
reports a meeting and a conversation between the poet and an 
Indian visitor. Curiously, this report does not figure in the 
first edition of Hone’s biography (1943) but it is added in the 
second edition of 1962, prepared by some unknown person 
(at least not known to me) after Hone’s death, on the basis of 
the notes collected but not used by Hone himself. Richard 
Ellmann found these notes in the Hone-manuscripts preserved 
in the National Library of Dublin and made use of them. The 
paragraph in the second edition of Hone (pp.458—459) mentions 
the visit of Professor Bose to the Yeats home ‘ Riversdale’; 
to Yeats’s exclamation that Tagore wrote ‘ too much about 
God’ and that he himself resented the ‘ vagueness of all such 
' references ’; that he had fed upon the philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads all his life; that he found ‘an absence of tragedy in 
Indian poetry ’; that his message to India was an “ insistence on 
the antinomy ’ and that he shouted ‘ conflict, more conflict.’ 

These jerky statements occurring in Hone make the reader 
suspect their reliability. And indeed the paragraph is not 
quite reliable. The Indian visitor referred to is Professor 
Abinas Chandra Bose who did research work in Dublin and 
taught English for many years in Kolhapur. Dr. Bose’s essay, 
‘W. B. Yeats: his last Indian visitor’, published in a Delhi 
magazine (Shakti, June 1966, a copy of which he kindly sent to 
me), gives a full report of the conversation. ‘This report, as 
Dr. Bose rightly says (Shakti, November, 1966), comes from * the 
only surviving member of the party ’ which consisted of the poet, 
the Indian visitor and a Dublin professor, Dr. W. F. Trench, 
and is therefore a useful corrective to the Hone report. In Dr. 
Bose’s account, Yeats’s statements acquire some cohesion and 
a natural progression of thought which are wholly lacking in 
the Hone report. In this account, Yeats’s reference to ‘Tagore 
~ is not as hostile as in the other, his other statements too are less 
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aggressive, but the basic views remain the same as in the trun- 
cated earlier report. I find it difficult to understand Yeats’s 
charge of ‘ vagueness’ in Tagore’s religious poetry which he 
contraposes to the ‘ clear logical expression’, the quality of 
‘ the intellect’ of his poetry. In the first place, I do not see 
how Yeats’s later poetry (its athletic precision and all that) 
and Tagore’s Gitanjali can be compared. Tagore’s own later 
poetry attains an amazing degree of precision and verve in 
both thought and diction, but, of course, I would not expect 
Yeats to have a direct knowledge of that since he did not read 
Bengali and also since nearly all English renderings of Tagore’s 
poetry (till a few years ago) were incompetent and misleading. 
I find no evidence that Yeats was aware of the complex evolut- 
ion of Tagore’s mind and art after Gitanjali, just as I do not find 
any evidence of his awareness of any other contemporary 
Indian poetry, not even the poetry of Iqbal. But secondly, 
I wonder how Yeats could complain of *‘ vagueness ’ in a poetry 
of surrender to God. If one does not like religious poetry, 
that is another matter. But if one reads some poetry knowing 
that its theme is the soul’s surrender to God, what matters is 
the emotion of the surrender; one cannot expect either the 
emotion or the deity to be concrete and defined. 

I shall not, however, stress this Yeats criticism of Tagore. 
In the history of literary friendship, friends have criticised 
one another: let us remember Ben Jonson on Shakespeare, and 
Coleridge on Wordsworth. It is not the objective meaning 
of the criticism but its subjective import that is truly significant. 
When Yeats complains of the absence of tragedy in Indian 
poetry, one notes the poetry of the statement as a piece of 
criticism coming from a person who does not seem to have any 
awareness of the Mahabharata (not to mention other works) 
and has perhaps based his conclusion on inadequate reading of 
Berridale Keith’s or Macdonnell’s histories of Sanskrit literature. 
At the same time, this statement is vastly important as an 
additional evidence of Yeats’s constant preoccupation with 
tragic art. For the student of Yeats, this subjective meaning 
of the statement is far greater than its objective value. This 
conversation, as I understand it, opens up a vista of Yeats’s 
Yeatsism (if I may be permitted the term) rather than of his 
Indianism. And further, his passion for antinomy and 
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conflict which led him for a short while to a misappraisal of 
Fascism, is an integral part of his concept of history and his 
heroic ideal of life based as much on the ancient Irish myths as 
on the heroic personalities thrown up in contemporary Ireland. 
Tagore and India, India’s past literature and present political 
turmoil constituted for him an antinomy of his own beliefs 
(not quite as intellectual as he claimed them to be). Even the 
Upanishads which, he said, he had ‘fed upon’, have not 
contributed to much meaningful element in his poetry. True, 
he went again and again to India but he was not intellectually 
equipped for profit from these journeys in the sense that 
Coleridge and Eliot were. His feeding upon the Upanishads 
was adulterated with theosophy in early life so that he did 
justice to neither the one nor the other, and in the later phase 
he got involved in Tantricism, a difficult study. Some Indian 
scholars have examined Yeats’s works with admirable care and 
acumen to indicate the relation between the poet and certain 
aspects of Indian thought; their studies shed new light on 
several images and symbols and on certain streaks of thought 
and theme. To my mind, Yeats went again and again to 
India because, like Blake whom he admired, he was unable to 
conform to the church tradition into which he was born. He 
ranged far and near, from European esotericism to Eastern, 
in search of an intellectual framework for his emotive and 
imaginative response to life which he sought to dramatise in 
aesthetic terms. The mind of the poet Yeats was a piece of 
platinum; the Indian element, like several other elements, 
became converted to something very different from its original 
meaning. And this is as it should have been in the creative 
process of a great poet. 


YEATS: THE POET AND THE PUNDIT 
Darshan Singh Maint 


Despite its extended analysis of each achieved poem of W. B. 
Yeats, Yeatsian criticism—a particularly vigorous industry 
since the poet’s death in 1939—still finds itself gasping at the 
astonishing beauty, energy and subtlety of his verse. It appears 
as if the essence of Yeats eludes its grasp. Armed with Byzan- 
tine expertise and versed in Irish folklore, mythology and 
arcane learning, critics have, no doubt, lighted up whole areas 
of his verse which appeared opaque at one time, but their 
labours, mockingly alluded to by the poet in ‘ The Scholars’, 
have often made one wonder: ‘ Did their Catullus walk that 
way’? For surely, all great poetry admits of explication up to 
a point; beyond that is critical extravagance, if not imperti- 
nence. And yet, I know of no other English poet outside of 
Shakespeare who lures one so much into the impossible terri- 
tory as does Yeats. I believe, it is not merely his virtuosity 
or erudition or technical brilliance, or the curious bric-a-brac 
of his System which would not let the critic rest, as it were. 
The appeal is equally not numinous, for despite his great 
Blakean moments, his imagination is essentially aesthetic 
rathar than mystical or religious. The paradox of his power 
therefore compels, for even those who have been appalled by 
his politics, or embarrassed by his posturings, or dismayed by 
his old-age concupiscence and ribaldry, have acknowledged the 
undoubted blandishments of his later verse. 

The controversy regarding Yeats, broadly speaking, centres 
round the viability and essentiality of the abracadabra that 
has got so inextricably mixed up in his poetry that it’s almost 
impossible to isolate the fake and the phoney. Critics like 
Middleton Murry and D. S. Savage make hay of the System 
altogether, if they do not laugh it to scorn. They regard it, 
by and large, as an element of idiosyncratic foppery and 
sterility entirely in keeping with the state of his depleted inner 
reserves and his static aestheticism. The greatness of the later 
Yeats is somewhat grudgingly conceded, though in their view, 
he remains a pedlar of dreams who never quite succeeds in 
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disciplining the world of private fantasies, and whose myth does 
not communicate or connect. 

Equally forceful is the school of thought led by R. P. 
Blackmur, Cleanth Brooks, Kenneth Burke and A. G. Stock 
which not only salutes the profundity of A Vision but 
seeks to account for the wonderful efflorescence of the later 
Yeats in terms of its ‘mummy truths’. Happily, there is a 
third view, more balanced and perspicacious in my view, 
offered, amongst others, by David Daiches, F. R. Leavis, 
Allen Tate, Austin Warren and W. H. Auden, which, whilst 
discounting the intrinsic worth of the System or its objective 
value finds it a metaphor and a spiritual surrogate indispens- 
able to Yeats, the poet. That is to say, the young Yeats who 
had turned away in disgust from the dry and statistical truth 
of the nineteenth century science and the rational thought of 
his father had to find, sooner or later, a new ‘ science’, or a new 
‘church’ to fertilize his verse. The Christian faith too was 
played out, so far as he was concerned, its symbols exhausted 
and drained of kinetic power, though Eliot, as we know, was 
later to use the same in a most creative and disturbing manner. 
Thus, all through his formative years, he was moving from one 
anchorage to another—Irish mythology and folk-lore, Rosi- 
crucian and Cabbalistic symbolism, the Doctrines of the Mask, 
Anima Mundi, the Moment of Moments, Unity of Being, etc.— 
with a view to keeping in bounds his wild muse and feeding it 
upon a racial, historical, philosophical or occult continuity. 
The System of A Viston with its pseudo-mathematical precision 
and correspondences and its amazing infra-structure, though 
far more ambitious than anything Yeats had encountered 
or engineered earlier, was nevertheless yet another step in the 
same quest. No, he could never be happy till he had some 
kind of a meat to dig his teeth into, even if it were to prove 
in the end a mirage or a will-o’-the wisp. What matters 
therefore is not the truth of the System, but the truth of the 
poetry that came out of it. The affirmations of finished verse 
are more important than the affirmations of a priort philosophy. 
As Rajan puts it, ‘ Yeats may take the System as his point of 
departure but a time must come when the poem begins to live 
~ in its own logic and one is conscious only of “bird and woman 
blotting out the Babylonian mathematical starlight.” ’? Let’s 
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therefore be thankful for the splendid mansion, and get done 
with the arbitrary, but inevitable scaffoldings. Now, such a 
view, undoubtedly, commands the greatest critical support 
today, and my own position in the matter is no different in 
essentials. For I do feel, the type of deliberate poetic personality 
Yeats was, without a passionate allegiance or surrender to some 
thought or system, despite his avowed hatred of ‘ the literature 
of the point of view ’ his poetry would have remained curiously 
light or hollow. For Yeats, poetry was a monkish concern, 
and the acolyte needed ineluctably the support of an icon, 
besides the oil of faith, to keep the ‘ wick’ burning. Since 
Yeats, the political novel of the type written by Orwell, Koest- 
ler and Rex Warner alone seems to have acquired this kind of 
undivided energy and allegiance of the imagination. How- 
ever, it is my view that this engagement of the Yeatsian 
imagination and its crystallization in verse, is basically not an 
intellectual or a religious need. It was, if I may so put it, an 
imperative of the heart in his own ‘ blood-sodden breast’ 
which, when denied the satisfactions of sexual love, turned to 
manipulate its despairs in artefacts through a series of philo- 
sophical artifices. That is to say, it is not merely the poet who 
needed these mythologies and magic as Austin Warren 
believes,” but the man above all. The poet and the man will 
suffer no division. I suppose, in his greatest personal poems 
such as Sailing to Byzantium, Among School Children, A Prayer For 
My Daughter, A Dialogue of Self and Soul, etc., the poet singing 
becomes the dance. That Yeats would have to be a poet, Maud 
Gonne or no Maud Gonne, is true, despite ‘ Words’; never- 
theless there is a desperate truth in what she said to the poet 
once: ‘The world should thank me for not marrying you.’ 
The greatness of Yeats’s poetry more strictly depends upon the 
absence of love’s ‘ dark declivities’ and the presence of continual 
personal pain than is commonly recognised. His imagination 
was unsleepingly and inescapably to dwell upon the ‘ woman 
lost’, and nothing that he could do or achieve later—art, 
philosophy, fame or family—would dislodge the needle 
sticking in his heart. Of course, the example of Keats comes 
instantly to mind and, in a deeper sense, Yeats’s real ‘ double’ 
is not Shelley whom he puts along with himself in the seven- 
teenth phase of the moon, but Keats into whose swan-soul he 
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had that intuitive peep which almost amounts to an epiphany 
in Ego Dominus Tuus: 


I see a schoalboy when I think of him 

With face and nose pressed to a sweet-shop window, 
For certainly he sank into his grave 

His senses and his heart unsatisfied, 

And made—being poor, ailing and ignorant, 

Shut out from all the luxury of the world, 

The coarse-bred son of a livery-stable keeper— 
Luxuriant song. 


Significantly enough, the schoolboy face pressed to a sweet- 
shop window—a perfect pictorial correlative of Keats’s hungers 
—is also the image employed by Henry James when the 
Princess Casamassima reminding Hyacinth of his fine grain and 
ancestry refers to his unrequited dreams: 


Fancy the strange, bitter fate: to be constituted as you are 
constituted, to be conscious of the capacity you must feel and yet to 
look at the good things of life only through the glass of the pastry- 
cook’s window/* (Italics mine). 


That Dante and Shakespeare in their turn were also obliged 
to seek some philosophical framework, following their amorous 
frustrations, may not be confused with Yeats’s case. Whilst 
Dante inevitably fell back upon the vigorous, Christian 
theology which was ready to hand, and to which his mind gave 
complete, unqualified assent, Shakespeare, less overtly Christian, 
was drawn into the great humanist dream then taking shape 
over Europe after the Renaissance. In other words, they 
transcended their individual sorrows, and their vision in the 
end comprehended the whole of mankind. Here, there was 
an extension beyond the self, a reaching out and a spread, a 
vision of shared experience, in short. Yeats, to my mind, 
remained pegged down to ‘the rag-and-bone shop of the 
heart’ and the ‘ ladders ’ seldom reached out to the skies. The 
idea that the libidinous poems of the later phase are Yeats’s 
illuminations, or a realisation of the Godhead @ /a Blake, 
is to misunderstand their essentially secular or profane 
character. Their soulful intensity does seem to give them a 
paramystical dimension as, for instance, in the lines from 
‘Crazy Fane Talks with the Bishop’, ‘ For nothing can be sole 
or whole/That has not been rent’; but taken in the context of 
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Yeats’s Freudian fixations, one may not see in them anything 
more than a great linguistic achievement. That Yeats finally 
landed upon the inevitable word ‘ rent’, which carries the 
correct rhyming burden in relation to ‘intent’ and ‘ excre- 
ment,’ in conformity with his later irregular and harsh metrics, 
conceals the fact from the reader that the more important 
thing for the poet was his aesthetics, not his metaphysics or _ 
ethics. Since, like Donne and other metaphysical poets, he 
had a sensuous apprehension of thought, and the ordinary words 
placed in the emotional and irrational context of the poem be- 
came charged with numinous overtones, it would be dangerous 
to read always more in them than meets the ear. W.H. Auden 
may have overstated the case when he averred that Yeats was 
‘always more concerned with whether or not a phrase sounded 
effective than with the truth of its idea or the honesty of its 
emotion, but one has to recognise the point that great 
poetry has often resulted from, what Eliot calls apropos of 
Shakespeare, a loose ‘rag-bag philosophy ’,® though never 
from loose, vague emotions. Maybe, for this very reason, the 
poetry of The Tower and Last Poems has a kind of hallucinatory 
intensity. The poet’s unschooled heart ‘ fed on fantasies ’ and 
grown ‘resinous’, if not ravenous, acquires an inflammable 
quality and a predatory, hawk-like beauty. No, Yeats never 
quite acquired ‘an old man’s eagle mind’ which should 
combine concentration or intensity with an all-seeing, all- 
inclusive view. His poems were like sparks struck from a 
whirring flint; they did not add up to a sustained illumination. 
Which is, of course, not to deny their power or their greatness. 
If anything, the charm of their compulsive beauty lies precisely 
in this limitation, That is why Yeats is primarily a lyrical 
poet; all the drama in his verse is the drama of personality. 
He did not really need the Abbey Theatre to dramatise his 
conflicts and thus achieve ‘ distancing ’, despite Eric Bentley’s 
plea in.this behalf, for he was always conducting great shows 
in the theatre of his heart. The phantasmagoria of the lover, 
the actor and the clown is played to perfection before a mock 
audience. For, it may be noticed that in his later pungent 
and earth-washed poetry, there is a considerable element of 
the baroque and the grotesque in the manner of Browning, 
though for wholly different reasons. 
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In fact, in order to understand Yeats, one must first grasp 
his views on poetry, scattered in his prose writings. Of the 
numerous statements made by him, the following would seem 
to strike one as something like Yeats’s primary poetics:— 

1. ‘A poet writes always of his personal life, in his finest work 
out of its tragedy, whatever it be, remorse, lost love, or mere 
loneliness.’ 

2. “We make out of the quarrels with others rhetoric, but 
of the quarrels with ourselves, poetry.’ 

3. * Personal utterance, which had almost ceased in English 
literature, could be as fine an escape from rhetoric and abs- 
traction as drama itself.’ 

4. “Style, personality—deliberately adopted and therefore a 
mask—is the only escape from the hot-faced bargainers and 
the money-changers.’ 

Obviously then, for Yeats there was no escape from personali- 
ty in art; on the contrary, it was the source of all energy in it. 
He would not sweat it out, drop by drop, and finally reach 
“a still centre ’ as Eliot would seek todo. Continual confront- 
ation and combat with circumstance, and vindication of the 
‘self’ accordingly constituted the raison d’étre of his poetry. 
The theatrical ‘ mask’ was, thus, the compulsion of a bruised 
or lacerated psyche. The artist became an artificer, and the 
poem, an artefact, in an effort not to transcend personality, 
but to vindicate it. One reason why Yeats felt compelled to 
write a second poem on Byzantium was to record his view that 
‘ the artifice of eternity ’ could not be achieved except through 
‘the fury and the mire of human veins’. So, do what he would, 
or turn to what he might, his Swiftian soul knew no patience 
or peace. That he should have repudiated the Celtic embroi- 
deries and filigree work in A Coat and discovered more ‘ enter- 
prise ’ in ‘ walking naked ’ is almost balanced by the shift later 
from the preciosity of the poetry woven round the intricacies of 
A Vision to the directness, heat and athletic vigour of the poetry 
of Words For Music Perhaps and Last Poems. My point then is 
that Yeats the pott, though often inveigled into mysteries and 
curiosities by Yeats the pundit, woke up every few years to 
assert his primacy. Or, to put it differently, the poet needed 
the mask of the pundit, but inevitably it began to wear thin 
with exertions and show. The poet casting it away elected 
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to do the part in his essential nakedness. ‘That is where the 
hero and the harlequin coalesced. ‘This archetypal pattern 
in Yeats’s development is clear enough. Had he lived a few 
years more, it is quite likely, he would have passed on from the 
“lust and rage’ of the poems before death to some other 
fabulous or ingenious system, for as he put it, he was never 
more possessed of an ‘ excited, passionate and fantastical imagi- 
nation’ than in his declining years. The tension between the 
poet and the pundit remained unresolved till the end. Even 
when he achieved, what F. R. Leavis calls ‘ a difficult and de- 
licate sincerity and extraordinary subtle poise’,® it was a 
momentary, or at best, a periodic poise. It was a condition 
snatched by an act of the will out of the prevailing chaos or 
horror; more often, it was simply a passing epiphany. That is 
_how I regard the ineffable beauty and calm of the concluding 
stanza of A Dialogue of Self and Soul: 


I am content to follow to its source 
Every event in action or in thought; 
Measure the lot, forgive myself the lot! 
When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing, 

We are blest by everything, 

Everything we look upon is blest. 


‘Such a beauty is partially gained in an earlier poem, Friends, 
also, when remembering the three women who ‘ have wrought 
what joy is in my days’, Yeats talks of the ‘delighted mind ’ 
and of * labouring in ecstasy ’ in relation to Lady Gregory and 
Olivia Shakespeare respectively, and of an acute sense of 
pleasure in relation to Maud Gonne’s company: 

While up from my heart’s root 


So great a sweetness flows 
I shake from head to foot. 


Or, take a later poem, Vacillation, wherein also a shooting 
pleasure, which is almost akin to a mystical experience, is 
recorded in the fourth stanza: 


. 


My fiftieth year had come and gone, 
I sat, a solitary man, 

In a crowded London shop, 

An. open book and empty cup 

On the marble table-top 
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While on the shop and street I gazed 
My body of a sudden blazed; 

And twenty minutes more or less 

It seemed, so great my happiness, 
That I was blessed and could bless. 


It will be readily seen that the imagery and idiom of ‘sweetness’ 
and ‘ flow’ in Friends and A Dialogue of Self and Soul, and the 
state of blessedness in the latter poem and Vacillation do not 
really amount to either bliss or beatitude. Yeats’s epiphanies 
or Jluminations are, I repeat, a kind of stillness, following a 
nervous discharge—each poem cited above will bear this out, 
if a careful explication, not possible in a paper of this size, were 
attempted—and the peace achieved here is not the one that 
*passeth understanding’; it is surely # Jul in the storm. 
Yeats’s insanity is not dissipated in the storm as is Lear’s, and 
the ‘ mystery of things ’ revealed to him and Cordelia— God’s. 
spies "—is never given him. On the contrary, there is a central 
restiveness or bafHement in Yeats till the end, and if the condi- 
tion of calm is painfully won for the moment, it does not hold 
for long. The later Yeats often reminds me of Van Gogh’s 
* self-portrait —a tortured psyche on a rack, peering into the 
void and becoming abstracted on account of sheer intensity. 
The fact is, his volcanic self never quite accepted the discipline 
and necessity of scientific reality, even as his soul never quite 
partook of the final fount of mystical experience. ‘The energy 
or beauty of the following lines from The Tower is undeniable, 
but their solipsism renders them suspect as philosophy. 


Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole, 
Made lock, stock and barrel 
Out of his bitter soul. 


In short, though individual poems show great moral insight, 
pity, concern, sweetness and even humility, there is no sus- 
tained humanism or moral philosophy in his poetry. Or, as 
Stephen Spender opines, ‘ ..Yeats’s poetry is devoid of any 
unifying moral subjects and it develops in a perpetual search 
for one.” It would, in fact, be easy to show with equal force 
the presence of pride and prejudice, bitterness and violence, 
rant and obscurantism in much of his later verse. 
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This naturally leads us to the question of contradictions and 
inconsistencies in Yeats’s attitude towards life. In any writer 
whose muse is continually foraging for fresh food, a number of 
earlier positions are bound to be reversed. Such changes, 
where they are supported by felt experience, new thought or 
discovery, would normally indicate an inner growth, for 
reversals and antinomiés constitute the dialectics of develop- 
ment. Yeats’s poetic growth is, of course, an accepted critical 
canon today, and the Keatsian shift from ‘ feathers to iron’ 
is clearly visible, particularly after the volume of poems 
entitled, Responsibilities. However, it is not commonly realised 
that Yeats is seldom consistent even within a given or limited 
period of change. If one poem ‘lights up’ another, and the 
chronological order ig disturbed in the published volumes in the 
interests of unity, as Hugh Kenner believes, I think, it could 
also be proved that some poems in the same volume or even 
in the same section run counter to each other. ‘Take, for 
instance, the famous later phase which is marked by a tough 
realism and a wiry, muscular style. We find an uneasy ambi- 
valence in regard to the categories of ‘ violence’, ‘ innocence’ 
and ‘ceremony’. Even as Yeats conjures up a nightmarish 
vision of totalitarian violence in that supremely beautiful and 
powerful poem, The Second Coming and finds ‘ the ceremony 
of innocence’ drowned, or, ‘even as he talks of ‘ the weasel’s 
twist, the weasel’s tooth’, in Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen, 
he almost betrays a secret fascination with cruelty and terror, 
particularly when in the last stanza of the latter poem, images 
of violence and storm multiply, and the music of tumult rises to 
a crescendo. One is not surprised, therefore, to see Yeats 
sporting blue shirts in the end and flirting with O’Duffy’s 
Fascists. Despite his later recantation, what is one, then, to 
make of his concern for innocence and ceremony in the face 
of his open endorsement of terror at one time and his uneasy 
ambivalence at another, except to think, as G. S. Frazer does, 
that ‘he wasr omantically innocent about politics.’$? There 
is seldom anything like pondered benevolence, let alone agape 
or ‘ consecrated humanism ’,® in his poetry about which Alex 
Zwerdling talks in an otherwise brilliant essay. In fact, Ribh 
considers Christian Love insufficient opens with these lines: 
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Why should I seek for love or study it ? 
It is of God and passes human wit 
I study hatred with great diligence 


The mystical twist given to the subject later in the, song does 
not cancel out the fact that hatred is considered a detergent of 
the soul, a view which comes dangerously close to the Fascist 
view of hatred as a positive, manly and dynamic emotion. 
That this is no new idea in Yeats is borne out by a typical 
passage in his autobiographical writings wherein he talks of his 
exultation, when young, in the heat and cheek of insults and 
affronts. Not ‘ passion-conquering sweetness ’ but aristocratic 
hauteur was what he came toin the end. Or, take for a moment, 
Yeats’s celebration of the body in his later poetry. Whilst He - 
affirms, with all the passion at his command, its beauty and 
rapture, he cannot, at the same time, dispel the Swiftian idea 
of its essential uncleanliness. Hence the imagery of ‘ ex- 
crement’ in Crazy Jane Talks with the Bishop and the allusion 
to ‘ that trash and tinsel hide’ in Rebh considers Christian Love 
insufficient. It would be recalled that the mad Lear too has a 
compulsive peep into ‘the sulphurous pit’ whose ‘ stench’ 
makes him.-cry for ‘an ounce of civet’, yet this state of sexual 
nausea does not last. On the contrary, in the end, Lear’s 
soul witnesses a complete catharsis. His ‘ besom ’, though, 
is not ‘ hatred’ as in Yeats, but suffering and sacrifice. 

It appears to me that the warring antinomies in Yeats— 
romanticism and classicism, personality and tradition, flesh 
and soul, pride and humility, muddlement and clarity, dream 
and reality—so aptly mirrored in the Freudian imagery of the 
‘ pit’ and the ‘ tower’ in his later poetry—always remained 
active, unreconciled, refractory. And since his poetry is 
essentially a poetry of moods and occasions, of colour, tone and 
stance, one or the other category got the better of the poet. In 
some of the greatest of his poems such as The Second Coming, 
Leda and the Swan, Sailing to Byzantium and Byzantium a most 
difficult and amazing balance between the two is achieved, 
and this, I suppose, accounts for their peculiar tension and 
tautness on the one hand, for their resilience and suppleness 
on the other. It will also be noticed that the system of A 
Vision, for what it is worth, is miraculously consumed in these 
poems so that it does not demand anything more of a sensitive 
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reader than some knowledge of Christian theology, Greek 
mythology and Byzantine art; it requires no endorsement of 
his imagination, as Daiches rightly puts it.’ 

To sum up the argument, Yeats’s poetry is primarily an 
aesthetic rather than mystic industry. His mysticism cannot 
hold, for it is not self-propelled and self-sustained. The 
System is, on the whole, arbitrary, deterministic, meretricious 
and fanciful, and all the learning of the pundit cannot make it 
historically authentic or viable. No wonder, at times, he him- 
self doubted its entanglements and ‘foliage’, and wished to 
shoot out of it into ‘Joy’. Its absorption in the poetry is a 
tour de force, and only a poet of Yeats’s splendid gifts and bravura 
could have carried it off. . Whatever poise he was able to 
achieve, it was certainly not based on a firm or settled Weltan- 
schauung. His own type of ‘ wisdom’ is not a ‘butterfly’, 
if it is not ‘a gloomy bird of prey’. Or, to quote the well- 
known lines from Ego Dominus Tuus, in his view, all wisdom is 
located in the self. 


Those men that in their writings are most wise 
Own nothing but their blind stupefied hearts. 


And this is true of Yeats. His powerful intellect was, so to 
speak, almost always at the mercy of his ‘ fanatic heart’ which 
led it many a fanciful dance. 

His studies in Oriental philosophies and his desire to write 
along with Swami Purohit a ‘ European Geeta’, though genuine, 
were simply Yeats’s Indian summer! He never could com- 
mand the Yogi’s detachment, or Krishna’s stillness in action 
that sees beyond the fruits of commitment, for such a state ran 
counter to the dictates of his fierce, ingrown personality. A 
tragic and ironic vision, of course, is gained by him as a result 
of the awareness of the blinding, raging, tearing and maddéning 
lusts of man, and of his creature helplessness in this regard, 
but there is little to lift the heart in the end by way of religious 
palliatives. ‘The only truth he ‘withered into ’ or which ‘obey- 
ed his call’ was the truth of the absurdity he saw at the heart 
of God-ordained but man-driven universe. God has at last 
entered his scheme of things, but He remains a stern, scowling 
God of Yeats’s ‘hatred,’ of ‘unwilling belief’!4, to quote 
Richard Ellmann. The heroic gaiety of ‘Hamlet and Lear’ 
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and their cheerful defiance of defeat celebrated in ‘ Lapis 
Lazuli ’ would suggest Yeats’s partial affinities with the modern 
Existentialists who too, scornful of all metaphysical props, 
would make man alone the measure of things in this ‘ absurd ’ 
and irrational world. And this heroic confrontation is per- 
haps the only consolation offered by Yeats in his desperate 
honesty. 
_ The miracle then of his poetry, I suspect, is, apart from the 
integrity of his tragic vision, primarily the miracle of his 
language. Few poets have had such an intuitive, psychologi- 
cal and apposite command of the English idiom and its affective 
associations. When such a splendid gift is placed at the 
disposal of an imagination as fecund and powerful as Yeats’s, 
we cannot but reap a harvest of verses seldom equalled in 
intensity and inevitability in our century. I can perhaps do 
no better than quote in the end the poet’s own view on the 
exotic nature of the poetic process. ‘The Muses,’ says Yeats, 
‘resemble women who creep out at night and give themselves 
to unknown sailors and return to talk of Chinese porcelain.’ 
Yeats’s muse too craves and achieves this deep and irra- 
tional ravishment, and returns to talk of pots and porcelain. 
‘ The trembling veil’, so to speak, is never quite lifted; the 
mystery abides. 
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BEYOND THE VEIL: 
SOME VISION POEMS OF YEATS AND ELIOT 


C. P. K. Tharagan 


The great intellectual ferment of the first of the 20th century 
is ‘stressed, instressed’! most of all in the poetry of W. B. 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot. Yeats, more than Eliot gives us the 
impression of one viewing the world sub specie eternitatis: while 
Eliot.reflects and represents more than Yeats the Spirit of the 
age. Only posterity can decide who was the greater poet. 
Both were in their different ways preoccupied with the in- 
visible Reality behind appearances. Both were visionaries, 
though their visions were dissimilar, 

Yeats was an avowed disciple and descendant of visionaries 
like Giraldus, Swedenborg and Blake. He attempted to 
establish contact with the Spirit-world in which he believed, 
through the mediumistic powers of his wife, the practice of 
Yoga and meditation. The results have been embodied in a 
wonderful compilation called A Vision ( first private edition printed 
in 1925, second edition published by Macmillan in 1937). Most 
of the material for the book came to him through his wife’s 
‘automatic writing’ which began four days after their 
marriage (24 October 1917). He was so excited by the discovery 
of his occult power that he offered to give up poetry and devote 
the rest of his life to ‘ explaining and piecing together’ the 
sentences automatically written down by his wife. He was 
told by the spirits themselves not to do so. ‘ We have come 
to give you metaphors for poetry,’? they said. The poet’s 
metaphysical speculations have imparted a new depth and 
range of reference to his poetry. But the philosophy is the 
illusion, the poetry is the reality. 

A poem like Leda and the Swan (1923) gains new beauty and 
significance when read against the background of Yeats’s 
cosmological views as set forth in A Viston.4. Many passages 
in the mature poems, The Tower, Sailing to Byzantium and 
Byzantium become luminous against the same background. 

The Second Coming (1918) was a sort of prelude to the greater 
visions to follow: 
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Turning and turning in the Widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart; the center cannot hold 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world.® 


Written at about the same time, though published only 
four years later, T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land is also a vision of a 
disintegrating society and crumbling civilization: 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish? Son of Man 

You cannot say or guess for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the Sun beats 

And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief 
And the dry stone no sound of water.® 


Yeats concludes his poem with the fatalistic foreboding that 
‘a new age of Barbarism is dawning for mankind: 


What rough beast his hour come round at last 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born ?? 


Eliot at the end of the Waste Land is apparently more non- 
‘committal and less dogmatic. He leaves the Waste Land saying, 
vas it were: ‘ The Waste Land is there for those who wish to 
make a home of it.’ (cf. ‘ The poem ends where it begins ’.— 
F. R. Leavis). For others, the poet has indicated a way of 
escape: Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata, are Faith, Hope and Charity 
‘wearing a more ancient Sanskrit dress so that Eliot’s European 
audience might notice them. He also remarks cryptically, 
* Shall I at least set my lands in order ?’® with the stress on the 
‘second word and the sixth; for, that is precisely what he does 
in his Four Quartets and Ash Wednesday which offer us not ‘a 
heap of broken images,’!® but finished works of art and a 
‘coherent philosophy of life. 


II 


After The Second Coming we find Yeats becoming increasingly 
absorbed in problems of old age and death and rebirth. His 
poetry during this period (1920-30) represented by Leda, 
The Tower, and the Byzantium poems embodies the poet’s 
cherished intuitions and aspirations touching the ‘ artifice of 
eternity ’!1—Though these are intimately bound up with his 
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cabalistic experiments, the poetry is nowhere subordinated 
to the philosophy. 

The most vivid image in Byzantium is that of the purificatory 
fire in which new-comers to Byzantium are purged of their 
dross: 

Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 
Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve.’ 


We have here a metaphorical embodiment of the purgato- 
rial process called The Dreaming Back: 


I think of a girl in a Japanese play whose ghost tells a priest of a 
slight sin, if indeed it was sin, which seems great because of her 
exaggerated conscience. She is surrounded by flames, and though 


the priest explains that if she but ceased to believe in those flames - 


they would cease to exist, believe she must and the play ends in an 
elaborate dance, the dance of her agony.!° 


The Virgil that guides the new Dante to this and other 
marvels through the labyrinthine pathways of Byzantium is 
‘ Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth ’, 


Before me floats an image, man or shade 
Shade more than man, more image than a shade;14 


This ‘ Superhuman ’ leads him in due course to the Central 
mystery: 
Miracle, bird or golden handiwork 


More miracle than bird or handiwork 
Planted on the Star-lit golden bough. .15 


A miraculous golden handiwork that repudiates Nature and 
scorns aloud, 


In glory of Changeless metal, 
Common bird’or petal.16 


It reminds us of the poet’s earlier statement in Sailing to 
Byzantium: 


Once out of Nature, I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing 

But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake.17 . 


j 
{ 
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The mystery is solved when we turn to A Vision where we 
are told that the soul of man passes through six stages between 
death and rebirth. The fifth (or sixth) is called The Purifica- 
tion when it wears ‘ whatever form it fancies, for it is now the 
shape-changer of legend.’!8 So, the miraculous bird-not-bird 
is the shape assumed by the soul when it has nearly, but not 
quite, emerged from the six-fold process of purification.’ 

Thus, the Byzantium poems deal with Yeats’s notion of what 
supervenes immediately after death and before rebirth. ‘ Be- 
cause we no longer discover the still unpurified dead through 
our own and others’ dreams and those in freedom through 
contemplation, religion cannot answer the atheist and philoso- 
phy talks about a first cause or a final purpose, when we would 
know what we were a little before conception and what we 
shall be a little after burial.’?® It may be said that A Viszon 
set out to tell us exactly that, though the oracle is a little 
uncertain and confused when it comes to the crucial point: 


The period between death and birth is divided into states an- 
alogous to the six solar months between Aries and Libra*!.... The 
Vision of Blood Kindred, The Meditation or The Dreaming Back or 
The Return, The Phantasmagoria, The Shiftings, The Purification... . 
The Sixth and final State (corresponding to Scorpio) called the 
Foreknowledge.”” 


On a vital issue like this we should expect the poet to avoid 
all haziness and not to talk of ‘ buckram men and men in 
Kendal green’! The solar months from Aries to Libra are 
seven not six and the final and sixth state is again said to * cor- 
respond ’ to Scorpio which is the eighth solar month:* 

There are similar discrepancies in his account of the order 
in which Dreaming Back, the Return and the Purification take 
place; but it is needless to attack positions that have not been 
taken up with dogmatic rigidity; for the poet says: ‘Some will 
ask whether I believe in the actual existence of my circuits of 
Sun and Moon........ I can but answer that if sometimes 
overwhelmed by miracle as all men must be when in the midst 
of it, I have taken such periods literally, my reason has soon 
recovered. ..... They have helped me to hold in a single 
thought reality and justice.’** - 

Since poetry is the expression of such thoughts, the spirits 
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that he summoned from ‘ the vasty deep’ have after all only 
given him what they promised,—* metaphors for poetry!’ 


III 


Yeats, in his last poems, appears to be greatly ‘ by the moon 
embittered,’?> whenever he confronts old age and the prospect 
of leaving this sublunary world: 


O heart, O troubled heart—this caricature 
Decrepit age that has been tied to me 
As to a dog’s tail.?6 
(The Tower) 


The Tower ends with a vision of death after a sweeping survey 
of the towering achievements of his life. He bequeaths his 
‘pride’ to the young men that will come after him, for it is 
the pride of one who though free to refuse gave himself gene- 
rously to the world. His faith is in the magnificent self- 
assurance: 

The being dead, we rise 


Dream, and so create 
Translunar Paradise.?7 


In this mood, his vision leads him to the threshold of the 
grave where he stands, unable to see anything beyond, and too 
honest to suggest that he sees anything: 


The death of friends or death 

Of every brilliant eye 

That made a catch in the breath— 
Seem but the clouds in the sky 
When the horizon fades 

Or a bird’s sleepy cry 

Among the deepening shades.?8 


This, it may be said without irreverence, is fading with a 
veritable whimper. Contrast it with Eliot’s vision of the 
* fading horizon’ in the closing lines of Marina: 


....let me 
Resign my life for this life, my speech for that unspoken 
The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 
What seas, what shores, what granite islands 
towards my timbers 
And woodthrush calling through the fog 
My daughter.”® 
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The resounding crash and bang of this ‘ full diapason ’ pre- 
ludes the calm confident conclusion of one of the greatest of the 
four Quartets: 


We must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
For a further union, a deeper communion 
Through the dark cold and the empty desolation, 
The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is my begin- 
ning.®° 
The Christian mystic with his ‘ Wisdom of humility ’8! has a 
positive Vision of something beyond the veil that fills him with 
hope and strength. The aristocratic creed of the pagan seer 
‘towering in his pride’ and full of faith in himself faces a 
great emptiness without when the fading horizon has left him 
empty within. } 
To the very end, in his poetry Yeats remains the gnostic, 
devoid of the ‘ wisdom of humility’ who will not reject the 
world-illusion which he knows to be evil: 


I am content to live it all again 

And yet again, if it be life to pitch 

Into the fog-spawn of a blind man’s ditch, 
A blind man battering blind men; 


Yeats refuses to accept the discipline of * the dark cold and the 
empty desolation.’ In his philosophy, ‘The body is not 
bruised to pleasure the soul.’*4 He has no use for ‘blear-eyed 
wisdom out of midnight oil’?> nor, we might add, for the wis~ 
dom of humility: 


O Chestnut-tree, great-rooted blossomer, 
Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole? 

- O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 
How can we know the dancer from the dance ?*6 


He perceives the swaying body, the brightening glance, the 
colour, sound, and motion of the eternal Dancer, but he is 
unable or unwilling to recognise the WVataraja who is to be 
known, if at all, only through the Dance itself.. Eliot compels 
his proud spirit to submit to a higher power: 


I said to my soul, be still and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God.*? 
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‘Thus he comes to have somewhat fuller ‘ intimations of im- 
mortality 38 than any in Yeats’ poetry: 


The lights are extinguished, for the scene to be changed 

With a hollow rumble of wings, with a movement of darkness on 
darkness 

And we know that the hills and the trees and the distant panorama 

And the bold imposing facade are all being rolled away—*® 


What follows is a foretaste of the vision Beatific :4° 


So the darkness shall be the light and the stillness the dancing 
Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning 

The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry 

The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 

Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the agony 

Of death and birth,*! 


Both poets have now passed into ‘ another intensity’. It is 
a sobering thought that the fulfilment in that new intensity 
of their erstwhile dreams (while on earth) can alone compen- 
‘sate them for having dreamed their lives away. And there can 
be no fulfilment if there be no Dancer apart from the Dance 
itself. 
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LITTLE GIDDING: A POEM OF FIRE 
Krishna Nandan Sinha 


There is an implicit reference to two kinds of fire in the 
lyric fourth movement of Little Gidding: ‘ We only live, only 
suspire/Consumed by either fire or fire.’* The two fires 
coalesce in the blazing heat of the poem. The coalescence is 
so complete and inseparable that commentary becomes a 
delicate business. Assuming that Little Gidding marks the 
terminus of the journey undertaken in Burnt Norton, the 
culmination of vision in the crowned knot of fire seems logical. 
It would be interesting to demonstrate how this magnificent 
vision is achieved on the level of poetry. 

The question to be asked in this context is: Can we go 
beyond Little Gidding? Can we go beyond love? So far 
as we are human, we can experience the ecstasy of communion 
only in the moment of illumination. ‘The Fire and the rose 
are one,’ but they are one only intermittently. What poetry 
‘does is to enclose that moment in all its fullness. We cannot 
go beyond Little Gidding any more than we can go beyond the 
Empyrean of Dante. 

It will be clear to any discriminating reader of the Quartets 
that the elements—air, earth, water, fire—form the major part 
-of the theme of these poems: Even in the earlier poetry of 
Eliot, especially in The Waste Land, the four elements are closely 
related to the theme. The dance of the elements in Four 
Quartets signifies the dance of creation itself. When the crea- 
tion’s chorus stops, they too disintegrate. That they transcend 
their physical state to emerge as pure flame of being—is, of 
course, a poetic vision. When the poet is enchanted by the 
faded or fragrant air, the dark landscape, the blue and the green 
of the waves, and the red and the yellow flame, it is not he who 
has created them. The recurrence of the elements can be 
explained away chemically or biologically. The movement of 
the air, the behaviour of the earth, the flow of water, and the 
mood of fire have their own logic. Poetry matters when it 
shows the emotional implication of the adventure with elements, 
and thereby shows the pressure of the actual upon the real. 
Its method is symbolism. 
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What happens in Four Quartets is precisely such a demonstra- 
tion of the symbolic use of the elements, which exist as symbols 
of various states of consciousness. What is the meaning that 
the poet confers on them? What is the pattern of their be- 
haviour in the poem? How far are they material and how far 
spiritual? The source and spring here is Heraclitus whose 
dark wisdom is both at the root and the foliage of the Quartets. 
The Fragments of Heraclitus, often prophetic, present reflections 
on the nature of the universe. Believing that he was the re- 
vealer of reality hitherto unknown to mankind, Heraclitus 
also felt that “ With what they most constantly associate, with 
this they are at variance.’? Eliot, in one of the epigraphs to 
Burnt Norton makes use of the fragment: 


And though reason is common, most people live as though they 
had an understanding peculiar to themselves.’ 


According to Heraclitus, harmony can only be achieved 
through fire. The flame burns, attracts, and unites every- 
thing: 


All things are exchanged for fire, and fire for all things; as are 
wares exchanged for gold, and gold for wares. 


The fire being the consumer, everything mounts upwards to 
serve as the fuel, or sinks downward, having nourished the 
flame. The Fragments explicitly mentions the act of transfor- 
mation through the elements: 


Fire lives in the death of air, air lives in the death of fire; water 
lives in the death of earth, earth in that of water.® 


So, ‘ Upward, downward, the way is one and the same,”* 
which figures as the second epigraph to Burnt Norton. Admit- 
tedly, the Fragments are great poetry where felt thought assumes 
universal form. What Eliot has done to Heraclitus is yet 
another instance of transformation. It is an operation of 
poetry on poetry, so to speak. Mr. Bradbury has pointed out 
that: 

The spirit presiding over the poems as a whole is that of Hera- 


clitus. The four elements, culminating as they do in Heraclitus, 
in fire, dominate the sequence.’ 
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But the fire is not the fire of Heraclitus as we reach the\end 
of the poem. Something has happened to it under the pres- 
sure of religious experience. The process of successive deaths 
and rebirths of the elements suggest here the Christian death- 
resurrection cycle. Miss Helen Gardner suggests: 


We can say that the whole poem is about the four elements 
whose mysterious union makes life, pointing out that in each of the 
separate poems, all four are present, and perhaps adding that some 
have thought that there is the fifth element, unnamed butlatent in 
all things: the quintessence, the true principle of life, and that this 
unnamed principle is the subject of the whole poem.$ 


This fifth element is the Absolute, the Logos, the God, the 
Primeval Being that manifests itself in the Universe. In the 
Taittiriya Upanisad, we read: 


From this self, verily, ether arose; from ether air, from air fire; 
from fire water; from water earth.? 


And in Subala Upanisad: 


It was not existent, not non-existent, neither existent nor non- 
existent. From that emerged darkness, from darkness the subtle 
elements, from the subtle elements ether, from ether air, from air 
fire, from fire water, from water earth. 


So, in Four Quartets, after all the elements have vanished, the 
fifth alone remains. 

Since our concern here is with Little Gidding, it would be 
worthwhile to concentrate on the multifoliate tongues of 
fire present in the poem. Helen Gardner rightly observes 
that: 


Little Gidding is a poem of fire, the fire which is torment to the 
self-loving, purgation to the penitent, andecstasy to the blessed, 
and it closes with mortal and immortal life united in the resurrec- 
tion symbol of the rose of heaven. 


But the fire is also the fire that kindles poetry into a living 
flame, and charges it with indubitable personal feeling. There 
are different levels of meaning in every glow. Reid Mc- 
Callum suggests: 


In the last quartet fire predominates: the flaming glow of the 
sunlight on ice-covered trees; tracer-bullets—the flickering tongue 
of the dark dove—the fires started by bombs: Pentecostal fire, pur- 
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gatorial refining fire, the fire of sin, the fire of love, and finally the 
tongues of flame in-folded into a crowned knot of fire: “ the fire 
and the rose are one ”’,12 


And the anonymous critic of Four Quartets puts it admirably 
when he says: 


The golden unscorching fire of the Pentecost leaps from every 
line, and at the end of the poem condensed into a conflagration in 
which all otherness shall be absorbed.1* 


The subtle commentary of the critic is so fascinating that one 
wonders why he does not disclose his name. 

A close look at the poem will show how the different polari- 
ties of the fire-symbol are reconciled in the superior drift of 
love. The very opening movement of Little Gidding is ablaze 


with fire, so to say: 


When the short day is brightest, with frost and fire 

The brief sun flames the ice, on pond and ditches, 

In windless cold that is the heart’s heat, 

Reflecting in a watery mirror . 

A glare that is blindness in the early afternoon. 

And glow more intense than blaze of branch, or brazier, 
Stairs the dumb spirit: no wind but pentecostal fire 

In the dark time of the year. (p. 31). 


It seems as if every word creates a fiery glimmer. The fire 
has enkindled the language itself. The time is midwinter 
spring. The unnaturalness of the scene is characterized by a 
blinding glare. The glare is so sharp and intense that it is 
almost blindness. In this sudden bloom of light, the soul’s 
sap quivers. Even the hedges on the way to the chapel are 
white: they too have drunk deep of the sunlight. In the un- 
imaginable zero summer of existence the feast of the Pentecost 
is enacted. The soul is dumb in the loving contemplation of 
God at Little Gidding where Nicholas Ferrar had built a chapel 
for prayer and worship. ‘ Here, the intersection of the timeless 
moment/In England and nowhere. Never and _ always.’ 
The communication with the dead at Little Gidding or else- 
where is ‘ tongued with fire’, which burns ever and always. 

The second movement marks a great reversal of the spiritual 
journey, transmitting a sense of dismay. There is nothing 
more sombre than the total death of all the elements. ‘There 
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is no creative strife as visualized in Heraclitus. The picture 
of cosmic terror, leading to Pralaya, is complete. Mr. Preston 
Says: 

The four elements—air, earth, water, and fire—which are the 


means of destruction are themselves destroyed. There is nothing so 
positive here as the vision of the last day.!* 


We are in the midst of actual death, the dark impersonal non- 
being. . Nowhere in poetry is such a terror-transmitting nega- 
tion expressed so powerfully. Mr. Harding feels that: 


Our sense of hopeless death of air, earth, fire and water is seen 
not as the elements of man’s existence but as the means of his 
destruction. 


We might as well say that the four elements which constitute 
life engage themselves in a cosmic dance, the dance of Shiva 
as it were. This is the negative pole of poetry. But Eliot 
makes a departure from Heraclitus because neither water nor 
fire—the most important manifestation in Eliot’s divine princi- 
ple—can be destroyed. Hence, there is nothing like unre- 
deemed total death. On the contrary, there is ‘ the rending 
pain of re-enactment’, and the restoration of the spirit by that 
* refining fire/Where you must move in measure, like a dancer.’ 
The passage is carved out through intense spiritual discipline: 


From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire 
Where you must move in measure, like a dancer. (p. 35) 


Dante, too, sees the penitent spirits moving in measure like 
dancers: 


And I saw spirits going through the flames; wherefore I looked 
at them and at my steps, with divided gaze from time to time.. 
And the fashion I think suffices them all the time the fire burns 


them: with such treatment, and with such diet, must the last 
wound be healed.16 


The rest of the second section strives to conquer the spiritual 
despair generated by the death of the elements. Here fire 
reveals its nature. The time is the uncertain hour before the 
morning, * after the dark dove with the flickering tongue/Had 
passed beyond the horizon of its homing’. This is not the fire 
of purgation, but a destructive and menacing flame. The dove 
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is also the jet-bomber (German) dropping bombs during the 
second world-war on the city of London, and the flickering 
tongue signifies the discharge of the bombs. The poet, a fire- 
watcher during the Blitz, meets the familiar compound ghost 
whose brown baked features show the effect of fire, and whose 
language is tongued with fire beyond the language of the living. 
Thus, the fiery conflagration of bombs makes room successively 
for the more tormenting fire of self-love, and the healing fire of 
purgation. ‘The day was breaking’, which brings another 
kind of fire, the rosy rays of the sun. 

After reflections of history in the third movement, there is a 
return to the fire symbolism in the lyric fourth movement. 
The two fires of sin and love dance in unison, and the accelerat- 
ed rhythm announces the fearful, the desired conflagration. 
Human power cannot remove the ‘the intolerable shirt of 
flame,’ as Hercules, unable to remove the poisonous Nessus 
shirt, threw himself into the flames. Both the fires, human 
and divine, involve torment. And man has no choice other 
than the choice of being consumed by ‘ either fire or fire.’ 
Therefore, 


The only hope or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from by fire. (p. 37) 


Suffering is a metaphysical necessity. Those who refuse love 
burn themselves in the fire of their self-willed aridity. But 
those who are chastened in the baptismal fire of the Christ, 
find that the flames become roses. In Acts, we read: 


When the day of the Pentecost had come, they were all together 
in one place. And suddenly a sound came from heaven like the 
rush of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared to them tongues as of fire, distri- 
buted and resting on each one of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other tongues as the 
‘spirit gave them utterance.!” 


And William Law says: 


For when the fire and strength of the soul is sprinkled with the 
blood of the Lamb, then its fire becomes a fire of light, and will be 
filled to have a peace among the flames of love that wait about the 
throne of God.18 
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In the secluded chapel at Little Gidding ‘ while the light fails on 
a winter afternoon’, the union of the two spheres of existence, 
the human and the divine, becomes actual. After the final 
stage of purgation, Paradise is now in sight. The fire that 
burns now, is also the rose. What is achieved is the vision of 
ultimate reality. The beginning and the end coexist in the 
timeless pattern of history, and every poem is an epitaph: 


~ And any action 
Is a step to the block, to the fire, down the sea’s throat 
Or to an illegible stone: and that is where we start (p. 38). 


For the first time the light fails in Little Gidding. There 
is no longer the glare that is blindness, but only the glare. It 
is not the darkness of God but His light: the flame of love 
becoming the flower, the rose: 


And all shall be well and 

All manner of things shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into a crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. (p. 39). 


The in-folded flame is Christ—is Krishna—and the supreme 
God without form. The rose, the emblem of human love, is 
inseparably fused with the fire of divine love. The knot of fire 
has the same universal symbolism as in Dante: 


Within its depths I saw ingathered, bound by love in one volume, 
the scattered leaves of all the universe, substance and accidents and 
their relations, as though together fused after such fashion, that 
what I tell of is one single flame.19 


Speaking of closing lines, Mr Bradbury says: 


It is clear, then, that the final flame, infolded rose integrates the 
full complexity of the Quartets and the universe itself, into the 
‘condition of complete simplicity’. The structural divisions of 
the sequence, the symbolism of Heraclitus and Dante on which the 
structure rests are united in one great inclusive symbol.”° 


Eliot achieves the rare distinction of expressing his personal and 
private apprehensions in a sort of quartet finality. Lvttle 
Gidding is truly a poem of fire which is the crown of the whole 
sequence. ‘ It is ultimately the function of art,’ says Eliot, 


eee 


LITTLE GIDDING—A POEM OF FIRE RST. 


_ To bring us to a condition of serenity, stillness and reconcilia- 
tion; and then leave us, as Virgil left Dante, to proceed toward a 
region where the guide can avail us no further.*! 


This is wholly applicable to the magnificent fire poetry of 
Litile Gidding, which leaves us wondering and knowing. 
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IMAGERY IN T. S. ELIOT AND SRI AUROBINDO 
V. S. Seturaman 


‘ The utter and absolute poetic ring of the Inferno is difficult 
to maintain in the Paradiso unless and until the poet transforms 
himself wholly into the Rishi like the poet of the Bhagavad Gita 
or Upanishads,’ says Nolini Kanta Gupta in an illuminating 
study of the later poetry of T. S. Eliot. In a passage like the 
one that follows, from The Waste Land: 


At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 
Turn upward from the dark, when the human engine waits 
Like a taxi throbbing waiting.... 


the imagery, the rhythm and the very syntax present un- 
mistakably the state of the modern man with all his restlessness, 
weariness and sense of boredom. The Hollow Men is even more 
powerful in its images: 


Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass 

Or rat’s feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar 

Shape without form shade without emotion. 


It is now a commonplace in criticism. to speak of the essen- 
tially modern nature of Eliot’s imagery. The image, of the 
‘patient etherized upon a table’ or the streets ‘ following 
like a tedious argument’ is readily brought in as an example. 
If these images are organic it is not enough to point out that 
they are from modern urban civilization intended to make 
the experience intelligible to the modern reader. Their 
significance is to be sought in the fact that the modern 
poet is modern in the sense that he is at once attracted and 
repelled by the things of this world. He feels the need to go 
beyond to something higher and larger but there is also the 
fascination for ‘ the little superficialities and trivialities of this 
mundane life in view perhaps of the possible sense and signifi- 
cance and right of existence.’ This world too, as the Victo- 
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rian poet put it, means intensely and means well. It is then 
not merely a question of his trying to find correspondences in 
the lower life for the higher experiences. At any rate, in Eliot 
there is always this note. He wishes to go beyond but only 
to find out ‘the source and matrix of the here below’. The 
transcendence is part of the synthesis he is attempting. Wit- 
ness his description of the darkness of God: 


As, in a theatre, 
The lights are extinguished, for the scene to be changed 
With a hollow rumble of wings, with a movement of darkness on 
darkness 
And we know that the hills and the trees, the distant panorama 
And the bold imposing facade are all being rolled away— 
Or as when an underground train, in the tube stops too long 
between stations 
And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 
And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about... . 


The function of the imagery here is two-fold; it is there to help 
the reader to realize what is impalpable but it is also a desperate 
attempt on the part of the poet to link the palpable with the 
impalpable. The ‘still-point’ image is the farthest Eliot 
has gone in this direction. The stress is on ‘ the neutral state 
between the positive and the negative poles which is neither yet 
holding the two together.’ Yeats’s ‘ rooted blossomer’ and 
the dancer show the stronger hold this world has on the older 
poet. Eliot’s ambition was to go beyond 


Into another intensity 
For a further union, a deeper communion, 


but he goes beyond only to come back and take up the lower 
nature and give it its proper place in the totality. But he 
does not succeed; for 


Words strain 
Crack and sometimes break under the burden 
Under the tension slip slide perish 
Decay with imprecision; will not stay in place 
Will not stay still.... 
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This is particularly true when the experience is transcendental. 
‘The voice becomes imperfect, raucous as in 


Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning 
The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry, 
The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy...., 


where we have glimpses of the Dawn; but nothing complete 
and structurally satisfying. So is the passage in Dry Salvages 
describing the two kinds of fires. 

The difficulty is not anything peculiar to Eliot. The 
Upanishadic seers felt it; and they thought of the negative way 
as when they described the state of immortality as Amrtam or 
the divine light in the following terms: 


There the sun shines not nor the moon nor the star.. 


‘Certain artists have thought of recoiling from the brute facts 
of life and expressing themselves in terms of abstractions. 
Poetry written according to these principles of abstract art is 
devoid of all thought content, sentiment and understandable 
imagery and so ceases to be poetry. 

The key to the synthesis is not to be seen in the rational mind 
but in attaining to a status of being which Sri Aurobindo has 
designated ‘ overhead’ and described as a gradation of levels 
or ‘ planes’ in which the consciousness is an ever wider and 
intenser supra-intellectuality. It is, in the words of Nolini, 
the fulcrum for the Supreme Consciousness to create and 
express the inexpressible. It alone can link the two ends in a 
supreme and miraculous synthesis negating neither, giving 
the full value of each, for the two are united and concentrated 
in its substance. 


The poetry of Savitri is the poetry of this new consciousness: 


Invested with a rhythm of higher spheres 
The word was used as a hieratic means 
For the release of the imprisoned spirit 
Into communion with its comrade gods. 


‘The images, whatever their source, are transformed by a vision 
and an accent which belong to a plane above the mind. 
K. D. Sethna tells us how Sri Aurobindo went on revising his 
epic until he made sure that all the lines had the overhead 
poetry coming from more accessible planes and that which has 
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the sure overhead touch. In an earlier version, the excess of 
light, which shuts out scrutiny, is expressed in: 


Concealed because too brilliant for our eyes. 
Later Sri Aurobindo put in its place 
Veiled by the Ray no mortal eye can bear. 


where we have, in the words of Sethna, a straight presentation 
of some high reality; the actual fact is before us without any 
explaining of its peculiar attribute—the attribute is concretely 
offered and an atmosphere of the spiritual brought up. The 
rhythm comes with a more inward thrill, a more intrinsically 
wide movement, as if without the effort mental speech has to 
put forth for suggesting the ample and the majestic. 

A comparison with Eliot will make the point even clearer. 
In the second half of the first section of Burnt Norton, Eliot 
describes the golden age of our individual infancy. We don’t 
have a complete revelation. But Reality even in such attenua- 
ted form proves to be an unbearable strain on the limited. 
human capacity. Eliot ends the section with ~ 


Human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality 


Stand this against the following passage from Savitri: 


Mortality bears ill the eternal’s touch. 

It fears the pure divine intolerance 

Of that assault of ether and of fire, 

It murmurs at its sorrowless happiness, 

Almost with hate repels the light it brings, 

It trembles at its naked power of Truth 

And the might and sweetness of its absolute voice. 
For all the bare, sheer, penetrative power of the texture of his. 
verse, in terms of poetic thinking, Eliot’s is the negative way. 
He proceeds by exclusion, abstraction and delimitation, so 
that we seem to know much more about what is excluded than 
what is included. It is a sort of negative vision. Sri Auro- 
bindo makes the experience more apprehensible. The two 
poles are seen clearly and we feel for the moment the force of 
the Light coming down and the force with which mortality 
repels it. It has the advantage of a frame-work of positive 
belief shared by all of us and needing no explicit definition. 

Eliot’s favourite images to describe the littleness of this world 
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and its beings are all rich and powerful. They are dramatic 
and metaphysical in the sense in which Donne’s similes are 
metaphysical. ‘The decayed house’, ‘ dull head among windy 
spaces’, ‘ butt-ends’, ‘draughty house under a windy knob’, 
‘rat’s alley’ are some of them. Sri Aurobindo employs practi- 
cally images of the same kind, if not the same images; but his 
philosophy helps him to provide a frame or structure for them 
and the images. become something more than mere images: 

A little ordered world broke into view 

Where being had prison-room for act and sight, 

A floor to walk, a clear but scanty range. 

An Instrument-personality was born 

And a restricted clamped intelligence 

Consented to restrain in narrow bounds 

Its seeking.... 


A market-place of trivial thoughts and acts: 

A life soon spent, a mind the body’s slave 

Here seemed the brilliant crown of Nature’s works, 

And tiny egos took the world as means 

To sate awhile dwarf lusts and brief desires, 

In a death-closed passage saw life’s start and end 

As though a blind alley were creation’s sign.... 
In the above description of the birth of the little man and his 
life in this world not only do we have a cluster of powerful 
images but they are so organized that we see this life as a little 
curve cut off in measureless space. The sense of the whole 
-of which the fragments are only parts and the way they mutual- 
ly modify one another are felt by the reader. 

C. S. Lewis describing the images of Dante said that they 
were metaphysical in a special sense. ‘ The longer you look 
at them the greater the likeness becomes and the more fruitful 
in thoughts that are interesting as long as you live. Every 
idea presented to the mind as in a figure repeats the subject in a 
slightly different way and suggests further and further appli- 
cations of it. It reverberates from that one imagined moment 
over all space and time and further.’ Sri Aurobindo’s 
images, like Shankara’s images, are metaphysical in this sense. 
They are based on a vision of life which synthesizes the Para 
and Apara; Vidya and Avidya; the Higher and the Lower. It 
is this quality that makes Savitri ‘ the right correlate to the 
practical drive towards earth-transformation by the mightiest 
master of Spirituality.’ 


‘I HEAR THE HINDOO’: 
Whitman’s Chanting the Square Deific and The Vishnu Purana 
O. KR. Nambiar 


' I hear the Hindoo teaching his favourite pupil, 
the wars, adages, transmitted safely from poets 
Who wrote three thousand years ago. 
—Whitman—Salut Au Monde! 


‘Whitman is a classic...... curious that America should be 
the only country in which this is not as obvious as the sun in the 
heavens.’ 

Since Shaw wrote this years ago, there has been a percep- 
tible change in American attitude to Walt Whitman, slightly 
more evident during this year of the sesquicentennial comme- 
moration of his birth. It will take America a little longer 
to absorb Walt Whitman as fully as he absorbed his country 
and its people in his poems. It is equally curious that the 
Hindu mind has shown an instant capacity for responsive 
incandescence when brought into contact with Whitman’s 
works. I remember an occasion when I read out passages 
from Leaves of Grass and translated them for the benefit of a 
Brahmin pundit who knew no English, and thank God, nothing 
at all of neo-criticism. The pundit’s eyes lighted up with a 
flash of recognition, and he exclaimed from time to time— He 
is a realised soul,’ ‘ That is the cream of Vedanta,’ ‘ Those are 
the signs of Bhava Samadhi ’—a joyous recognition of the familiar 
Upanishadic land-marks all along the route. I know also a few 
Hindu professors of American literature who have cheap gibes 
ready when they talk of Whitman. ‘ It is euphoria,’ said one. 
You can, if you please, describe anything under the sun anyway 
you please and bring your favourite gaudy labels, stick them 
on the wrong cans and work endless confusion... .If it is 
euphoria you are looking for, Arjuna’s tremendous Cosmic 
Vision in the eleventh chapter of the Gita, Dante’s final 
effulgent vision in the Divine Comedy and a good number of 
ecstatic passages in the Bible show the same syndrome. The 
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Hindu pundit’s response to Whitman was not a critically- 
conditioned reflex. It has the merit that it was a genuine 
native susceptibility healthily responding to a genuine and 
natural force, like the leaves of a deeply rooted Aswatha 
tree thrilling rapturously to the’ morning breeze. It is a 
desiccated straw that gets blown about in the changing wind- 
currents of critical fashion. ‘The great modern Indian sage, 
Sri Aurobindo, recognised Whitman instantly and devoted 
several pages to him in his prophetic essay, Future Poetry. 
Tagore admired him and even attempted a translation of one 
of his poems. Such responses are reciprocal. It was the 
deep calling to the deep when Emerson, Whitman, Thoreau 
and R. M. Bucke gained a transforming spiritual experience 
by reading Vyasa and Valmiki. Poetry in the hands of Vya4sa, 
Dante and Whitman performs the function of the élan vital, 
transmuting the consolidated gains of the past into nourishment 
to support the evolutionary development of the race in the 
dawning age. They are all as much end-of-culture poets as 
they are poets inaugurating a new cultural era, linking the 
sere past with the burgeoning future. The poetry they wrote 
escapes from the temporal and national setting to become 
mankind’s common heritage. In the Vishnu Puréna, a Hindu 
religious classic with which American transcendentalists were 
familiar, there is an interesting passage which throws light on 
the periodical appearance of great poet-sages in human history 
and the functions performed by them. The Purana says that 
a Vyasa, poet-sage, takes birth at the beginning of every 
Manwantara (eon) to give mankind the eternal wisdom of the 
Vedas afresh in a renewed form. The Purana goes on to say 
that twenty-eight Vyasas have appeared so far and the twenty- 
ninth is yet to be born. According to the Vishnu Purana a 
great poet is an evolutionary emergence appearing between 
two epochs in the history of man-establishing connections and 
laying out directions of future progress. Krishna Dvaipayana 
was the twenty-eight and last Vyasa to appear, and a new 
Vyasa is due to appear. 

Though the disciples may be given to exaggeration when 
they speak of the greatness of their Guru, there is always. 
present in what they say an imperishable element of experienced 
truth—not inferred and reasoned out, but intuitively realised 
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and experienced in their very being. R. M. Bucke was no doubt 
a devoted disciple of Whitman. His estimate of Whitman 
reveals all the exultation of a disciple who has found the master 
he has been seeking. We cannot dismiss Bucke’s testimony 
just for that reason. Here is what R. M. Bucke, a scientist 


and psychiatrist of great reputation in his days, has said about 
Whitman. 


Leaves of Grass belongs to a religious era not yet reached, of 
which it is the revealer and herald. Towards that higher social 
and moral level the race was inevitably tending—and thither, even 
without such an avant-courier, it would still eventually have reach- 
ed. This book, however, will be of incalculable assistance in the 
ascent. As John Burroughs has suggested, it may have to wait to 
be authoritatively assigned to literature’s highest rank, first by the 
lawgivers of the old world, before America really acknowledges her 
own off-spring in Walt Whitman’s work.? With the incoming 
moral state to which it belongs, certain cherished social and 
religious forms and usages are incompatible; hence the deep ins- 
tinctive aversion and dread with which it is regarded by the ultra- 
conventional and conservative. Just,so, in their far-back times, 
was Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Christianity, 
and every new birth received. Our whole theory of property, of 
individual ownership (for example) is by implication condemned 
by the spirit of the book, and when its level is reached, our present 
ideas and practice in this department will seem as backward and 
outré as the ownership and transfer of one man by another seems 
to us now. So also our church-going, bible- reading creeds and pray- 
ers, will appear from its vantage-ground mere make-believes of 
religion, hollow shells whose kernels have long since imperceptibly 
mouldered into dust. So does one birth of Time succeed another. 
So is it still as ever true that the Gods are devoured by their own 
children—that what the deepest and holiest heart-throbs of the race 
have brought into being, is again successfully overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the legitimate offspring of those same spiritual 
impulses.° 


Bucke continues: 


Every marked rise in the moral nature, when it has become 
diffused over broad sections of the race, necessitates and inspires as 
its accompaniment, new manners, new social forms, new politics, 
new philosophies, new literatures, and above all, new religious 
forms. For moral elevation is the mainspring of all these, and 
of the world’s progress—the rising tide upon which float all the 
‘ fleets and argosies, as well as the drift-wood and foam, and the as- 
cending sap which vitalizes all the fruit of human life. Leaves 
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of Grass is the initiative of such a rise, the preface and creator of 
a new era. This old world has seen many such new departures, 
and is now to see many more before it is done. They have always 
been begun by one man, embodying what suspends in nebulous 
forms through the humanity of the time, and from him have spread 
more or less over the earth’s surface. And for their basis these 
movements have had invariably, since the invention of writing, and 
in some instances before that time, a book, to embody themselves and 
radiate from. Leaves of Grass is such a book.* 


Bucke, then, proceeds to affirm: 


What the Vedas were to Brahminism, the Law and the Pro- 
phets to Judaism, the Avesta and Zend to Zoroastrianism, the Kings 
to Confucianism and Taoism, the Pitakas to Buddhism, the Gospel 
and Pauline writings to Christianity, the Quran to Mohammeda- 
nism, will Leaves of Grass be to the future American civilization. 
Those were all Gospels, they all brought good news to man, fitting 
his case at the period, each in its way and degree. ‘They were 
all ‘‘ hard sayings ’’ and the rankest heresy at first, just as Leaves of 
Grass is now.® By and by it too will be received, and in the course 
of a few hundred years, more or less, do its work and become 
commonplace like the rest! Then new Gospels will be written 
upon a still higher plane.- In the meantime, Leaves of Grass is the 
bible of democracy, containing the highest examples of life yet 
furnished, and suited to the present age and to America. Within 
it is folded (as the oak in the acorn, or the man in the new-born 
babe) a new spiritual life for myriads of men and women.® 


Bucke’s hopeful view is a modern elaboration of sage Parasara’s 
reference to the succession of poet-sages born from age to age 
to deliver the perennial wisdom of the Vedas to mankind, an 
account of which is given at some length in Vishnu Purana. 


Sage Parasara tells Maitreya: 


In every Dwapara age (the third of the Hindu cycle) Vishnu 
is the person of Vyasa, in order to promote the good of mankind, 
divides the Veda, which is properly but one, into many portions. 
Observing the limited perseverance, energy and application of 
the mortals, he makes the Veda fourfold to adapt it to their capa- 
cities, and the bodily form which he assumes, in order to effect that 
classification, is known by the name of Veda Vyasa.7 


Parasara then proceeds to give a list of twenty-eight such Veda 
Vydsas, the revealers of the perennial wisdom who have so far 
appeared and holds out the promise of the coming of the 
twenty-ninth Veda Vyasa in the next Dwapara age who will 
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deliver the wisdom of the Vedas afresh in a form suited to the 
understanding and capacity of the people of the present age. 
Whitman was conscious of his role as a prophet-poet of the age 
and did not hesitate to say so: 


I, too, following many and followed by many, inaugurate a new 
religion 
I descend into the arena 
(It may be I am destined to utter the loudest cries there, the 
winner’s pealing shouts 
Who knows? They will rise from me yet, and soar above every- 
thing.)§ 


To a Hindoo (for that matter to anyone) reading Leaves of Grass 
it is irrelevant how its author is regarded currently in the land 
of his birth. When all criticism has died down the important 
question remains—has the work of art come to terms with the 
reader’s psyche? The final test and acceptance of a work of 
art takes place not so much on the planes of the senses and the 
intellect, however important they are, but on the plane of 
experienced ananda, in the rasanubhava, in essentially being one 
with the work of art itself, a kind of Yoga or union resulting 
from the merging of the self with it till the self and it, the 
immediate cause of the merging, together dissolve and are lost 
in an experience of ananda. ‘The criteria of the test and accept- 
ance are set by the nature and content of the psyche, the work 
of art acting largely as stimulus. Toa foreigner the four-armed 
image of Vishnu is a monstrous piece of sculpture, but to a 
Hindu worshipper anthropomorphic criteria are irrelevant. 
It is a stimulus for a sacral and beatific experience for that is 
how his inbuilt psychic mechanism has been developed and 
adjusted to respond to the Vishnu image. Racial cultures 
have deep origins, a long history of development. It is true 
that surface responses can be controlled and regulated by 
critical re-education within limits, but the deepest rasanubhava 
which art calls into being is a depth experience of a live psychic 
organism which has evolved with us, has its life and laws and 
cannot be argued with or got rid of. One can respond only 
with what one has even if what one has does not meet with 
current critical approval. The amiable drunkard in one of 
Charles Dickens’s novels discouraged anyone praying for his 
lost soul with a resolute ‘ My soul is my business.’ In the 
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final phase of art experience, (religious experience as well, for 
beauty leads to truth and the good), we are left alone with our 
inmost. That is why an Indian Catholic is obliged to make his 
picture of Jesus and Madonna look like Indians; that is why the 
Japanese made their Buddhas resemble a most respectable 
. bronze. 


II 


On July 4th, 1845, Thoreau, the American Sannyasi moved 
into a cabin in the woods close by Walden Pond and lived 
there for a period of two years and two months, supplying his 
ascetic needs by the labour of his own hands. , Here he wrote 
his Walden, or Life in the Woods—an unusual book recording the 
details of an extraordinary experiment in self-reliant living. 
Thoreau gives a minute account ofall that he saw around him 


and did. 

In the winter of 1846-47 when Walden Pond had frozen into 
a big slab of ice, he saw a party of workmen and overseers busy 
at work, cutting huge blocks of ice and sledding them, all well 
covered with hay, to depots and ports for transhipment to far 
off lands—even to Calcutta and Madras. The great tea- 
ships from Calcutta carried huge quantities of Walden ice 
as ballast on their return voyage. Thoreau who watched these 
operations from his woodland cabin wrote: 


....Thus it appears that the sweltering inhabitants of Char- 
leston and New Orleans, of Madras and Bombay and Calcutta, 
drink at my well. In the morning I bathe my intellect in the stupen- 
dous and cosmogonal philosophy of Bhagavad Geeta, since whose 
composition years of the Gods have elapsed, and in comparison with 
which our modern world and its literature seem puny and trivial; 
and I doubt if that philosophy is not to be referred to a previous 
state of existence, so remote is its sublimity from our conceptions. 
I lay down the book and to my well for water, and lo! there I meet 
the servant of the Brahmin, priest of Brahma and Vishnu and Indra, 
who still sits in his temple on the Ganges reading the Vedas or 
dwells at the root of a tree with his crust and water jug. I meet his 
servant come to draw water for his master, and our buckets, as it 
were grate together in the same well. The pure Walden water is 
mingled with the sacred water of the Ganges. With favouring winds it 
4s wafted past the site of the fabulous island of Atlantis and the 
Hesperides, makes the periplus of Hanno, and, floating by Ternate 
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and Tidore and the mouth of the Persian Gulf melts in the tropic 
gales of the Indian seas, and is landed in ports of which Alexander 
only heard the names.® 


When the tea ships crossed the seas and sailed up the river 
Hoogly, a great deal more than Walden waters mingled with 
the Ganges. A precious cargo of the sacred books of the 
Hindus came to New England. Thought currents flashed 
across immense distances and sparked thoughts, ancient visions 
of the Eastern sages crossed the waves and brightened visions 
in the New World. The extent of the influence of Hindu 
philosophical speculations on American transcendentalism 
has not been fully ascertained, but even a cursory examination 
is enough to convince us that it was strong and profound. 
Emerson, Thoreau and Bronson Alcott were assiduous students 
of oriental philosophy and read and discussed the precious 
books of Eastern wisdom. Walt Whitman found in the Hindu 
religious poetry and Sufi writings a confirmation of his own 
mystical experience and philosophical speculations. In the 
following pages we shall examine one of the Hindu Books— 
Vishnu Puraéna, which had some measure of influence on Whit- 
man. 

In 1840, fifteen years before the publication of the first 
edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, H. H. Wilson presented 
to the English-speaking world his celebrated translation of 
Vishnu Purana, one of the sacred books of the Hindus. Con- 
cluding his scholarly preface, he wrote: 


I trust, however, that the translation of the Vishnu Purdna will 
be of service and interest to the few, who in these timesof utilitarian 
selfishness, conflicting opinion, part virulence and political agitation, 
can find a resting place for their thoughts in the tranquil contem- 
plation of those yet living pictures of the ancient world which are 
exhibited by the literature and mythology of the Hindus.1° 


The literature of American Transcendentalism is ample proof 
that Wilson’s hope was justified. Vishnu Purana, along with a 
few other Hindu works, around half a dozen in all, found a 
favoured place in New English libraries. Emerson and 
Thoreau, two of the outstanding men of American trans- 
cendentalism read it, quoted from it in their writings and owed 
a deep spiritual debt to it. 
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Wilkins’s translation of Bhagavad Gita (1784) was already in 
circulation among the philosophers of New England. Emerson 
had one of the early copies, and those who borrowed it kept it 
so long that he was obliged to write to his friends in England 
tosend him another copy. Other translations of the Gita came 
in due course, and thanks to the efforts of the great orientalists 
of the nineteenth century several other Sanskrit works appeared 
in English. Hari Vamsa, the Laws of Manu, the epics Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, were some of the Hindu classics read and 
discussed by the philosophers of New England. 

Vishnu Purana is one of the voluminous sacred books of the 
Hindus and belongs to the class of religious literature known as 
Purdnas—verse narratives of race myth, legend, history, geo- 
graphy, yoga, all woven round one or the other of the principal 
Hindu deities. They are deeply coloured by religious beliefs 
and their purpose is to give religious and moral instruction. 
Their scope is cyclopaedic and they deal with all the lore, 
spiritual and temporal, which the race wished to preserve. 
Evidently, the Purdpas were composed during a period when 
the race was in danger and faced a serious threat to its cultural 
life either through invasion or contamination. 

There are eighteen major and several minor Puranas 
extant. The multiplication of Puranas came with the 
religious schisms of medieval times. Rival sects set up new 
deities or adapted the old ones to conform to new concepts. 
Devout worshippers of these gods and goddesses magnified 
them and wrote glorious religious poetry in support of their 
worships. Siva, Vishnu and Sakti and their many avataras 
are the main figures extolled by the Purdpas, and the Purdpas 
are named after them. The Vishnu Purana which is devoted to 
the glorification of Vishnu contains seven thousand stanzas in 
the curtailed form in which it has survived. It is claimed that 
its original size was four times that number. Whether it is an 
idle sectarian vaunt or whether large chunks from some 
original religious work or works were torn to build a literary 
niche for Vishnu by the poets of the cult is a question I do not 
propose to discuss. The present size of the Vishnu Purana is 
sufficiently impressive. 

Is there any evidence in any of Whitman’s poems that he had 
read Vishnu Purana? I would not say that Whitman used 
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Vishnu Purdpa-as a source. There are thoughts and ideas in 
Whitman analogous to those we see in Vishnu Puréna. No theory 
of Whitman’s indebtedness to Vishnu Puréna can be safely 
asserted. All that we can say is that the parallels we see in both 
point to the possibility of the Puranas having influenced his 
thought. This influence; if I may so call it, may be seer in 
_ Whitman’s poem, Chanting the Square Deific. 

Does Whitman’s poem, Chanting the Square Deific, owe anything, 
a hint or a concept, to the description of the four-fold powers 
of Vishnu given in the 22nd chapter of Vishnu Purana“? The 
parallel thoughts and ‘ideas are significant and suggestive. 
The poem does not appear to be an allegory; if it is, I must 
confess I have totally missed the allegorical significance. 
Professor Gay Wilson Allen explains the poem in his Whitman 
HandBook, by reference to the historical succession of religions 
which followed one after the other, the poet identifying himself 
with every one of the phases of religious growth. Professor Allen 
Says: 


Out of the “One” (the absolute or ‘the square entirely 
divine’) advance the various religions of the past, the poet eagerly 
and vicariously identifying himself with each in turn,including the 
pagan, the Christian, the anti-Christian (Satan-evil, revolt) but 
culminating with “‘Santa Spirita,”’ breather life....¥ 


And Professor Allen concludes: 


This life-spirit which includes all-beings and is ‘the life of the 
real identities’; ‘is nothing but of pantheistic Oversoul.’ Whit- 
man’s Santa Spirita is something comparable to Bergson’s Elan 
Vital—a. creative evolutionary force ever present and active.!% 


In Vishnu Purana there is a chapter devoted to a description of 
the four powers or energies of Vishnu. I have presented in 
this essay long extracts from the Purépa.. Whitman’s Square 
Deific bears a strong resemblance to the Vishnu Purana passage. 
The similarity is close and covers ideas, structure and develop- 
ment of thought. In both there is the concept of universally 
permeative energy sustaining the entire creation in all its 
functions. In both, this divine power has a four-fold division. 
The description of the highest manifestation of the Supreme 
Spirit is similar in both. But there is also a difference: 
In Vishnu Purana the four energies are represented as eternally 
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co-present and co-operative. In Square Deific Whitman introduces 
the element of historical evolution—an idea not explicit in 
Vishnu Purana—and shows the operation in these energies in 
successive historical phases. 

Did Whitman get his germinal idea from the Vishnu Purana 
and develop it in his Square Deific? 

In Chapter XXII (p. 153 at seq.) of the Vishnu Purana there 
is a lengthy description of the four-fold manifestation of 
Vishnu’s energy in his cosmic functions of creation, preservation 
and destruction. Inthe same chapter there is also a description 
of the ‘ four conditions of Brahma’ culminating with an ecst- 
atic description of the fourth and the highest state which has an 
undeniable resemblance to Whitman’s Santa Spirita, the 
fourth side of the Deific square. I may also mention here that 
Wilson’s page title of this part of the dialogue is the Four 
Conditions of Brahma. (p. 155). 

Before we look into Vishnu Purana let us read Whitman’s 
chant and refresh our memory: 


CHANTING THE SQUARE DEIFIC¥ 
Ff 


Chanting the square deific, out of the one advancing, out of the 
sides, 


Out of the old and new, out of the square entirely divine, 

Solid, four-sided, (all the sides needed), from this side Jehovah amI, 
Old Brahm I, and I Saturnius am; 
Not Time affects me—I am Time, old, modern as any, 
Unpersuadable, relentless, executing righteous judgments, 

As the Earth, the Father, the brown old Kronos, with laws, 


Aged beyond computation, yet ever new, ever with those mighty 
laws rolling, 


Relentless I forgive no man—whoever sins dies—I will have that 
man’s life; 

Therefore let none expect mercy—have the seasons, gravitation, 
the appointed days, mercy? 
no more have I, 


But as the seasons and gravitation, and as all the appointed days 
that forgive not, 


I dispense from this side judgments inexorable without the least 
remorse. 
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Consolator most mild, the promis’d one advancing, 
With gentle hand extended, the mightier God am I, 


Foretold by prophets and poets in their most rapt prophecies and 
poems, 


From this side, lo! the Lord Christ gazes—lo! 
Hermes—I—lo! mine is Hercules face, 

All sorrow, labor, suffering, I, tallying it, absorb in myself, 

Many times have I been rejected, taunted, put in prison, and cruci- 
fied, and many times shall be again, 


All the world have I given up for my dear brothers’ and sisters’ sake, 
for the soul’s sake, 

Wending my way through the homes of men, rich or poor, with the 
kiss of affection, 

For I am affection, I am the cheer-bringing God, with hope and 
all-enclosing charity, 

With indulgent words as to children, with fresh and sane words, 
words, mine only, 

Young and strong I pass knowing well I am destin’d myself to an 
early death; 


But my charity has no death—my wisdom dies not, neither early 
nor late, 
And my sweet love bequeath’d here and elsewhere never dies. 


fe) 


Aloof, dissatisfied, plotting revolt, 

Comrade of criminals, brother of slaves, 

Crafty, despised, a drudge, ignorant, 

With sudra face and worn brow, black, but in the depths of my 
heart, proud as any, 

Lifted now and always against whoever scorning assumes to rule 
me, 

Morose, full of guile, full of reminiscences, brooding, with many 
wiles, 

(Though it was thought I was baffled and dispel’d and my wiles, 
done, but that will never be,) 

Defiant, I, Satan, still live, still utter words, in new lands duly 
appearing, (and old ones also,) 

Permanent here from my side, warlike, equal with any, real as any, 

Nor time nor change shall ever change me or my words, 
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Santa Spirita, breather, life, 

Beyond the light, lighter than light, 

Beyond the flames of hell, joyous, leaping easily above hell, 
Beyond Paradise, perfumed solely with mine own perfume, 


Including all life on earth, touching, including God, including 
Saviour and Satan, 

Ethereal, pervading all, (for without me what were all? what were 
God ?) 

Essence of forms, life of the real identities, permanent, positive 
(namely the unseen,) 


Life of the great round world, the sun and stars, and of man, I, 
the general soul,: 


Here the square finishing, the solid, I the most solid, 
Breathe my breath also through these songs. 


Here let me mention in passing, that Longfellow’s poem, The 
Poet’s Calendar and Whitman’s Chanting the Square Deific have 
certain phrasal resemblances. (Jehovah am I; I Saturnius am, 
etc.). But they are superficial.and do not go deep down to 
theme and thought. 

Now let us turn to Vishnu Purana. In Chapter XXII, sage 
Parasara who is the mouthpiece of Vyasa, the poet sage, explains 
to his pupil Maitreya the various divine attributes and powers 
of Vishnu. When Whitman wrote in Salut Au Monde! 


I hear the Hindoo teaching his favourite pupil, the loves, wars, 
adages, transmitted safely to this day from poets who wrote three 
thousand years ago. 


He was perhaps remembering the somewhat unusual manner 
in which Vishnu Purdna unfolds its contents in a series of 
dialogues between sage Parasara and his pupil, Maitreya. 
The sage tells his pupil that the supreme lord manifests four- 
fold qualities in each of his three cosmic functions of creation, 
preservation and destruction. 


Vishnu Purana says: 


By a fourfold manifestation does Janardhana (Vishnu) operate 
in creation, preservation and destruction. In one portion, as 
Brahma, the invisible assumes a visible form; in another portion he 
as Marichi and the rest, is the progenitor of all creations: his third 
portion is time; his fourth ts all beings; and thus he became quadruple 
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in creation, invested with the quality of passion. In the preser- 
vation of the world he is, in one portion Vishnu, in another portion 
he is Manu and the other patriarch; he is time in third; and all 
beings in a fourth portion; and thus endowed with the property 
of goodness, Purushottama preserves the world. When he assumes 
the property of darkness, at the end of all things, the unborn deity 
becomes in one portion Rudra, in another, the destroying fire; ina 
third, time; and in a fourth, all beings and thus in quadruple form, 
he is the destroyer of the world. This Brahman is the fourfold 
condition of the deity at all seasons.1® 


The Vishnu Purdna continues: 


So in the periods of creation and of dissolution, the four portions 
of the God of Gods are equally essential. ... Whatever, Oh Brahman, 
is engendered by any living being, the body of Hari (Vishnu) is 
co-operative in the birth of that being; so whatever destroys any 
existing thing, moveable or stationary, at any time, is the destroying 
form of Janardhana as Rudra.!” 


Out of the One, the Absolute and Supreme, there arise three 
manifestations to fulfil the functions of creation (Brahma). 
Preservation (Vishnu) and dissolution (Rudra). Each of these 
three manifestations possesses a quaternary of powers, the 
invisible assumes a visible form suited to its specific cosmic 
function, by another of its powers it creates its instruments and 
performs those functions. The third element of Time which 
prescribed the duration of its functioning. The fourth element 
is always, all beings, created out of the One and: acted upon by 
it. As Whitman says, the square is ‘ entirely divine, solid, 
four-sided (all the sides needed).’ The other two aspects, 
time and all beings, remain constant. 

The manifestations which constitute ‘ the becoming’, and 
the Supreme State which is the being, together make the sides of 
the Square Deific. 

Another interesting parallel is seen in the treatment of Time. 
Time is mentioned as a constant element of the deific quater- 
nary. ‘Ina third portion He is Time,’ says Parasara. Whit- 
man also does not forget to introduce the time element, but 
only in three of the four sides of his Square Deific. ‘The fourth 
side of the square is the Santa Spirita, which like Parasaras’ 
description of the Supreme State of Vishnu is not involved in 
time. In only three of the sour sides of the square deific 
Whitman refers to time as a constituent element: 
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Not time affects me—I am Time, old, modern as any. 


2 


But my charity has no death—my wisdom lies not, neither early 
nor late. 
And my sweet love bequeath’d here and elsewhere never dies. 


3 


Defiant, I, Satan, still live, still utter words in new lands and 
duly appearing (and old ones also). 

Permanent from my side, war-like, equal with any real as any. 

Nor time nor change shall ever change me or my words. 


The fourth condition, Santa Spirita, is all-inclusive but is not 
time-bound : 


Including all life on earth, touching, including 
God, including Saviour and Satan. 


It is something more than a coincidence that both Whitman 
and Parasara do not specifically mention time in the des- 
cription of the fourth and the supreme state because the 
supreme state is not time-bound. 

Later on, in the same chapter of the Vishnu Purdpa we have 
Parasara’s description of the supreme state of Vishnu, revealed 
through Yoga:-It is the fourth and highest Vishnu state and 
corresponds to Whitman’s description of the fourth side of the 
Square Deific—the Santa Spirita. 


Parasara says: 


It (this fourth state of Vishnu) is one with wisdom, is the know- 
ledge of the truth which requires no exercise, which is not to be 
taught, which is internally diffused..which stands in need of no 
support. ‘This is the Vishnu state, an experience of the essence of 
the soul. This is the supreme condition, that is called Vishnu, 
perfect, perpetual, universal, undecaying, entire and uniform; and 
the Yogi who attains the supreme spirit returns not to life again, for 
there is he freed from the distinction of virtue and vice, from 
suffering and from toil. 


Parasara goes on to describe this state further: 


In him is the whole world interwoven. .(He) bears upon [him 
all the material and spiritual existence. . bears the pure soul of the 
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world undefiled. . The Lord of all assumes nature, with all its pro- 
ducts, soul and all the worlds, supporter of all beings, himself self- 
sustained, who exists in manifold forms, as gods, men and animals, 
and is thence the sovereign lord of all, eternal; whose state is all 
visible things. Iam Hari. All I behold is Janardhana (Vishnu). . 
The Vedas and their divisions, the institutes of Manu and other 
Lawgivers; traditional scriptures and religious manuals, poems and 
all that is said or sung, are mighty Vishnu assuming the form of 
sound, 


There are some points of similarity that cannot be missed— 
First, the quaternary concept of deific powers and next, the 
qualities and attributes of Parasara’s fourth and supreme state 
of Vishnu and Whitman’s fourth side of the Square Deific. Be- 
sides, both Whitman and Parasara identify themselves with 
the cosmic personality of the Supreme power. Whitman 
identifies himself with all the four states. All through the 
three conditions, Parasara had maintained his self-possession 
and held himself aloof but brings himself in only in his ecstatic 
description of the final state. In his description of the fourth 
state of Vishnu’s cosmic form Parasara is quite carried away 
and declares: ‘ [am Hari (Vishnu).’ Whitman’s Deific square 
is complete only when he says, ‘ the solid, I the most solid, 
Breathe my breath also through these songs.’ 

Whitman’s Santa Spirita and Parasara’s description of 
Vishnu’s supreme state resemble each other in their attributes 
and conditions as well as in thought and expression. They 
support all, comprise all. Walt Whitman, ‘a Kosmos’, in his 
transcendental awareness of his self as identical with the 
cosmic soul, supplants Parasara’s Vishnu and comprises in 
himself all the four aspects of deific quality. The Hindu 
sage declares, ‘ I am Hari,’ who comprises the four conditions 
of Brahma. Likewise does Whitman who comprises all the 
four sides of the square deific, call himself Santa Spirita. 
Parasara and Whitman speak from the point of view of the 
supreme spirit. Whitman enters to complete the square. 
Parasara comes in to complete the fourth state of Vishnu. 

The unchangeable laws of creation, the labour and trials 
of love, the revolt of sin and suffering are all eternal and inhere 
in the supreme power in all its four functions. They are fixed 
and permanent in the cosmic scheme. All become clear 
only when the fourth side of the square Vishnu, or Santa 
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Spirita, the supporter and the essence of all life closes and 
completes the Square Deific. Whitman adopts the hints from 
Parasara’s account, but goes beyond them. He introduces 
an evolutionary movement and enlarges the Vishnu quater- 
nary to make room for western myth and history, his own philo- 
sophy, and let me add, for himself. 
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TOWARDS ETERNITY: A study of the journey theme in 
Whitman’s poetry, particularly in ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” 


k. A. Dave 


Eternity is the complete possession of eternal life all at once— 

a notion that becomes clearer from comparison with things tempo- 

ral, For whatever lives in time moves as something present from 

the past to the future, and there is nothing placed in time that can 

embrace the whole extent of its life at once. It does not yet grasp 

tomorrow, and. has already lost yesterday. And even in the life 
of today you do not live longer than in the transitory moment. 

—Boethius 
(De Consolatione Philosophiae) 


The poet, to use the phrase of Shelley, is a pilgrim of eternity. 
And as Blake puts it, ‘ This World of Imagination, is the world 
of Eternity....Infinite and Eternal....There exist in the 
Eternal world permanent realities of everything....’! Thus, 
poetry is a voyaging on the waves of fancy and imagination 
into some vast unknown; it is an exploration. It is an eternal 
quest of the human heart, ‘ a journey into unknown areas, as 
the type of the uncertain faring of humanity and the human 
consciousness through life....a kind of knowing and that too 
the highest and farthest that exists for us.’* The poet is a 
traveller along the uncharted contours of the conscious and the 
subconscious. ‘Time and place are ubiquitous in life, but it is 
the function of poetry to rise above this ubiquity without 
annihilating either. Particularly, the romantic temper loves 
to apprehend the reality in flux, and the traveller is a typical 
romantic figure, no matter whether it be Coleridge’s Mariner 
or the protagonist of Wordsworth’s Prelude, the lonely Knight 
of Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans Merci or Browning’s Childe 
Harold, or even Arnold’s Scholar. This journey theme is not 
confined to nineteenth century poetry alone. It is there in 
the poetry of our times and even in the works of the existentia- 
lists. It has been there all along. 

In literature, as in religion, the long journey motif is as old 
as the hills. In the scriptures, all over the world, life is describ- 
ed as a journey not merely from the cradle to the grave, but 
also from this world to the other, from the physical to the 
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spiritual, from mortality to immortality. The image of life 
as a road is evident in all cultures and man is viewed as an 
eternal tramp. Even science vindicates this allegory of 
journey, and Darwin’s theory of the evolution of species 
propounds the idea of man’s journey to the higher and higher 
stages of evolution. It is a prominent motif in the epic poetry 
of the East and the West, and in the epics like Mahabharata 
and Odyssey, the journey theme is at the centre. Dante opens 
Inferno with this metaphor: 


In the middle of the journey of our life I came to myself in a 
dark wood where the straight way was lost. Ah! how hard a thing 
it is to tell what a wild, and rough and stubborn wood this was, 
which in my thought renews the fear !? 


The scheme of Divine Comedy has a very vital journey theme of 
spiritual and cosmic dimensions. Milton’s Paradise Lost is 
certainly not devoid ofit. If Satan’s space travels are intended 
to sabotage the divine set-up eventually by contriving the fall 
of man, the exile of Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden 
in quest of ‘ paradise, fairer far within ’ marks the beginning of 
the eternal human Odyssey. Bunyan uses the same motif 
in The Pilgrim’s Progress powerfully. The nineteenth century 
witnessed the romantic experience and romantic assertion on a 
grand scale on both the sides of Atlantic. The narrow circle 
of the settled and traditional horizons no longer satisfied man. 
In literature we see quite a heavy traffic along the roads not 
taken, and the artist is heading for the unreached skies. This 
situation is brilliantly summed up by Sculley Bradley: 


The eighteenth-century rationalism, with its concept of a uni- 
verse whose final limits of form were aJready fixed by the laws of its 
being, had now served its time. To Whitman, to Emerson, to 
Thoreau, as to other contemporary leaders of liberal thought, the 
individual human intuition was the energetic force in the evolu- 
tional condition. Mankind was called upon to ‘ tramp a perpetual 
journey.’ One’s freedom to follow his vision was limited only by 
the freedom of others on the same road, which extended backward 
to ‘the ‘huge first Nothing’, and forward beyond vistas no man 
could foresee, endlessly, forever..The consequences of this idea 
extend through the whole of Leaves of Grass.4 


The journey is quite a major theme in Walt Whitman’s poetry. 
Gay Wilson Allen digs out an interesting piece of evidence from 
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Dr. Bucke’s Notes and Fragments to show the inherent journey 
motif in Whitman’s plan to write ‘a volume... .running in 
ideas and description through the whole range of recorded 
time—Egyptian, Hindustanee, Assyrian, Greek, Roman,.... 
Gallic—and so on down to the present day.’ The poem ‘ which 
celebrates the procession without a halt’ could never be written 
by the poet whose genius was essentially lyrical. ‘But the 
“procession”? idea is always an underlying motif; the word 
itself constantly recurs in Walt Whitman’s poems. In fact, 
the theme of life as a journey, and of the evolution of man and 
the universe as a journey, may well be called a major motif 
in Leaves of Grass.’6 Walt Whitman is an incorrigible romantic 
vagabond, a wandering bard who has hardly much time to 
stand and stare excepting in his most inspired moments. In 
the whole range of Victorian poetry it is difficult to come 
across a poet with such wanderlust and unrest. This makes a 
decisive shift. 


The shifts of image from the contemplative eye of ‘ established 
poems’ to the voyaging ego of Whitman’s poetry records a large 
scale theoretical shift from the categories of ‘ substance’ to those 
of process..The true voyage is the endless becoming of reality. 
Here there is no clear distinction among the traveller, the road and 
the journey, for the journey is nothing but the progressive unity of 
the voyager and the lands he enters.” 


Charles Feidelson, Jr. thus views in Whitman’s poems not 
merely ‘ voyages’ in a metaphysical sense, but also a * new 
theory of literary composition for imaginative works ’ involving 
the poet’s ‘ becoming the reality of his vision and of his words, 
in which the reader also participates.’® 

Leaves of Grass is the poetry of flux. There is hardly anything 
static about it. It abounds in kinetic imagery, both spatial 
and temporal, and creates a deep impression of some huge 
ceaseless movement. The poet starts it off with a positive 
statement in Jnscriptions : 


Here are our thoughts, voyager’s thoughts. 


The aky. orerarches here, we feel the undulating dark beneath our 
feet, 

We feel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of endless motion 

The boundless vista and the horizon, far and dim are all here.® 
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Towards the fag-end of his life, we notice the same urge guiding 
the poet to cast ‘a backward glance o’er travel’d roads,’ the 
urge of a traveller: 


So here I sit gossiping in the early candle light of old age—I 
and my book—casting backward glances over our travel’d road. 
After completing, as it were, the journey.!? | 


Between Inscriptions and A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d 
Roads we have a continual recurrence of this theme. It is 
visible on the surface in the poems like The Song of the Open 
Road in which we are asked ‘ To know the universe itself as a 
road, as many roads/as roads for travelling souls,’ while in a 
poem like A Noiseless Patient Spider the journey motif is embodied 
in a most subtle way. Here is a spiritual journey. The sight 
of the spider launching ‘ forth fllament, filament, filament, out 
of itself / Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them ’ 
at once stirs the poet’s soul, ‘surrounded, detached in measure- 
less oceans of space’ to journey forth along the gossamer 
thread, which is, in fact, for him a path of eternity along which 
he seeks an identity between his ego and cosmos. The Sleepers 
which is written in the stream-of-consciousness manner, much 
before the latter was identified as a mode of expression and 
technique, presents a fantastic voyage in the inner-space, as it 
were, across the corridors of the subconscious. The poet 
flits about all night from bedside to bedside identifying himself 
with the dreamers in their most unguarded moments. He has 
travelled a stupendous range from life to death without 
either fearing death or ceasing to love life. 


I too pass from the night 
I stay away O night, but I return to you again, and I love you.4 


This fantasy of journeying through the dream-worlds of others 
is one of those moments in Whitman’s poetic activity when we 
would fain reject all his caution against taking his poems ‘ as 
a literary performance or as aiming mainly toward art or 
aestheticism.’ For here is poetry for poetry’s sake and as in 
Passage to India and Crossing Brooklyn Ferry the principle of 
structure is determined by the theme of journey. In When 
Lilacs Last in the Door-yard Bloom’d the journey is not imaged 
merely through the cycle of seasons whirling round with the 
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* ever-returning spring ’ or even by the journey of the coffin. 
It is also exhibited by the hidden tension in the poet’s mind 
from the start between the song of the bird and the symbolic 
star of life, and the ultimate drift toward the song. Even in the 
Calamus and Sea-Drift poems we encounter the soul journeying 
not so much backward or forward, but as Richard Chase 
observes: ‘ back to the roots of its being and discovers there a 
final mystery, or love or comradeship, or death ’!2 metaphysical 
journeys. In Song of Myself, where the self assumes a most 
supple quality, expanding and contracting as it wills, the 
journeys are as numerous as subtle. Quite striking, again, is 
the theme of the march of humanity, travelling endlessly across 
the shifting frontiers in Pioneers, O Pioneers! If one were to 
shun all journeying in Leaves of Grass and distil the ‘I’ out of 
it, what would really remain? Whitman is the poet of the 
open air, and loves to wander endlessly under the big sky. 
' The journey theme is vitally linked up with the poet-reader 
relationship also. Unlike Keats or Shelley, who is hardly if 
ever aware of the audience, once he steps into his world of 
imagination, Whitman cannot enisle himself even in the sea 
of fancy. The portals of his poetry are for ever flung wide 
open, and we at once jostle through willynilly. The poet’s 
' journey to the reader, using his poem as a ferry, as he does in 
Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, is quite central to our understanding: 


Closer yet I approach you, 
What thought you have of me now, I had as much of you— 


Who knows, for all the distance, but I am as good 

looking at you now, for all you cannot see me ?!8 
In fact, the ‘ I’ sprawls all over Leaves of Grass like the spider, 
but neither noiselessly nor patiently. ‘This mythical ‘I’ is an 
intriguing figure. He is sometimes every man, sometimes 
oversoul, sometimes the wandering human voice and more often 
than not the poet himself. ‘The ‘I’ of Leaves of Grass anti- 
cipates such different creations as T. S. Eliot’s Tiresias and 
James Joyce’s Bloom, just as the organic wholeness of its con- 
ception would have met with Coleridge’s approval. It has 
the same permanently modern quality as any dramatic 
figure.14 It is not difficult, however, particularly in a poem 
like Crossing Brooklyn Ferry to detect beneath the mask of the 
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mythical ‘I’, the poet himself. But it will be an error to stick 
to that identity in spite of the occasional backsliding of the 
Whitman hero. Floyd Stovall marks the development of the 
hero-poet from Song of Myself to Passage to India as that of ‘ a 
passionate and yet essentially religious person whose soul is 
purged by its own fires and stands at last tranquil and free.’ 
He adds, 

I think. ...that Whitman has merely accentuated in his hero a 
condition that exists in every individual. The sense of duality is 
merely a recognition of man’s finite and infinite selves, and his 


consciousness of being both subject and object, the knower and the 
known. In short it is the phenomenon of self-consciousness .*16 


It is this ‘ phenomenon of self-consciousness’’ that becomes a 
motive force of that supreme journey of the mythical ‘I’ 
resulting in his fusion with ‘ you.’ It is the journey along the 
poetic path, with a sure rapport between the poet and the 
reader. Of the ‘ three voices of poetry’ of which T. S. Eliot 
speaks, in Whitman’s poetry we generally hear ‘ the second 
voice.’ It was too lyrical and subjective for ‘the third 
voice.’ Even when he speaks in the first voice he gets obsessed 
with the imaginary presence of some invisible audience round 
the corner, and the wavelength is soon disturbed. It is only 
in his most inspired moments such as in A Noiseless Patient 
Spider or Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking that he speaks in the 
first voice and emerges as the solitary singer. 

Passage to India and Crossing Brooklyn Ferry are outstanding 
examples of the journey theme. They are not travelogues; 
they are the journeys of the mind taking the reader on trackless 
seas and uncharted routes far and wide in space and time and 
beyond. The reader’s journey on the printed page is restricted. 
It has a beginning, a middle, and an end determined by the 
outer poetic structure. But once the reader commences to 
share the poetic experience and is in the stride, he launches 
out with the poet on an endless cruise far beyond the horizon. 
Both the poems open at a point where the reader cannot help 
feeling of having joined somewhere in the middle of the journey. 
And even when the poems terminate on the printed page, the 
reader sees no terminus, nowhere the journey’s end. It goes 
on. There is an enormous poetic spill-over at both ends. 
Thus, beneath the finite outer structure, both the poems grow 
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into an immensity that pushes back the bounds of comprehen- 
sion and experience. The inner structure of both thus follows 
the pattern of time, without a beginning and without an end— 
time which is also a protagonist in both the poems; time, which 
again furnishes the poet with a centre of tensions without 
which no dramatization of the poetic experience would have 
been possible. Here are the poems without terminals. Such 
an abundant fluidity of the inner structure must necessarily 
put a great stress on the setting not merely for thematic inte- 
gration but also for structural reinforcement. In these poems 
we have, hence, an inevitable interdependence of theme and 
setting with an organic unity. But while in Passage to India we 
have a breath-taking experience of a spiritual voyage of cosmic 
dimensions, the locale of Crossing Brooklyn Ferry is narrow with 
the confines of space, if not of time. Its setting is not built on 
an epic scale as that of Passage to India, but the small world of 
Brooklyn has the warmth of familiarity. The poem at once 
springs out of the printed page and begins to flow all over and 
around us, enveloping us in an intimate way. It is impossible 
to miss the poet’s hug of immortality. Unlike Passage to India, 
it does not distance the reader away by the mystic strides far 
beyond the sun, the moon and the stars. Passage to India says 
Bernice Slote, ‘ records the journey of the soul farther than the 
knowledgeable mind can record. The geographical terms are 
emblematic only. India is the image of mystic fulfilment, and 
the mariner is the soul itself.’1”7_ It opens at the point where 
Milton’s Paradise Lost ends, and not without a nostalgic retro- 
spect of the world before the fall. 


Of man, the voyage of his mind’s return 
To reason’s early paradise, 
Back, back to wisdom’s birth... .18 


The voyager constantly goes on telescoping time. History 
runs like a rivulet. The images of the conquerors, the his- 
torians, and the explorers, all those who defied the barriers of 
space, are conjured up, and we have an experience of time- 
travelling. The dramatization of the voyaging along the vast 
contours of the wide world while exploring the inner spiritual 
landscape makes Passage to India a unique journey poem and the 
journeying through time and space lends quite some fluidity 
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to its inner, symphonic structure. Of course, the passage to 
India which is ‘ more than passage to India’ is eternal, it 
knows no end; and weare struck with the romantic sense of 
nowhereness. And yet it would be rather perverse to see in it, as 
Richard Chase does, ‘ a hollow optimism, a sententious contri- 
ving of immortality ’!®. On the contrary, one might easily apply 
what C. M. Bowra has said about Wordsworth’s Immortality 
Ode to Passage to India: ‘But what mattered most in him was 
the creative imagination which carried him beyond the bounds 
of space and time into some vast order of things, where, in 
almost losing his individuality, he saw in impassioned vision the 
power which sustains the universe and gives meaning to life.’?° 

There is a striking identity between two seemingly divergent 
poems like Passage to India and Crossing Brooklyn Ferry and they 
vindicate Shelley’s contention in A Defence of Poetry that * a poet 
participates in the eternal, the infinite and the one.. He 
beholds intensely not the present as it is..but he beholds the 
future in the present.’ Whereas timelessness hovers over 
the whole of Passage to India, in Crossing Brooklyn Ferry time 
impinges upon our sensibility as something rather concrete, 
drifting endlessly. In Passage to India eternity is a-temporal. 
At what hour does the protagonist set sail?—in the morning, 
in the evening, or at night? Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, like Eliot’s 
The Love Song of 7. Alfred Prufrock opens in the evening, half an 
hour before sunset. It is not the evening saturated with smog as 
in Eliot’s modern waste land, not the diseased ‘ evening spread 
out against the sky like a patient etherised upon a table’. It is 
a serene evening, with the sun hanging lowly over the cloudy 
west. As Crossing Brooklyn Ferry opens, we get an impression as 
if some huge, invisible curtain is drawn, and we see unfolding 


before our eyes an exquisitely beautiful world of sights and 
sounds: 


Flood-tide below me! I see you face to face! 
Cloud of the west—sun there half an hour high— 


I see you face to face. 
Crowds of men and women attired in the usual 


costumes, how curious you are to me!22 

It is a work-a-day world, where the jostling-crowds of men and 
women cross on the ferry-boats from shore to shore; ‘ the 
sailors are at work’; ‘ the pilots are in the pilot houses’; ‘ the 
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world is agog with clear, loud voices of young men clasping one 
another’s hand’; Time does not have a stop. The caravan of 
life moves on. The protagonist-delights in the world which he 
loves and even the commonplace, mundane objects become a 
part of the soul. His experience becomes ‘an arch where- 
through gleams’ eternity. We are not allowed to stand 
aloof as spectators, as we do, to a certain extent, in Passage to 
India. We are vitally involved as actors ourselves. Within - 
half an hour the sun sets and the dark shadows are gathering, 
wrapping the world in the night by the time the poem ends. 
But as we travel with the poet, we cannot help recalling the 
words of Blake: ‘In a grain of sand, the universe expands.’ 
Half an hour is stretched to merge with eternity. Brooklyn’s 
is a small world; and the poet is at peace with it. No divine 
discontent launches him out on a cosmic cruise as it does in 
Passage to India. He loves his world of the East River the way 
perhaps no one else ever did. He loves it as a great lover. 
God is in His heaven and all is right with Brooklyn. There 
are no tensions. And in spite of the dramatization of anaesthe- 
tic and spiritual experience, the lyrical element is too intense 
and subjective to render this monologue either a dramatic 
monologue or even ‘a monodrama’ as Gay Wilson Allen and 
Charles Davis call it. There is the total absence of conflict 
and objectivity indispensable to a dramatic form. 

The poem operates on two levels: factual and symbolical— 
and the symbolical is more real than the factual. The horizon 
of Brooklyn is narrow; it cannot be expanded, whereas the 
poet’s emotional experience and vision expand. Since the 
space is narrow and rigid, he stretches his world into the 
dimension of time: 


Fifty years hence, others will see them as they cross, 
the sun half an hour high, 
A hundred years hence, or ever so many hundred years 
hence, others will see them, 
Will enjoy the sunset, the pouring-in of the flood- _ : 
tide the falling-back to the sea of the ebb-tide.” 


The present is jerked off into future and the bondage of 
time, mutability, and death snaps as time intersects with the 
timeless: 
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It avails not, time nor place—distance avails not, 
I am with you, you men and women of a generation, 
Or ever so many generations hence.*8 


Once the barriers of time collapse, the memories of the past 
come crowding into the mind of the poet, making him nostalgic. 
The present world, projected into the future and viewed from 
a point of retrospection, gathers a romantic splendour and we 
- see springing up before us the river with its ‘ bright flow and 
swift current’; ‘ the sky with sea-gulls high in the air floating 
with motionless wings, oscillating their bodies and edging 
toward the south in slow wheeling circle’; ‘ the summer sky 
reflected in water’. But as the poet looks into it, he is spell- 
bound, like Narcissus, by his own dazzling image floating 
there: 


Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams, 
Look’d at the fine centrifugal spokes of light round 
the shape of my head in the sunlit water.*4 


Here is the rub. Do we have here any clue to the limitations 
of Whitman’s poetry which often tends to be the poetry of pose ? 
Like Byron, he is never tired of projecting himself at the centre 
in the drama of life enacted in the vast cosmic theatre. His 
self-love is as plain as daylight: the way he could fabricate 
interviews, review his own poems under a fictitious guise or 
write squibs about himself! Here is how he drew his own 
portrait in The New York Times (October 1, 1968): 


With the bright crispy autumn weather, Walt Whitman again 
makes his appearance on the side-walks of Broadway. His large 
massive personality—his grave and prophetic, yet free and manly 
appearance—his insouciance of manner and movement, his easy 
and negligent, yet clean and wholesome dress—go to make up a 
figure and an individuality,—that attracts attention and the heart 
of everyman.”*5 


True, Whitman does remain a most charming wanderer; but 
this sort of self-consciousness might impede the creative experi- 
ment by pinning his poetry down to some narrow egocentric 
plane. Thank God, the East River is in full tide. And even 
if the poet’s eye could really, if at all, see his own image there, 
it must be quite quivering and blurred and drowned in the 
eddies! And once, again, the poem flows on. We see ‘ the 
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haze on the hills’ ‘ the white sails of boats’, ‘ the large and 
small steamers in motion ’, ‘ the white wake left in the passage ’ 
.. The real world is submerged in the poet’s imagination only 
to emerge as an imaginary world of the future. This entire 
process affects it not only with greater reality, but also with 
eternity. Some dreams are more real than reality. So is 
this dream of the poet which mirrors eternity. The actual 
world is absorbed into the poet’s imagination and it springs to 
life even on the printed page—the world thronged by genera- 
tions of men and women. Whitman’s technique is not photo- 
graphic. It is cinematographic. He does not capture the 
world in still pictures. It is a world alive and pulsating and we 
see flitting up before our eyes images after images, both spatial 
and temporal. It is a marvellous journey from generation 
to generation through the passage of time. The poet’s jug- 
gling with the past, the present and the future is most extra- 
ordinary. He transcends all the barriers of time and thus 
travelling, arrives on the shores of eternity. He can jerk off the 
present into the future and then view it back into the past. 
He views his world from both the ends of the telescope, as it 
were, at the same time. ‘Time is plastic in his hands, and 
he manipulates the tracks of time like toys. It is this complex 
‘ telescopic movement of time, backward and forward, that ac- 
centuates the drift toward eternity. The world of Brooklyn 
may be small. But in the poet’s vision it knows no frontiers. 
It is not parochial, but a microcosm of the wide world. And 
the crowds of men and women in this world, free from the bonds 
of time, seem to have lost all domicile identity. Here is no 
vanity fair. It is a pageant of life across the corridors of time. 
He viewed ‘ the simple, compact, well-join’d scheme, myself 
disintegrated, everyone disintegrated, yet part of the scheme ’ 
and thus symbolished ‘ birth, life and death by the metaphor 
of integration and disintegration.’® Once he strikes a lasting 
tie with humanity, the bonds of time, mutability and death 
totter: 


I too had been struck from. the float forever held 
in solution, 
I too had receiv’d identity by my body, 
That I was I knew was of my body, and what I should 
be I knew I should be of my body.*” 
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It is the physical self which gives a separate identity. But 
‘ the float ever held in solution ’ knows no disintegration. One 
mingles with the tissue of the universe free from flesh and blood. 
As the poet thus arrives on the shores of eternity he has a 
spiritual vision. He now looks within as without, and imbibes 
self knowledge which is indispensable to all spiritual journeys. 
He does not shy away from evil, for both good and evil are 
the parts of ‘ the simple, compact, well-join’d scheme’. 


I am he who knew what it was to be evil, 

I too knitted the old knot of contrariety, 

Blabb’d, blush’d, resented, lied, stole, grudg’d, 

Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes I dared not speak, 

Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, cowardly, 
malignant, 

The wolf, the snake, the hog, not wanting in me.”8 


Here is no terrifying vision of evil. Whitman had faith in the 
evolutionary principle envisaging man’s journey from anarchy 
to culture, from brutality to humanity and on to divinity. 
What emancipates the poet from the obsessing evil is love and 
the spiritual attitude of non-attachment. The world is a stage 
and we merely act our roles: 


Play’d the part that still looks back on the actor or actress, 

The same old role, the role that is what we make it as great 
as we like, 

Or as small as we like, or both great and small.”9 


It is a spiritual confrontation of the scheme of things when all 
polarities of good and evil, life and death, light and darkness 
are resolved. The poet’s fusion with the multitudes awakens 
boundless joy in his heart. There is an exciting recapturing, 
once again, of the old world. Now the poet’s audience is not 
’ the mere reader or the Brooklyn crowd. It is universal—the 
sky, the river, the clouds, the sun, the sea-birds, water, ships, 
men and women, and even the eternal flux of creation. And 
we have a loud shout of joy in the invocation to all these in a 
mystic moment of some profound spiritual ecstasy. The poet’s 
fusion with the universe is attained—the highest point in man’s 
spiritual odyssey. This divine rapture finds expression in a 
joyous and uninterrupted expression in the universal invoca- 
tion in the final section. 
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As Gay Wilson Allen and Charles Davis suggest, the ferry is 
a basic symbol. ‘The poem itself is a ferry, shuttling across 
the river of time. Since the poet’s death thousands of people 
have read this poem and shared vicariously his experience and 
identification.’°° Equally central to our understanding of the 
symbolical meaning is the East River. It symbolises birth, 
life and death and return to life. Again, the way Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking is vitally concerned with the making of 
the poet, Crossing Brooklyn Ferry suggests the poetic process, the 
making of a poem, and its function. Standing on the River 
one summer evening, the poet had an experience which he 
would not let willingly die. He wanted to make that exper- 
lence permanent, that instant to be eternity. He captured 
it into his poem, and made it eternal. That is the way a 
poem is made by the creative activity of the poet not letting a 
moment die. The river, life and poetry all become analogous. 
Thus, the poet’s experience is turned forever into the reader’s 
dream by the aesthetic transmutation of a mundane and every- 
day experience. It is a supreme moment of not merely spiri- 
tual satisfaction but also of creativity. The poet is on the 
crest, as it were, and now from these poetic heights a lot of his 
own work seems to him inane: 


The best I had done seem’d to me blank and suspicious, 
My great thoughts, as I had supposed them, were they not 
in reality meagre ?31 j 


Is this not a great stride in the artistic journey—a moment 
not merely of aesthetic conscientiousness, but also of objective 
self-criticism when the poet can step away from his poetry and 
view it from a distance? 

Matthiessen observes: ‘His poem of the crossing might 
almost seem intended as an illustration of Coleridge’s belief 
that the reader of poetry “‘should be carried forward, not 
merely or chiefly by the mechanical impulse of curiosity, or a 
restless desire to arrive at the final solution, but by the pleas- 
urable activity of mind excited by the attraction of the jour- 
ney itself.’ We are voyaging with the poet not in Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry alone, but almost all throughout Leaves of Grass. 
The line of demarcation between life and poetry is blurred. 
Poems keep on flowing out of the book and often we, too, are 
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smuggled into the book, and travel from poem to poem, 
covering a wide span from Song to Myself to Good-bye My 
Fancy! 

How far is the Ganges from the East River? How far is 
India from the United States? How far is the East from the 
West? How far is ‘the world of 1842’, with its ‘awaken’d | 
enterprise’ from the world of the 1870s? How far is the 
garden of Eden, how far are the sun, the moon and the stars? 
These are not merely rhetorical questions. They might point 
to the transition from Crossing Brooklyn Ferry to Passage to India, 
covering the period between 1856 and 1868, probably the 
finest creative period in the life of the poet. For, after Passage 
to India we find Whitman’s poetic progress almost nearing its 
dead end. In Crossing Brooklyn Ferry we saw how ‘ It avails not, 
time, nor place—distance avails not.’ Whitman’s hero-poet 
there is a time traveller crossing with a magic passport the 
gateways of the past, the present and the future at his own sweet 
will. On the factual plane he does not go abroad. He enjoys 
boundless travelling through the corridors of time; but none 
the less loves Brooklyn too well to leave it behind. But the 
hero-poet of Passage to India, that mythical ‘I’, is not merely 
a time traveller, he is also a space-man. In Brooklyn Ferry, 
time is used for freedom from the bounds of space. In 
Passage to India space is used to annihilate time, and time to 
annihilate space as Miller suggests. And the final experience 
of all boundlessness, the total release, is fantastic. In Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry the poet’s wanderlust is not to explore lands and 
seas but to wander on the ‘ banks and shoals of time’ without 
-abandoning his small beautiful world, whereas in Passage to 
India there is an irresistible quest of the unknown that takes the 
protagonist on his eternal cruise. Walt Whitman’s India is a 
‘dream world unlike the work-a-day world of Brooklyn. It is 
the land of his heart’s desire. Yet Passage to India is certainly 
not an escapist poem. It is not one passage. Itis many. It 
_is the passage of time from present into past and back again into 
future. It is the march of history. It is the voyage of the 
navigators. ‘It is passage across the oceans and continents. 
And above all it is the journey of the soul—the spiritual 
Odyssey from mortality to immortality, from here to eternity. 
Both Passage to India and Crossing Brooklyn Ferry illustrate what 
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Gay Wilson Allen and Charles Davis describe as the ability akin 
to Coleridge’s ‘to leap beyond the “ fixities and definites ”’ ’35, 
Thus the journey theme is a most substantial strand underlying 
Walt Whitman’s poetry. It can be traced not merely as a 
governing principle of his poetry or only in the growth of the 
poet’s cosmic consciousness taking him from nationality to 
universality, from the mundane to the spiritual. It is there 
inherent even in the very evolution of Leaves of Grass as it 
sprawled from 1855 to 1868, if not to 1892. It asserts itself 
the way Walt Whitman’s poetry has, through the flight of over 
a hundred years, stood the test of time and still, in great many 
parts remained as fresh as dewdrops. ‘The poet, who started 
from Paumanok declaring ‘Solitary singing in the West, I 
strike up for a new world,’** has kept his word. He has surely 
not given up his eternal tramp in the world which is ever being 
renewed. This ‘ chanter of pains and joys, uniter of here and 
hereafter’ ceaselessly travels along the passage of time. As 
we go through his ‘leaves of grass’, we feel as if he were peering 
over our shoulders, and we hear echoing in our ears his voice, 
perhaps as deep as the sea: 


We fathom you not—we love you—there is perfection in you 


also 
You furnish your parts toward eternity, 
Great or small... .* 
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THE VISIONARY ELEMENT IN EMILY DICKINSON 
Prema Nandakumar 


Emily Dickinson, along with Walt Whitman, inaugurated 
the dawn of modern American poetry. However, this estimate 
of her significance is of recent growth. During her life-time 
she was not known as a poet. Perhaps an intimate family 
circle alone knew of her work, and even they were not enthus- 
lastic to see her poems published. But the last four decades 
- brought the real poet out of the manuscripts that had been 
stowed away. In an incredibly short time, a voluminous 
amount of critical literature about her poetry has piled up. 
The critics have tried to do a thorough job of it, and have found 
almost all rasas in her, including wit and humour. Indeed, 
when it comes to Emily Dickinson, critics speak in superlatives. 
As early as 1924, when her poems were not yet available in an 
authorised form, Conrad Aiken spoke of her ‘granite simpli- 
city ’, ‘ the singular sharp beauty, present everywhere, of her 
personality ’ and hailed her as one ‘ among the finest poets in 
the language’. Over the decades, tributes have been paid 
to her ‘ intellectual toughness’, her moral artistry and mystic 
intention, her romantic sensibility, and her tonal richness. 
Anything like a total view of Emily Dickinson became possible 
only in 1955 when Thomas H. Johnson published his three 
volume edition of her poems totalling 1775 items. Reading 
Emily Dickinson’s poems in this well-edited and carefully 
indexed edition, one realises the truth of what the great critics 
have continued to say about her. She remains a fine lyricist, 
a tantalisingly magnificent poet. The edition is a justification 
of her fame. She is all that the critics say she is, but chiefly 
she is a poet of the spirit. Isolating herself from the mad rush 
of life outside, she spent her life tilling the world of the spirit, 
exploring her Self, and becoming vocal only when this Self 
was stabbed by experiences that could be termed as mystical 
and visionary. This is one of the reasons why it is difficult to 
plan a critical note on her. In those hundreds of spasmodic 
lyrics occasioned by-the anguish of her spiritual realisations 
there are brilliant visionary flashes, but progression as such 

I. R. P.—8 
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cannot be traced. That itself becomes the reason for the 
special charm of her poetry. Uncrowded by philosophical 
heaviness, and undisturbed by prolonged autobiographical 
repetitions, her poems reach the reader’s heart immediately. 
The poems have a dazzling touch of brightness and lead us 
into a new world even when only a single line is read. Nor 
is there any shade of hesitation or doubt in her affirmation of 
what she had seen, experienced, suffered or enjoyed. ‘That absolute 
certainty, consistently maintained throughout her poetic out- 
pourings is indeed the mark of the visionary. 

Emily Dickinson led an undramatic, placid life in the 
physical sense. She was born in 1830, and spent a secluded 
existence in her parental home till her death. She rarely 
moved out of Amherst and was not a familiar figure even in 
the town where she lived. Though she was not a beauty in 
the conventional sense of the term, one could not ignore her 
presence. Colonel Higginson, her mentor, has left a record of 
his interview with her in 1870. He had found her “a little plain 
woman with two smooth bands of reddish hair’ who spoke 
‘in a soft frightened breathless childlike voice’. Nevertheless 
he confessed that she was ‘ much too enigmatical a being for me 
to solve in an hour’s interview.’ This conclusion corroborates 
the intense spiritual existence she led, and explains that certain 
insoluble core in each of her lyrics. Besides, she lived in an 
academic atmosphere as both her grandfather and father were 
leading educationists of their day. This intellectual back- 
ground had its share in deepening Emily’s turn towards serious 
introspection. But though there was so much inner energy and 
visionary imagination in her, she had hardly any experience 
of the outer world and hence she could not classify her emotions, 
compartmentalise her visionary experiences and form a cogent 
spiritual-philosophical argument as a Dante Alighieri could. 
As far as we are concerned she does seem a jerky poet. Caught 
in the maze of her numerous lyrics, we see that the circum- 
ference is nowhere though even the shortest lyric seems to 
provide the centre of her passionate soul. It is almost idle to 
string a philosophy of Being or Becoming or trace a philoso- 
phical thought in progression in Emily’s work as we can while 
dealing with the poetry of Dante, Sri Aurobindo, Robert 
Bridges and Walt Whitman. This is so in spite of Johnson’s 
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mighty work of editing the complete poems of Emily Dickinson 
in a chronological order. Each lyric stands by itself in un- 
compromising solitariness, condensing one passing mood. 
Louis Untermeyer refers to these lyrics as ‘ brief, almost tele- 
graphic revelations ’: 


‘ Here is that inimitable idiom, playful yet profound; here are 
the rapid ascent of images and the sudden swoop of immensities, 
the keen epithet that cuts to the deepest layer of consciousness, and 
the paradox on whose point innumerable angels dance.’! 


For example, this brief recordation that glows with a sudden 
understanding of life’s mystery because of a casual physical 
phenomenon: 


The soul’s distinct connection 
With immortality 

Is best disclosed by Danger 
Or quick Calamity— 


As Lightning on a Landscape 

Exhibits sheets of Place— 

Not yet suspected—but for Flash— 
And click—and suddenness. 


This poem is.an admirable gateway to the visionary conscious- 
ness of Emily Dickinson. She was not prone to giving a colour- 
ful ideation to her visionary moments as Blake did, but because 
of her complete isolation of the soul from outer experience, 
her lyrics are intriguing like the poetry of the Metaphysical 
poets. At the same time she did not work out any deliberate 
conceits. Like the flash of a lightning, her inner being stood 
revealed in each lyric exhibiting a host of variegated emotions. 
Once the mood was upon her, she found no difficulty in convey- 
ing it to her paper. But she did not write for an audience and 
hence what she could remember in the gaps and dashes strewn 
throughout her manuscripts is denied to the reader of today. 
Nevertheless, the absolute simplicity of her language and her 
deliberate choice of certain significant words act as aids to our 
understanding of her visionary experiences. The exalted mood 
in which she often found herself raised many words to a higher 
level of expressiveness, making them suggestive of new experi- 
ences. She explains this process in one of her poems: 
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Exhilaration is the Breeze 

That lifts us from the Ground 
And leaves us in another place 
Whose statement is not found— 


Returns us not, but after time 
We soberly descend 

A little newer for the term 
Upon Enchanted Ground— 


The world and the word are never the same again after the 
poet has gone through an intense visionary experience. ‘The 
poet has glimpsed a new beauty, a new power and a new possi- 
bility and this consciousness percolates even to the cold word 
used by the poet to detail the particular experience. That is 
when mantric poetry is born. This poetry contains all that 
is man’s past; and also all that is possible for man’s future. It 
is arecordation by acapable hand. Many critics have referred 
to this ability of Emily Dickinson to record all that she exper- 
ienced, though very few have called her a visionary. R. P. 
Blackmur relates the two qualities: 


‘There is no forensic here, nor eloquence, nor justness; it is a 
bare statement amounting to vision—vision being a kind of observ- 
ation of the ideal. .”? 


Discussing this capacity for visions in almost identical terms 
the Mother, a close spiritual collaborator of Sri Aurobindo, 
has said: 


‘It is the most formidable memory that one can imagine, that 
misses nothing, forgets nothing, records everything. If you are 
able to enter into it, you can go backward, forward and in all 
directions and you will have the memory of all things. . . .”8 


The Mother meant that a visionary consciousness is akin to 
the Great Memory which contains all knowledge of man’s past, 
present and future. The poet’s consciousness when it finds 
itself entering this greater or higher consciousness observes the 
secret of life unravelled in terms of clarity and understanding. 
However, visionary experience is not an everyday phenomenon. 
Only those who can project an intense emotional stance achieve 
a soul-shattering experience. Even they cannot do it by their 
will power alone. They have to wait patiently till they are 


a 
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stabbed by the lightning of the higher consciousness. Emily 
Dickinson realised this and hence her poems repeatedly refer to 
her waiting in the wings. Using the familiar image of a seed 
opening to the promptings of nature, she writes— 


Longing is like the Seed 

That wrestles in the Ground 
Believing if it intercede 

It shall at length be found. 

The Hour, and the clime— 

Each Circumstance unknown, 
What Constancy must be achieved 
Before it see the Sun! 


The visionary poet cannot even give allegiance to traditions or 
mythology when he wants to face the Sun of Supreme Truth 
which alone can illumine his being. The waiting could extend 
to any duration. ‘The poet cannot pinpoint the hour or clime 
or even the form this visionary experience would take if at all 
he is vouchsafed that experience. Emily Dickinson’s whole’ 
poetic life is one such ‘lone waiting’ for the moments of 
illumination. She waited with perseverance, gained those 
moments of a higher life and recorded these moments in her 
elliptical language. Because she- could record with such 
_ devotion, we have a good coverage of the visionary process 
she underwent. This process led to her contemplation of an 
eternity that showed her the power of life, the terrible anguish 
of Hell and the ultimate glory of Heaven. She was also un- 
happy that this experience could not be a permanent one for 
her. She was occasionally lifted on to the heights, but was 
never allowed to be stationed there for ever. 


The fascinating chill that music leaves 
Is Earth’s corroboration 

Of Ecstasy’s impediment— 

Tis Rapture’s germination 

In timid and tumultuous soil 

A fine—estranging creature— 

To something upper wooing us 

But not to our Creator— 


One’s contemplation of the physical nature leads to rapturous 
feelings and these in turn direct the soul Heavenward, when 
suddenly illumination drenches the poet. He tries to give a 
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physical presence to this illumination—but alas! it is always 
in vain. Emily Dickinson realised that it was vain to use such 
symbols like the seed a-growing or lightning striking a patch 
of earth. Real experience like hers could never be conveyed 
adequately. As she forlornly puts it, 


The ecstasy to guess 
Were a receipted bliss 
If grace could talk.. 


She need not have despaired though. The gift of poesy is 
bestowed upon some visionaries. Then grace does talk. The 
agony and the ecstasy that Emily Dickinson received in those 
moments of visionary illumination found their way into her 
lyrics because she was also a born poet. When a poet’s imagin- 
ation is welded with the spiritual exaltation of a visionary we 
enter the realm of the sublime. The process of Emily’s vision- 
ary experiences is usually cast in the same pattern. After the 
great moment she finds herself back in the ordinary human 
consciousness. ‘Then she has to be satisfied with stabs of a 
memory and nothing more. Thus, if some of her lyrics 
describe a glimpse of Heaven and the Creator’s Love, many of 
her poems are about the dullness that seizes a poet after the 
vision is past. Here she reports ‘ that sense of deprivation and 
that shutting away from grace which follows the loss of the 
vision ** with clinical accuracy. To have been given a glimpse 
of the Real; and to fall back on everyday actuality—this is the 
content of the well-known poem: 


After great pain, a formal feeling comes— 
The Nerves sit ceremonious, like Tombs— 
The stiff Heart questions was it He, that bore, 
And yesterday, or Centuries before ? 


The Feet, mechanical, go round— 
Of Ground, or Air, or Ought— 

A Wooden way 

Regardless grown, 

A Quartz contentment, like a stone— 


This is the Hour of Lead— 

Remembered, if outlived, 

As Freezing persons—recollect the Snow— 
First—chill—then stupor—then the letting go— 
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The transfiguring experience has been followed by an awaken- 
ing into the humdrum routine of life. But it is never the same 
life again for the experience has become part of the poet’s 
memory. Now she can settle back to wonder and relive the 
vision that had been so real though of such short duration. 
“The stiff Heart questions was it He that bore,’ doubting 
whether this was an immediate experience or belonged to the 
distant past. Perhaps the vision itself was unreal and but the 
result of an absorption in a chosen symbol—here the symbol 
of the Passion. At the same time Emily cannot dismiss it as 
merely an illusion. If it were an illusory vision, whither 
comes this ‘ Quartz contentment, like a stone’? The aridity 
of life has given place to a shining contentment, something 
that sustains the poet for the rest of her life. 

It is said that mystics and visionaries can never describe the 
totality of their visions. More often than not they are wholly 
absorbed in that moment that they do not come down to the 
earth-level. On those who do—who ‘outlive’ the trans- 
figuring experience—is placed the burden of communicating 
their vision to the rest of mankind. They suffer from twin 
despairs: the despair of having come back to the ‘ Hour of 
Lead’, and the lack of communicable words to convey their 
vision to mankind who always live in the ‘ Hour of Lead’. 
They try their best with existing symbols and images. It is 
interesting to note that Emily Dickinson admired the meta- 
physical poet Henry Vaughan who too strove hard to commu- 
nicate his vision of Eternity: 


I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright, 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d, in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. 


Emily Dickinson compares such attempts at communication 
by visionaries to ‘ freezing persons ’ who cannot describe exactly 
the impact of snow on their physical frame. ‘ First—chill— 
then stupor—then the letting go.’ Coming face to face with 
Eternity is as benumbing an experience. Even when the 
shock of the impact is over, one can still experience this new 
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warmth and also positively enjoy the ecstatic agony. Emily 
herself described her experiences as simply as she could. 
There was no attempt to mingle her revelations in one large 
stringed symbol nor to analyse her experience in so many 
words. She left that job to her critics. For her part, a con- 
densed recordation and a ‘ Quartz contentment, like a stone ’ 
sufficed. To quote James Reeves, 


‘ She was interested, not so much in a truth for its own sake— 
she was not a philosopher or a moralist—as in a direct vision of the 
truth. One might rationalise the vision or intuition after it had 
occurred, but that was not her business as a poet. In seeking to 
understand her poems, which are often highly cryptic, we require 
intuition rather than reason.”® 


What was it that Emily Dickinson sought and found in her 
inner life? She was a born recluse. In Amherst she met few 
outsiders and as James Reeves points out, ‘ the only social or 
civic event which recurs with frequency in her poems is a fune- 
ral.’ Some domestic tragedies and perhaps an unfulfilled 
romantic attachment must have given a sombre tinge even 
to her adolescent years. This is perhaps the reason why she 
was obsessed with the mystery of death. Louise Bogan has 
assured us that death was not her only favourite subject, ‘ for 
life, love, and the soul are also recurring subjects ’ in her poems. 
It is true enough, for many of her poems deal with such sub- 
lime themes as life and love. Besides, for a visionary like 
Emily who was lost in the contemplation of the Divine, ideas 
about love and soul were necessary adjuncts to poetic recorda- 
tion. Between these sublime ideas and the imagery drawn 
from the nature around her, she oscillated urged by the mad- 
dening joy of creative energy. Since her physical contact 
with life took the form of death—attending funerals mostly— 
she spoke of her experiences in terms of death, pain and the 
silence of the graveyard. As the first great mystery that loom- 
ed before her was death, she spent hours meditating upon its 
mystery and seeking safety from its Nothingness. The cele- 
brated critic Allen Tate has said: 


‘The general symbol of Nature, for her, is Death, and her 
weapon against Death is the entire powerful.dumb-show of the 
puritan theology led by Redemption and Immortality.’ 
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At the same time she did not give herself over entirely to any © 
narrow view of escape from death. Death is the ultimate © 
subject of all great visionaries. Love, yes; Soul’s supremacy, 
yes. But the greatest challenge faced by the thinkers of the 
past has been the poser of death. All the great seers of the 
world have spent their lives wrestling with this problem. It 
should be noted here that none of these great visionaries have 
provided a solution which allows the concept of physical im- 
mortality. The triumph over death for them seems to lie in 
projecting life as overcoming death. Death is not final, as 
_ life triumphs ever and provides new victories and achievements. 


As plan for Noon and plan for Night 
So differ Life and Death 
In positive Prospective— 
The Foot upon the Earth 


At Distance, and Achievement, strains, 
The Foot upon the Grave 

Makes effort at conclusion 

Assisted faint of Love 


The grave is not the final end as the living footfalls upon it 
prove the greater reality. Emily affirmed this truth in poem 
after poem and proved it in her death as well. As far as she was 
concerned death had failed to strike terror in her heart. 
Colonel Higginson who attended her funeral wrote: ‘ Emily 
Dickinson’s face a wondrous restoration of youth. .not a gray 
hair or wrinkle, and perfect peace on the beautiful brow.’ 
This confirms the soul’s triumph over death, and its safe 
flight to the bosom of the Real. 

While she watched this phenomenon of death and contem- 
plated upon its role as a gateway to immortality, it must be 
noted that Emily never suffered from a macabre imagination. 
In fact, as far as she was concerned death was often the mask 
put on by a beneficent God. Instead of brooding over the 
dark nescience of death, she looked upon the image of dark 
death as the shadow of a brighter background. Sometimes 
she envisioned death and God as being one and thesame. Like 
Francis Thompson, she saw in Death the Hound of Heaven. 
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Death is the supple Suitor 
That wins at last— 

It is a stealthy Wooing 
Conducted first 

By pallid innuendoes 

And dim approach 

But brave at last with Bugles 
And a bisected Coach 

It bears away in triumph 
To Troth unknown 

And kinsmen as divulgeless 
As throngs of Down— 


Emily was familiar with death even as a young girl. Her 
earlier poems on death are usually photographic descriptions 
of persons in their last sleep. In this poem, written about 
1878, there is no such description, nor any undercurrent of 
terror or sadness. Death has become a symbol for what 
Emily considers as the helping hand to gain immortality. 
Death is associated with something akin to a sweet ecstasy. 
Death need not be the face of a cold corpse; it could be and it 
is the face of a bright godhead. Sri Aurobindo in the climatic 
moment of his epic Savitri shows death as revealing the nature 
of its true being. Once one pierces through the veil of death’s 
visage, one faces the source of all being. 


One whom her soul had faced as Death and Nigh 
A sun of all sweetness gathered into his limbs 
And blinded her heart to the beauty of the suns. 
Transfigured was the formidable shape. 

His darkness and his sad destroying might 
Abolishing for ever and disclosing 

The mystery of his high and violent deeds, 

A secret splendour rose revealed to sight 

Where once the vast embodied Void had stood. 
Night the dim mask had grown a wonderful face. 
The vague infinity was slain whose gloom 

Had outlined from the terrible Unknown 

The obscure disastrous figure of a god, 

Fled was the error that arms the hands of grief, 
And lighted the ignorant gulf whose hollow deeps 
Had given to nothingness a dreadful voice. 

As when before the eye that wakes in sleep 

Is opened the sombre binding of a book 
Illumined letterings are seen which kept 

A golden blaze of thought inscribed within, 
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A marvellous form responded to her gaze 

Whose sweetness justified life’s blindest pain; 

All Nature’s struggle was its easy price, 

The universe and its agony seemed worth while.’ 


Unlike Sri Aurobindo who elaborated his experience in an epic, 
Emily Dickinson was a lyricist who released her visionary 
glimpses in short jets of condensed epithets. Sri Aurobindo, 
after his yogic realisation in 1926, dealt continuously in a 
higher consciousness. But Emily was repeatedly jerked back 
to the * Hour of Lead’. Hence on occasions she gives way to 
despair. Thus we have an exquisite picture of her condition 
of Belief clashing with Unbelief in a poem: 


Of Paradise’ existence 

All we know 

Is the uncertain Certainty— 
But its vicinity infer, 

By its Bisecting 
Messenger— 


This is more like an anguished cry from mankind. However, 
mankind in its ignorance thinks of death as the end leading to 
total annihilation. A realised soul like Emily’s finds that there 
is a brighter picture on the other side and clings to this ‘ un- 
certain Certainty’ suggested by the ‘ Bisecting Messenger’ 
Himself. Here death takes the form of a person, a Messenger 
from a better world. Still later, in one of her finest poems 
Emily Dickinson finds death not merely a suitor or messenger 
but the Saviour Himself, come to lead his favourite to the 
realms of Immortality. Praised by Allen Tate as ‘ one of the 
perfect poems in English’, ‘‘ The Chariot ” begins thus: 


Because I could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me; 

The Carriage held but just Ourselves 
And Immortality. 


Death is here personified as a benevolent Saviour, very much 
like Sri Aurobindo’s vision of the transfigured death ‘ whose 
sweetness justified life’s blindest pain’. Sri Aurobindo refers 
particularly to death’s ‘sweetness’, and later describes him 
as the saving Grace: 
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Death’s sombre cowl was cast from Nature’s brow; 
There lightened on her the godhead’s lurking love. . 
Imagist casting the formless into shape, 

Traveller and hewer cf the unseen paths, 

He is the carrier of the hidden fire, 

He is the voice of the Ineffable, 

He is the invisible hunter of the light, 

The Angel of mysterious ecstasies, 

The conqueror of the kingdoms of the soul.8 


Such a benevolent form has been assumed by death in Emily’s 
poem. There is no horrible shape here, but a quiet figure of 
love, almost that of a kind old country squire: 
We slowly drove—He knew no haste, 
And I had put away 
My labor, and my leisure too, 
For His Civility. 
Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven had also pursued the 
victim ) | 
with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy. 
But the vision of Thompson took a different tempo according to 
the nature of the restless soul that was being pursued. Francis 
Thompson’s outer and inner lives had been full of tumultuous 
exercises. Hence the ‘victim’ in the poem is terrified. 
He leaps and runs and thus tires himself. He seeks asylum in 
nature, in the company of children, in morning and sunset, 
but his defences fade away in no time. Reduced to nought the 
victim lies prone: 
Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
This terror-striking race ends with the hunted realising at the 
final extremity that the Hound has chased him only to a heaven. 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
* Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 


I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.’ 
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Emily Dickinson’s nature was totally different from that of 
Thompson. She could be passionate, but not rebellious. 
So her vision of the Supreme’s coming to her takes on a quiet 
tempo. <A whole lifetime is condensed in the second and 
third stanzas of her poem. Childhood, youth and old age are 
projected through the symbols of children, fields full of grain 
and the setting sun. At the same time there is an unhurried 
casualness in her description which gives her time to refer to 
the dress she is wearing. 


We passed the School where Children strove, 
At Recess—in the Ring— 

We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain— 

We passed the Setting Sun. 


Or rather—He passed Us— 

The Dews drew quivering and chill— 
For only Gossamer, my Gown— 

My Tippet—only Tulle— 


Emily does not think of seeking refuge in life or nature of the 
company of children to escape from this gentleman. The 
conclusion of her vision is self-explanatory. The grave looms 
before her but is welcomed as an inviting country house where 
she can bide a while. 


We paused before a House that seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground; 

The Roof was scarcely visible, 

The Cornice—in the Ground. 


Life is a gentle road and our companion is a benevolent god- 
head in the guise of someone to be trusted. If only we ignore 
the physical condition of death, we would realise that this 
life’s journey is really directed towards eternity. This is the 
substance of Emily’s vision. She concludes her poem thus: 


Since then ’tis Centuries; and yet 
Feel shorter than the Day 

I first surmised the Horses Heads 
Were toward Eternity. 


‘This poem may be termed as a perfect self-obituary. Emily 
held out no protest when death’s shadow became her compan- 
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ion in the form of illness. ‘Till her last days she joked and 
tried to bring comfort to others near her who were suffering 
from pain or illness. A few days before her death she sent a 
cryptic note to her beloved cousins Loo and Fanny: ‘ Little 
Cousins—Called back.’ And justifying her vision she got 
into death’s chariot and drove away with ‘ perfect peace on 
(her) beautiful brow.’ 
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FROM PLYMOUTH TO SAN FRANCISCO: 
A NOTE ON MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


M. G. Krishnamurthi 


I have chosen a rather catchy title to indicate the nature of 
my preoccupation which is literary-cultural. For the pur- 
poses of this paper I am more concerned with the relationship 
between modern American poetry and American culture than 
with an assessment of individual American poets. I assume, 
of course, that a particular work of literature is related to the 
culture of a people who speak the language in which it is written 
and that a culture influences and is influenced by the language 
spoken by the people who make up a particular cultural group. 
I also assume that no culture is just contemporary culture in 
the sense that the cultural mores of a people are conditioned by 
their past, by the accidents of history, geography and many 
such non-literary factors. The adjustments a people make 
with their physical as well as non-physical surroundings, and 
not just the possession of a literary tradition, go to make a 
culture in the general sense of the term and account for the 
differences between one culture and another. Also, apparent 
contradictions are either resolved by a culture or are fitted into 
a scheme. The resultant dialogue between those contradic- 
tory aspects can be best understood only within the framework 
of that particular culture. 

These are commonplace notions, but these are necessary for 
my purposes. Plymouth and San Francisco, Plymouth on 
account of its association with the Pilgrim Fathers and San 
Francisco on account of its association with the Beats, draw 
attention to two apparently contradictory responses to and 
organizations of life. To recognize these contradictions and 
not relate them to the framework of a culture is to refuse to make 
terms with American culture. Nor can we, for our own con- 
venience, posit an American Tradition (with a capital T) and 
try to view every American poet we read in relation to it. 
We tried to do precisely this in our attempts to understand our 
own culture and drastically oversimplified our rich and diverse 
culture until the Western anthropologists and comparative 
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religionists began to draw our attention to the co-existence of 
the Great and the little traditions in India. Let us feel 
uncomfortable, but let us recognise the simple fact that we 
can’t pigeonhole our experience of modern American poetry. 

My emphasis on diversity and multiplicity will gain in some 
precision if we pay some attention to some facts of literary 
history. No single region has really set the tone of modern 
American poetry. The days of the Boston Brahmins were 
numbered even during the nineteenth century, and a few facts 
will remind us of the existence of many centres of influence. 
Between 1912 and 1922 certain important developments took 
place and these cannot be accounted for in’ terms of any single 
movement. Poetry came into being in 1912, Robert Frost’s 
A Boy’s Will was published in 1913, William Carlos Williams’s 
The Tempers came out in 1913, and after this volume Williams 
moved towards the ‘ objectivistic’® approach. Little Review 
started publication in 1914, and in the same year Pound 
quarrelled with Amy Lowell and while Miss Lowell champ- 
ioned ‘ Amygism’ Pound became a champion of Vorticism. 
Edger Lee Master’s Spoon River Anthology was published in 1915 
and the little magazine The Midland made its appearance the 
same year. During 1921 and 1922 three more magazines 
made their appearance—Reviewer from Richmond, The Double 
Dealer from New Orleans and The Fugitive from Nashville. 

These details can be multiplied, but the point to keep in 
mind is that different things were being done at about the same 
time and that probably these movements were assuming 
different attitudes towards the American experience. 

It is sometimes argued that all American poetry derives 
from Whitman and Poe. The antithesis has some value, but 
only so long as we are willing to accept the view that Whitman 
celebrated only the brighter aspects of the American experience 
while Poe focussed his attention on the dark recesses of the soul. 
This antithesis can’t account for some of the things Whitman 
was to say towards the end of his life or his Civil War poetry. 
Probably we can recognize the Americanness of modern 
American poetry if we discuss the poetry with reference to 
three important facts of American experience: (1) the idea of 
America as a frontier, a refuge and a promise, (2) the Puritan 
past, and (3) the influence of Transcendentalism. 
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Frederick Jackson Turner’s Frontier theory is no longer 
accepted by historians in its entirety, but the view that the 
frontier did have some influence on the evolution of American 
character cannot be rejected. 

Turner argued that: 


In the settlement of America we have to observe how European 
life entered the continent, and how America modified and developed 
that life and reacted on Europe. Our early history is the study 
of European germs developing in an American environment. 

The frontier is the line of most rapid and effective Americanization. 
The wilderness masters the colonist. It finds him a European in 
dress, industries, tools, modes of travel and thought. It takes him 
from the railroad car and puts him in the birch canoe. It strips off 
the garments of civilization and.arrays him in the hunting shirt and ° 
the moccasin. 


Little by little he transforms the wilderness, but the outcome is 
not the old Europe... .The fact is, that there is a new product that 
is American. At first, the frontier was the Atlantic coast. It was 
the frontier of Europe in a very real sense. Moving westward the 
frontier became more and more American.... .Thus the advance 
of the frontier has meant a steady movement away from the influence 
of Europe, a steady growth of independence on American lines.1 


Turner is of course speaking primarily of the physical fron- 
tier and of the role it played in moulding American character 
and institutions. He does refer to the changes that the 
European psyche underwent in the new surroundings. But 
so far as I know it was D. H. Lawrence who first took full note 
of the differences and hence noted the Americanness of Ameri- 
can literature. In his ‘ Spirit of Place’ first published in the 
English Review for Nov., 1918 he wrote: 


....America, the new continent, seething in English veins, has 
produced us the familiar American classics, of Hawthorne, Poe, 
Whitman, or Fennimore Cooper, for example. We read the 
English utterance without getting the Alien American implication. 
We listen to our own speech in American mouths, but our ears have 
been shut to the strange reverberations of that speech. We have 
not wanted to hear the undertone, the curious foreign, uncouth 
suggestion, which is in the over-cultured Hawthorne or Poe or 
Whitman. Augustine and Apuleius are both writers of the Roman 
decadence. The orthodox Romans, no doubt, saw mainly the 
decadence, and objected to it. They couldn’t see that the qualities 
which they called decadence, judging from the standards of Virgil 
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and Cicero and Tacitus, were perhaps the incipient realities of a 
whole new’era of experience. 


It is time now, for us, who have always looked with indulgence 
on the decadent or uncouth or provincial American literature, to 
open new eyes, and look with respect, if not with fear... .It is the 
quality of life-experience, of emotion and passion and desire, which 
has changed in the Romans of Africa, and in the English-speaking 
Americans. Life itself takes on a new reality, a new emotion, even 
while the idea remains ostensibly the same.” 


These comments of Lawrence, because of the emphasis they 
place on what happened to the British and the European 
psyches in America, take my argument a step further. Shaw’s 
comment that England and America are divided by a common 
language has an obvious element of truth init. The American 
experience which is the product of the history of America, of 
the facts of American culture, as well as the myths about that 
culture, is not the same as the British experience. One 
obvious difference is of course the role played by Puritanism 
in the two countries. In spite of Cromwell English society 
was not as profoundly influenced by Puritanism as society in the 
American colonies was. When a puritan poet like Spenser 
tried to view the struggles of England with her enemies allegor- 
ically, the religious or the theological allegory was only an 
aspect of a much more complicated allegorical framework. 
But, for the American Puritans, a theological allegory, the 
belief that the New World wasn’t just a refuge, but was also 
the promised land in which a Christian society free from the 
corruptions of Europe could be established, were probably more 
important than they were to the English Puritans. The 
American Puritans believed that New England was ‘ the place 
where the Lord will create a new Heaven, and a new Earth in 
New Churches, and a new Commonwealth together.’? So 
their commonwealth was the ‘Holy Commonwealth’, and 
their wars were *‘ Wars of the Lord’. Since they were men of 
action and not just_blue-eyed idealists, they set about to define 
man’s relationship with the universe. They had a meta- 
physics which helped them define man’s place in the universe 
and the abandonment or the dilution of this metaphysics is a 
matter of first importance in the history of American culture. 
What this dilution signified can be dramatized by contrasting 
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a comment of Cotton Mather with a comment of Emerson. 
First Mather: In his ‘ Essays to Do Good’ (1710) Mather 
wrote: 


Tutors in the colleges may do well to converse with each of their 
pupils alone, with all possible solemnity and affection, concerning 
their internal state, concerning repentance for sin, and faith in 
Jesus Christ, and to bring them to express resolutions of serious 
piety. You may do a thousand things to render your pupils orthodox 
in sentiment, regular in practice, and qualified for public service.4 


This programme of education has behind it a metaphysics, 
an orthodoxy, and whatever may be our responses to this 
orthodoxy, we cannot ignore the value of such a framework. 
It makes truth more accessible, more public and hence, theo- 
retically speaking, makes social organization easier. But a 
century later Emerson wrote: 


I remember an answer which when quite young I was prompted 
to make to a valued adviser, who was wont to importune me with 
the dear old doctrines of the church. On my saying, ‘ What have 
I to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly from with- 
in?’ my friend suggested,—‘ But these impulses may be from below, 
not from above.’ I replied, ‘They do not seem to me such; but 
if I am the Devil’s child, I will live from the Devil. No law can be 
sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad are but names 
very readily transferable to that or this; the only right is what is 
after my constitution; the only wrong what is against it.’ 


Of course Emerson could say this because he was pretty sure 
that he was not the Devil’s child and that his impulses did 
not come from ‘ below’. Though he could reject the Puritan 
dogmas he could not escape the Puritan milieu in which he 
grew up. But obviously he could say this without becoming 
morally irresponsible because of a social historical circumstance. 
This circumstance parallels the historical circumstance in 
which our agnostic fathers and their sceptical sons found 
themselves. One can undervalue a dogma when one’s ethical 
being is already formed by a dogma. In a curious way the 
Beats are Emerson’s children, though probably Emerson 
wouldn’t have liked to acknowledge them. Let me first say 
why I say this. Emerson was rather embarrassed by the gush- 
ing tribute Whitman paid him, but a letter Thoreau wrote to 
his friend Harrison Blake on Dec., 7, 1856 throws some light 
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on my earlier comment that the Transcendentalists did not, 
perhaps could not, free themselves from Puritan ethics. So 
when Whitman developed some of the Transcendental tenets, 
the result was the mixed response of a Thoreau to Leaves of 
Grass: 


That Walt Whitman, of whem I wrote to you, is the most interest- 
ing fact to me at present. I have just read his second edition...., 
and it has done me more good than any reading for a long time. 
Perhaps I remember best the poem of Walt Whitman, an American, 
and the Sun-down poem. ‘There are two or three pieces in the 
book which are disagreeable, to say the least; simply sensual. He 
does not celebrate love at all. It is as if the beasts spoke. I think 
that men have not been ashamed of themselves without reason. No 
doubt there have always been dens where such deeds were un- 
blushingly recited, and it is no merit to compete with their inhabit- 
ants. But even on this side he has spoken more truth than any 
American or modern that I know. I have found his poem exhila- 
rating, encouraging. As for sensuality,—and it may turn out to be 
less sensual than it appears—I do not so much wish that those parts 
were not written, as that men and women were so pure that they 
could read them without harm, that is, without understanding them. 
One woman told me that no woman could read it,—if a man could 
read what a woman could not. Of course Walt Whitman can 
communicate to us no experience, and if we are shocked, whose 
experience is it that we are reminded of ?¢ 


This ambiguous response is revealing. For, Thoreau’s 
reservations seem to have a great deal to do with the New 
England ethical milieu. But the important point to note is 
that probably the Puritans wouldn’t have been ambiguous 
in their response to Whitman. Their dogmas would have 
given them a theoretical framework to: assess Whitman. 
Tronically, Whitman himself was sufficiently disturbed by cer- 
tain developments in American culture, developments which 
should not have disturbed one who wrote so eloquently of 
* equality ’, that he was forced to complain: 


The word of the modern, [they say,] is the word culture. We 
find ourselves abruptly in close quarters with the enemy. This word 
Culture, or what it has come to represent... .has been... . the spur, 
urging us toengagement. Certain questions arise. As now taught, 
accepted and carried out, are not the processes of culture rapidly 
creating a mass of supercilious infidels, who believe in nothing? 
Shall a man lose himself in countless masses of adjustments, and be 
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so shaped with reference to this, that, and the other that the simply 
good and healthy and brave parts of him are reduced and chipped 
away....?? 


Contrast this agonized question with the assurance of an 
Emerson who wrote in 1849: 


Culture, the height of Culture, highest behaviour consists in the 
identification of the Ego with the universe, so that when a man says 
I think, I hope, I find,—he might properly say, the human race 
thinks, hopes, finds,—he states a fact which commands the under- 
standings and affections of all the company, and yet, at the same 
time, he shall be able to continually keep sight of his biographical 
Eror..:8 


Of course Whitman and Emerson are using the word 
* culture’ differently, but the assurance of Emerson seems to 
spring from the conviction that one can ‘continually keep 
sight of his biographical Ego’. What Whitman notes is a threat 
to the ‘ biographical Ego’, and without this ‘ Ego’ any talk of 
the identification of the Ego with the universe is meaningless. 
Emerson, thanks to the ‘ ethos’, was probably aware of the 
double division which Hawthorne and Melville never lost, 
but which the twentieth century disciples of Emerson seem to 
have lost. 

I think I should illustrate what I have said. Whitman 
celebrated America and the celebration quite often resulted 
in catalogues of the American scene. But the catalogues of a 
Whitman and of a 20th century Whitman like Carl Sandburg 
arouse different responses. The reasons can’t be simply the 
differences between the talents of the two poets. Let me cite 
the poem by Whitman. 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be blithe 
and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank of beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves 
off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the 
deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 
singing as he stands, 
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The wood-cutter’s song, the plowboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at 
work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day-at night the party of young 
fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs.® 


This is not a great poem, but it seems to be a successful one, 
and the success has a great deal to do with the level on which 
the symbolization is working. One notes that it is the whole 
of America which is being celebrated and the emphasis on 
song and the separate listing of the representatives of America 
who are singing hold the poem together and make it an ex- 
pression of the belief in America as the land of opportunities. 
Also, the unambiguous emphasis placed on ‘ singing ’ seems to 
make a physical fact an emblem of a spiritual state. Contrast 
this with Sandburg’s poem called ‘ Chicago ’?°: 


Apparently, this poem is more ambitious than Whitman’s 
in the sense that it is an attempt to organize a more inclusive 
human experience than Whitman’s, but somehow it seems 
to communicate much less than Whitman’s. Sandburg is 
celebrating ‘energy’ but the physical energy does not be- 
come a symbol of something more than physical energy. 
Probably that is why the poem cannot break down a resistance 
to it which increases with every reading of the poem. 
Probably what one misses in Sandburg’s poem is a metaphysics 
which would probably have placed the disparate aspects of 
experience in some significant relationship. But without that 
the naturalistic catalogue fails to support the feeling of the 
poet for his city and the bravado irritates. In other words, 
the problem this poem poses to the critical reader is different 
in kind from the problem the passage from Whitman poses to a 
reader. 

Some such thing, I believe, happens when we read the poems 
of many other modern American poets who are directly in the 
line of Whitman. Hart Crane is one such example. Why 
is it that for all his technical brilliance one is forced to object to 
the central symbol of his poem, ‘ The Bridge’? Professor 
Willard Thorp comments that ‘in spite of Crane’s effort to 
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unify his work by the use of historical, biographical, and 
geographical themes, the parts of The Bridge do not cohere. 
His bold attempt to make Brooklyn Bridge into a ‘ myth of 
America’ failed because he did not understand how myth 
can be made to work in poetry or fiction. Either it must have 
been believed in by many people and still be accessible for 
belief or, if the artist invents a new myth, as Melville did in 
Moby Dick, he must make it believable..’11_ This, however, 
seems to be a partial explanation of the failure of the central 
symbol. The question is—* Why is not the symbol believable ?’ 
One possible answer is that the symbol is not adequate to hold 
together various aspects of the American experience. Proba- 
bly the American experience has itself become so complex that 
no single symbol can provide the organizing principle. 

What I mean by this is that the American experience during 
this century has become complex and no one can really claim 
to be the bard of America.’ The Whitmanians fail probably 
because they are aware of their ‘ mission’ without a corres- 
ponding awareness of the immensity of the problem. The 
possibility of containing multitudes within oneself is pretty 

_remote now and attempts to do that with the directness of a 
Whitman would probably lead to a chaotic ‘Howl’. But the 
chaotic howl of the Beats can be related to the ignoring of 
certain aspects of the American past and the using, probably 
the misusing, of some other aspects of the past. In an interest- 
‘ing essay called ‘ Beatniks and Tradition’ Mr. John P. Sisk 
observes that the Beat generation writers are in the subversive 
tradition of American literature. He observes, ‘ The seeds of 
this tradition arrived with the first settlers and quickly flowered 
in such people as Thomas Morton, Roger Williams, and Anne 
Hutchinson, that antinomian daughter of the inner light who 
today might be quite at home in a San Francisco pad. But 
the shape of this tradition is clearer for us if we begin with 
Emerson and Thoreau and the reformist turmoil of the 1840’s, 
when, as Emerson reported to Carlyle, ‘ Not a reading man 
but has a draft of a new community in his pocket.’ If the 
Beats are ‘ way out’, the transcendentalists were there ahead 
of them, less licentiously but not less flamboyantly.’* One 
has. only to compare the non-conformist Thoreau with the 
Beats to realize the differences between them and the nineteenth 
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century transcendentalists. What really seems to have 
happened is that the Beats have literally accepted the implica- 
tions of one of the rhetorical questions of Emerson: ‘ Why 
should we not have a philosophy of insight and not of tradi- 
tion, and a religion by revelation to us, and not the history of 
theirs??!3 Only, the ‘history of theirs’ of Emerson seems to 
include for the Beats the history of the culture of their own 
country. As a consequence feeling, will and intelligence seem 
to have lost all connection with one another. 


II 


This, however, is only one aspect of modern American 
poetry, though it has been the most spectacular. The other 
kind of poetry written by poets who have been called ‘aesthetes’, 
*‘ technicists’, and ‘ academics’ is probably the more complex 
kind of poetry. A few lines from Marianne Moore’s poem 
Poetry will help us recognise the distinctive aspects of this 
kind of poetry. ; 


I too dislike it: There are things that are important beyond all 
this fiddle. 

Reading it; however, with a perfect contempt for it, one dis- 
covers in it after all, a place for the genuine 

Hands that can grasp, eyes 

that can dilate, hair that can rise 

if it must, these things are important not because a high- 
sounding interpretation can be put upon them but because 
they are useful.14 


It does not matter if we think that these lines are not good 
poetry, but they do make a point. The comment that ‘ these 
things’ are important ‘ not because a high-sounding interpre- 
tation can be put upon them but because they are useful ’ 
indicates the rejection, by some modern American poets, of the 
role of the seer and the bard in the simplistic senses of the words. 
The awareness of specifics, not as emblems, but as the con- 
crete realities with which a poet has to come to terms is proba- 
bly what distinguishes this group of poets. It was again Miss 
Moore who indicated what a poet should try to do: 


—————— a 
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Not till the poet among us can be 

* Literalists of 

the imagination ’—above 

insolence and triviality and can present 

for inspection, ‘ imaginary gardens with real toads in them ’, 


shall we have 
it.15 


The ‘real toads’, I suppose had to be American toads and 
not the toads Pound and Eliot cultivated in their anthropo- 
logical gardens. For’ an American poet like William Carlos 
Williams, Eliot’s and Pound’s toads weren’t real, i.e., weren’t 
American enough. I can make myself clear with the help of 
two comments of Williams: 


But our prize poems are especially to be damned not because of 
superficial bad workmanship, but because they are rehash, repetition 
—Jjust as Eliot’s more exquisite work is rehash, repetition in another 
way of Verlaine, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck,— conscious or unconscious 
—Just as they were Pound’s early paraphrases from Yeats and his 
constant cribbing from the Renaissance, Provence and the modern 
French: Men content with connotations of their masters.16 


I don’t think we can dismiss this comment in spite of Pound’s 
and Eliot’s distinction as poets and in spite of the canoniza- 
tion of Eliot as the modern poet. Williams’ complaint seems 
to be that the mythic modes of Pound and Eliot may isolate 
the American writer from his reality. Probably Williams’ 
comment on the impact of The Waste Land will clarify this 
comment: 


I felt then that it had set me back twenty years, and I’m sure 
it did. Certainly Eliot returned us to the class room just as the 
moment when I felt that we were on the point of an escape to 
matters much closer to the essence of a new art form itself—rooted 
in the locality which should give it fruit. I knew that in certain 
ways I was most defeated. 

Eliot turned his back on the possibility of reviving my world. 
And being an accomplished craftsman, better skilled in some ways 
than I could ever hope to be, I had to watch him carry my world 
off with him, the fool, to the enemy.!” 


The phrase ‘ my world’ throws immense light on Williams’ 
objection to the mythic mode of Eliot. For Eliot’s The Waste 
Land is not rooted in a particular ‘ locality’ and what im- 
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presses one about the poem is a sense of time and not a sense 
of place. But a sense of time divorced from a sense of place has 
a limited value and I wonder if the human condition which 
Eliot is said to have presented in The Waste Land is the 
same all over the world. However useful a selective use of the 
myths of various people may be to a practising poet, the mere 
use of such myths cannot be the test of the so called 
universality of a writer. 

Williams stayed on in America and wrote Paterson in which 
he tried to imaginatively conceive a city, ‘ all the details of 
which may be made to voice his most intimate convictions.’4% 
This attempt at the identification of man with a city or a place 
is probably what Eliot thought was no longer possible. Eliot 
and Williams, I believe, represent two distinct developments 
in modern American poetry, Eliot’s sensibility of being remark- 
ably similar to the sensibility of Henry James’s Americans in 
Europe .(‘ acquisitive’) and Williams’ sensibility being in the 
line of Whitman. The failures of both (if we are willing to 
concede that Eliot fails if we compare him with W. B. Yeats 
and D. H. Lawrence) are probably very revealing. 

I realize I have not discussed individual poets, and I have 
not done so because the focus of my attention has been the 
sense of a culture which alone can objectify our personal pre- 
ferences. Also, I have no use for nebulous terms like universal 
standards of criticism. Modern American poetry is related to 
one particular culture and I am the product of another culture. 
and one can say something meaningful when one is fully aware 
of both the cultures in their particularities. So the final 
question—What value can modern American poetry have for 
us? In their ability to shed comforting illusions faster than 
others who belong to an older culture, and in the peculiar 
nakedness of spirit, the modern American poets are frightening 
as well as relevant.* 


*Based on the author’s ‘ From Plymouth to San Francisco: Modern 
American Poetry,’ The Banasthali Patrika, July, 1968, 3-15. 
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MANMOHAN GHOSE 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


Manmohan Ghose, an elder brother of the more famous 
Aurobindo Ghose (now better known as Sri Aurobindo), 
was born on 19th January 1869, and died, not fifty-five yet, on 
4th January 1924. Along with his brothers, Benoy Bhushan 
and Aurobindo, Manmohan was taken by his parents to 
England in 1879, and he had his early education at Manchester 
and London. During the later years of his stay in England, 
Manmohan, like his brother Aurobindo had difficulties in 
making both ends meet, but when he won an open scholarship 
at Christ Church, he was after all able to finish his education 
at Oxford. English became almost a mother tongue to him, 
and the companionship of kindred souls fanned the poetic 
fire in him. With Laurence Binyon especially, Manmohan 
established an intimate and lifelong friendship. As Sri Auro- 
bindo recalled years later, ‘ Binyon and Manmohan had al- 
most the relations of Wordsworth and Southey in the first days, 
strongly admiring and stimulating each other.’ Long after- 
wards, Binyon was to recapitulate those early days in England: 


I can still hear Manmohan Ghose standing up to read a poem in 
a crowded room. His long hair fell half over his eyes; as he read, 
he detached one of his dark locks and pulled at it with outstretched 
hand; oblivious of his surroundings, lost in the poem, he appeared 
almost convulsed in the emotional effort of his delivery. 


Primavera, which came out in 1890, contained poems by 


Manmohan, as also by Binyon, Arthur Cripps and Stephen * 


Phillips. Oscar Wilde, who reviewed the collection in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, not only thought that Manmohan lent some 
culture to Christ Church, but also—in a moment of divination 
—glimpsed from a great distance the future of Indo-British 
relations: 


(Manmohan’s) verses, show us how quick and subtle are the 
intellectual sympathies of the Oriental mind and suggest how close 
is the bond of union that may some day bind India to us by other 
methods than those of commerce and military strength. 
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Wilde singled out for special praise the following— 


Deep-shaded will I lie, and deeper yet 

In night, where not a leaf its neighbour knows; 
Forget the shining of the stars, forget 

The vernal visitation of the rose; 

And far from all delights, prepare my heart’s repose. 


O crave not silence thou! too soon, too sure, 

Shall Autumn come, and through these branches weep; 
Some birds shall cease, and flowers no more endure; 

And thou beneath the mould unwilling creep, 

And silent soon shalt be in that eternal sleep. 


Green still it is, where that fair goddess strays; 
Then follow, till around thee all be sere. 

Lose not a vision of her passing face; 
Nor miss the sound of her soft robes that here 
Sweep over the wet leaves of the fast-failing years— 


and remarked: 


‘The second line is very beautiful, and'the whole shows 
culture and taste and feeling.’ 


Unlike Aurobindo, Manmohan doesn’t seem to have been 
attracted to politics, much less politics of the extreme variety. 
“I must leave my unhappy country to her own woes,’ he 
wrote to Binyon in 1887; ‘I shall bury myself in poetry, 
simply and solely.’ At one time Manmohan had hoped that 
he would be able to persuade his father to let him stay in 
England for good: ‘ I am sure with the tastes I have, I shall be 
of no use in India.’ Nevertheless, he returned to India with 
a good Oxford degree, and after teaching for some time at the 
Patna College and serving as an Inspector of Schools (Shades 
of Matthew Arnold!), he became Professor of English at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, retiring only in 1921. As 
Professor he was in the line of succession going back to Derozio 
himself, and Manmohan’s pupils, reminiscing about his teach- 
ing, have called it ‘ an act of re-creation’; and he ‘ had direct 
access to the heart of things—so, in his classes, poetry did not 
“remain a mere academic affair; it became a living reality.’ 

Manmohan’s life in India was clouded and darkened by the 
prolonged illness of his beloved wife. As a boy he had been 
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denied the love and constant companionship of his mother, who 
came to be mentally deranged; ‘ What to others is the bright 
portion of their life, its heaven and refuge,’ said Manmohan 
in a letter to Binyon, ‘ was for me bitterly and hopelessly 
blighted.’ After his return to India, the further tragedy of 
his wife’s chronic illness made a deep melancholy settle upon 
him, and he became a helpless prisoner of his own brooding 
sense of fatality. Manmohan also seems to have entertained, 
at least in his years of adolescence and youth, certain complexes: 
for example, that there was something ‘ repulsive ’ about him- 
self, that perhaps he was less popular than his brothers! 
Surely this owed much only to his own imagination,—and cer- 
tainly there was something of an elemental dignity and forti- 
tude in the way he met his trials and afflictions. For years he 
was like a man doomed to witness a misery that he could do 
little to alleviate; his wife was stricken with paralysis, and all 
he could do was to watch and suffer silently. In the words of 
Binyon— 

* Day after day till the release of death, Manmohan’s entire life 
was divided between his college lecture-room and the sick-room, 
where he devoted himself with unending patience to attending on 
the beloved sufferer. The prolonged nervous strain resulted in 


utter fatigue, utter despondency, and finally broke his health. ‘The 
renunciation of all society prevented any compensating distractions.’ 


No wonder that Manmohan, although he was in India, felt ill 
at ease with his surroundings; he was as one sternly isolated in a 
prison or hospital ward; he had to see things strangely, through 
a film of tears, and through coloured glasses as it were. He 
lived a life apart, building up a wall of reticence about him, 
but cultivating studiously the inner continents of his sensibility 
through sad and serious and sustained introspection. In 
course of time, the unendurable anguish of his wife’s illness and 
death, his sense of increasing isolation in the land of his fore- 
fathers, and finally the breakdown in his own health and the 
premature onset of blindness made Manmohan ‘ a broken man 
who bore the countenance of one tragically fated’. His last 
years were thus a period of profound inner suffering, but out 
of that turbid, tempestuous sea he churned out at last the nec- 
tar of the peace everlasting. We owe this vivid picture of the 
aged Manmohan to his daughter, Lotika Ghose: 
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For hours he would sit rapt in thought. ‘The sunset deepened 
into darker shades, twilight crept on apace, but my father sat in the 
darkening room looking straight before him, sometimes repeating 
a few lines aloud, unconscious of all that was going on around him. 
Always there was the same intense look in his eyes, the same radiance 
in his face. As I looked, it seemed to me that I was gazing on the 
face of some ancient Yogi on the eve of gaining the fruits of his Yoga. 


The youthful poet described by his friend, the aged poet des- 
cribed by his daughter—it is the same man; it is the dreamer 
weaving fancies, it is the poet hidden in the light of thought, it 
is the Yogi trying to forge a harmony between inner and outer 
life, between here and eternity. The rising and the setting 
sun, they aren’t really different, although they seem to be: 
‘in my beginning is my end,’—and ‘in my end is my begin- 
ning’! Manmohan died after a short illness, just before the 
date of his intended departure for England. 

In his own lifetime, Manmohan published only a single 
collection of poems, Love Songs and Elegies (1898), but his muse 
was never idle. Like his brother who wrote a five-act play, 
Perseus the Deliverer, Manmohan too was attracted by the 
Greek myth of Perseus and started on an ambitious blank verse 
epic on the subject, completing the first six Books and leaving 
behind fragments of the rest. As if in reply to the criticism 
that Manmohan, having been too long in England and thereby 
become fully denationalised, could only write on Western 
themes, he attempted a long poetic play, Wollo and Damayant., 
but left it also unfinished; and if, according to Binyon, Man- 
mohan had plans to write a poem on the Savitri legend, he 
couldn’t complete that either.. The first World War must have 
made a profound impact on Manmohan (as the Civil War 
did on Milton), for he began an immense lyrical epic (in 
stanzas, not in blank verse), Adam Alarmed in Paradise, pre- 
sumably on the lines of The Dynasts of Thomas Hardy. But his 
death a fortnight before he completed his fifty-fifth year left 
all these three stupendous efforts tantalisingly incomplete. 
It is, however, gratifying to know that, as part of the centenary 
celebrations, the University of Calcutta is taking steps to 
bring out Manmohan’s Complete Works, including his letters 
and the literary remains. 

Aside from his constant preoccupation with his WVollo, and the 
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two epics, Perseus and Adam, Manmohan’s lyrical genius threw 
out—perhaps as by-products of «the main undertakings—a 
number of shorter poems, and a volume of these, Songs of Life 
and Death, was published posthumously in 1926 with Laurence 
Binyon’s Introductory Memoir. Yeats greeted this volume as 
‘ one of the most lovely works in the world’. It is not unlikely 
that some of the verses in this collection were really meant to 
form part of the epic, Adam Alarmed in Paradise, —for example: 


What voiced in landscape, God’s vast peace 
Just there, from depths of shade, 

The woodland’s dreamy heart profound, 
‘ Adam!’ it called and said: 


*‘ Creation’s wonder and thy wife 
Here selfed in landscape, see! 

Soul of thy soul, thy fairer self, 
Virgin I wait for thee.’ 


In the 1926, as in the 1898, volume—both collections of lyrics 
—the elegiac note— 


The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue— 


is the great bass in Manmohan’s world of poesy. The 
impulse to love, the rebuff of fate—now the psychological 
action centred in his mother, now in his wife—this balance of 
forces is the real secret, the true motive force, behind Man- 
mohan’s elegiac poetry. But there was a third love too, 
an enveloping, a sustaining love; this was love of nature, love 
of collective Man, and here Manmohan met no rebuff, here 
he was duly recompensed. Nature is generally reassuring, 
it is even exhilarating sometimes; and yet there is need for 
communion with Man, for there is no substitute for human 
faces and human voices—even faces and voices in a crowded 
London street. . 


And a sense of vast sympathy my heart almost crazes, 
The warmth of kindred hearts in thousands beating with 
mine. 
Each fresh face, each figure, my spirit drinks like wine,— 
Thousands endlessly passing. Violets, daisies, 
What is your charm to the passionate charm of faces, 
This ravishing reality, this earthliness divine ? 
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Always, whether in his late lyrics or his earliest, Manmohan 
could give a technical finish to his verse. Here, in one of his 
earliest efforts perhaps, he is singing obviously for the sheer 
joy of singing: 


Oh to be flowery, 
Dripping and balmy, 
Call up the showery 
White clouds, an army! 
Shallow and freshet flush 
Green as the grasses lush; 
By shady soft degrees 
Thicken the leafy trees 
To reach out dreamily 
Wall and lane over, 
Till in fresh groves are heard 
In the green clover, 
Warbling their lays each bird 
Over and over. 


Coming to London, after a season in the country, he feels the 
suddenness and excitement of the change: 


Farewell, sweetest country; out of my heart, you roses, 
Wayside roses, nodding, the slow traveller to keep. 

Too long have I drowsed alone in the meadows deep, 
Too long alone endured the silence Nature espouses. 
Oh, the rush, the rapture of life! throngs, lights, houses, 
This is London. I wake as a sentinel from sleep. 


‘This ravishing reality, this earthliness divine’; ‘ Oh, the rush, 
the rapture of life!’; ‘This is London’—no sheer Words- 
worthian Nature-worshipper this, for he likes the country, 
and he likes the city even more. But the same poet, like a 
Shelley or a Keats, can also solicit the pleasures of melancholy: 


Willow sweet, willow sad, willow by the river, 

Taught by pensive love to droop, where ceaseless waters shiver, 
Teach me, steadfast sorrower, your mournful grace of graces, 
Weeping to make beautiful the silent water-places. 


Nature might steal upon the poet with its opulence of life, colour 
and music, yet it cannot altogether blot out the sadness in his 
heart: 

I. R. P.—9 
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Over thy head, in joyful wanderings 
Through heaven’s wide spaces, free, 
Birds fly with music in their wings, 
And from the blue rough sea 

The fishes flash and leap; 

There is a life of loveliest things 
O’er thee so fast asleep. 


In the deep West the heavens grow heavenlier 
Eve after eve; and still 

The glorious stars remember to appear; 

The roses on the hill 

Are fragrant as before; 

Only thy face of all that’s dear 

I shall see nevermore. 


George Santayana thinks that a reader of Manmohan’s poems 
‘would readily take them as the work of an English poet 
trained in the classical tradition ;’ and Amaranath Jha goes even 
further and remarks that Manmohan’s poems ‘ give no indica- 
tion of any characteristic, any imagery, any sentiments that 
can be said to be peculiarly Indian.’ All this is an over- 
simplification. ‘The fact of the matter was that Manmohan, 
while in England, had deep nostalgic memories of India, and 
while in India, a similar longing for England; he had that 
super-sensibility that made him, in G. T. Garratt’s words, ‘ an 
exile in England, and then doubly an exile in India’. In his 
finely evocative poem Myvanwy, Manmohan wrote: 


Lost is that country, and all but forgotten 

*Mid these chill breezes, yet still, oh, believe me, 

All her meridian suns and ardent summers 
Burn in my bosom, 


If Manmohan’s eye responds to the poplar, the beech, the 
butterfly, the thousand and one familiar sights and the proces- 
sion of the English seasons, deeper still, aye deeper, childhood 
memories of India burn in his bosom, and they cannot be soothed 
away; and even when he seems to be describing English flowers 
and English trees, the poems are not divorced from his Indian 
origins, and do breathe her spirit of restrained rapture and 
tranquillity. 

In his later, mature poetry—notably in the sequences en- 
titled Immortal Love, Songs of the Triumph and Mystery of Beauty 
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and Orpic Mysteries: Songs of the Pain, Passion and Mystery of 
Death—Manmohan renders the whole arc of love, life and death, 
and we have here the true pathos and sublime of poetry. The 
two sequences are like the drohana and the avarohana, the 
crescendo and diminuendo, of Manmohan’s artistic achieve- 
ment. We live to love, but impediments are thrown up across 
the path of love; and death is the end. In love or in death, 
all nature has a share, and induces or heightens the ecstasy, 
the pain— 


* ‘Twas in a valley first I thrilled, 
In tranced wonder, Eve, 
Hints of your softer majesty, 
Your sweet strength, to perceive.... 


Your heart 
Cradles august the pain 
The ancient primal woe of man 
And aches to mother Cain.... 


I see the roses on her grave, 
They make my sad heart bleed, 
I see the daisies shine like stars. 


“Come back, tremulous heart,’ I sob, ‘ heart’s bliss, come 
back,’ I cry. 
Only the solemn ecstasy of waters makes reply. 


Is there no subsistence of memory that can defy death and 
invoke, as the novelist Wilson Harris might put it, ‘a“‘ presence” 
within an “absence”’’? Musing on the significance of a 
century in human affairs, Manmohan writes: 


A hundred years! ‘The very phrase 
Unsepulchres the million’d dead; 
Three generations in that space, 
Ghosts of the past, have breathed and fled. 
Time shakes this hour-glass, and we slide, 
We running human sands, away; 
Vain, individual atoms,—glide 
From name and memory. But the play 
Of his chance-reaping scythe stops here: 
Our frail race flowers upon its bier.... 
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Death is somehow exceeded, man dies and yet dies not, * for 
some ark that may survive the flood of things he fashions... . 
builds in the void future.’ Death is the end, and not the end; 
perhaps there is a further beyond still, and death is no more 
than a necessary knock to open the gateway to another world, 
another life: and Manmohan defies Death to do his worst: 


Haste to kill, 
Admit us to the brightness; people Heaven, 
She dwells there where truth cores the universe. 
Tis everywhere. Behind the breeze it lies, 
Behind the sunshine, to our thwarted eyes. 
Eternal Love eclipses there thy curse 
And joins all parted lovers.... 


And so, in the end, Manmohan sees that pain can be exceeded 
and transcended, and he sends forth this soul’s prayer for 
repair and recovery, for rebirth in everlasting day: 


Paean of Immortality, 
O Godward peal of praise! 
Ring, ring within my mortal ears, 
My fainting spirit raise! 


It may be that the lost joys of his life are ‘ far sunk beyond rave 
and fret’; it may be that he is but surrounded by ‘ the souls of 
dreams unflowered and the roses of regret’; it may be that he 
trembles and falters on the shores of desolation; but the 
‘ Godward peal of praise’ could never be quite stilled, and he 
might hope to catch ‘ the great rhythm that thunders up to 
bliss ’. 

However rich his sensibility, however ennobling his thoughts, 
without technical mastery a poet must remain inarticulate. 
And his technical excellence is really Manmohan’s immediately 
distinguishing mark as a poet. Sturge Moore has referred to 
Manmohan’s ‘ wonderful sense of the beauty of English words 
and rhythm’, and Walter de la Mare to the ‘ verbal music’ or 
“the quality of sound underlying the words’. Sri Aurobindo 
has indeed gone even further: 


He was a conscientious artist of word and rhyme almost painfully 
careful about technique. Virgil wrote nine lines every day and 
spent the whole morning rewriting and rerewriting them out of all 
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recognition. Manmohan did better. He would write five or six 
half lines and quarter lines and spend the week filling them up. I 
remember the sacred wonder with which I regarded this process— 
something like this: 


bheanotie wesired he sleepless eyes 
CT roar af ete rest 


Perhaps I exaggerate, but it was very much like that! That 
seemed to me to indicate an inspiration not very much on fire or 
in flood. But I suppose he became more fluent afterwards.... 


Sri Aurobindo’s opinion is based upon his knowledge of 
Manmohan’s early work, and when he was asked to comment 
on his brother’s movingly articulate sonnet on their mother— 


Augustest! dearest! whom no thought can trace, 
Name murmuring out of birth’s infinity, 

Mother! like heaven’s great face is thy sweet face, 
Stupendous with the mystery of me. 

Eyes elder than light; cheek that no flower 
Remembers; brow at which my infant care 
Gazed weeping up and saw the skies enshower 
With tender rain of vast mysterious hair! 


Though, at whose breast the sunbeams sucked, whose arm 
Cradled the lisping ocean, art thou she, 

Goddess! at whose dim heart the world’s deep charms, 
Tears, terrors, throbbing things were yet to be? 

She, from whose tearing pangs in glory first 

I and the infinite wide heavens burst ?— 


he made a detailed illuminating comment: 


Manmohan’s poem has a considerable elevation of thought, 
diction and rhythm. It is certainly a fine production and, if all 
had been equal to the first three lines which are pure and perfect 
in inspiration, the sonnet might have stood among the finest things 
in the English language. But somehow it fails as a whole. ‘The 
reason is that the intellectual mind took up the work of transcrip- 
tion. .The original afflatus continues to persist behind, but can no 
longer speak itself out in its native language...A very fine poem all 
the same. 


Manmohan’s bigger efforts—the two epics and the poetic 
drama—were meant to overcome this tendency to work in 
the miniature, not in the vast this habit of acquiescence in the 
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‘thinking poetic intellect’, not the ‘ spiritual seeing mind’; 
and, above all, to prove to himself as well as to others that he 
could also rise above the middle lyric flight and soar into the 
empyrean of epic and dramatic poetry. But he could complete 
neither of the epics, nor the drama either; perhaps death 
intervened too soon; perhaps, being the kind of man that he was, 
he couldn’t have completed them even if he had lived longer— 
like Coleridge who couldn’t complete his Christabel. Man- 
mohan’s genius worked best in the atomic scale, and he was 
thus able to make his short, exquisitely chiselled lyrics the 
enduring monuments of those fleeting, if also poignant, 
moments of his outer and inner life. In his best work, the 
culture of Europe—and not alone the culture of modern 
England—and the intuitions and spiritual awareness of India 
met and fused into a harmony. He was as much at home with 
Theocritus, Meleager or Simonides as with Milton, Landor or 
Keats; he matched the rhythms of the English language to 
the distinctive tremors of his native Indian sensibility. He was 
in some respects the pure poet, and perhaps nothing became 
him so well as the poet in him. We can make a serious 
attempt to evaluate his full stature as a poet only when the 
still unpublished poems and all his letters are given to the 
world. But even already, he is—as Binyon affirms—‘ a voice 
among the great company of English singers; somewhat apart 
and solitary, with a difference in his note, but not an echo’. 


OE ————— 


EAST AND WEST IN THE POETRY 
OF MANMOHAN GHOSE 


P. K. Guha 


Manmohan Ghose is a phenomenal figure in the field of 
India’s culture and education. He has acquired an indelible 
place in the rolls of fame as a remarkable Indian writer of 
English poetry and an outstanding Indian teacher of English 
Literature. This unique combination has turned Manmohan 
Ghose into a legendary name of cherished memory, at home 
and abroad. 

Manmohan Ghose was born at Bhagalpur on the 19th of 
January, 1869. Lovers of his poetry and his grateful pupils 
observed, in a befitting manner, his Birth Centenary from the 
19th to the 21st of January, 1969, in Calcutta. Professor V. K. 
Gokak functioned as the High Priest of the ceremony with 
remarkable competence and distinction. This humble study 
of the poetry of Manmohan Ghose would not, therefore, be an 
unsuitable contribution to the pages of the volume of felicitation 
to be presented to Professor Gokak at the celebration of his 
60th birthday. 

Manmohan was the elder brother of Sri Aurobindo, and 
this pair of ‘ marvellous brothers’ have achieved glory as 
Indian writers of English poetry, apart from the distinctive 
achievement of each in his respective sphere of life. 

In both the brothers we witness a unique blending of the 
east and the west, and this largely stemmed from the unusual 
circumstance of the spending of their boyhood days and 
acquiring of school and university education in England, and 
their return to the land of their birth in early youth to find on 
her soil the field for their labours for the rest of their days. 
Both drank deep, in their formative years, of the culture of the 
West that penetrated into their veins. But even when they 
were in an alien land, their hearts pined for their native shores, 
and the moment they were back in their own country they 
absorbed her thoughts and sentiments as deeply as they had 
sucked those of Europe when they were in England. Each of 
the brothers had almost forgotten their mother tongue, Bengali, 
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when they came back in India, but this linguistic bar did not 
long stand in the way of the merger of their mind and spirit 
in the soul of India. 

Manmohan’s father had a whole-hearted faith in Western 
culture, and he transplanted Manmohan to England at the 
tender age of ten. Manmohan received his education at the 
Manchester Grammar School, St. Paul’s School, London, and 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where he won an open classical 
scholarship. After graduation he thought of seeking a post of 
some kind in England, but nothing suitable came his way, and 
he came back to India in 1894. He soon obtained a post as 
Professor of English and served as such till his death in 1924. 
He won unique fame as a teacher of English Literature in 
Presidency College, Calcutta which was the field of his profes- 
sorial work for a quarter of a century, and where the present 
writer had the privilege of sitting at his feet from 1908 to 1912. 
Manmohan’s great friend Laurence Binyon has given an 
authentic voice to the reactions and experiences in the class- 
room of Manmohan’s pupils, in this tribute that he has paid to 
Manmohan as teacher: 


‘To his pupils he seemed always to breathe in a world of his own: 
they admired him from afar as he emerged from a mysterious 
seclusion and spoke as if not to them, but to some ideal audience. 
It was as if they overheard his soliloquies..His mere voice, as he 
read or recited poetry, took them with a spell. His powers came 
not so much from the felicity of his phrasing as from the entire faith 
he had in what he held up for admiration. .To hundreds and hun- 
dreds of young Indians he opened a magic door away from the class- 
rooms and text-books, and through him they heard the poets of 
our country speak as with living voices.’! 


Laurence Binyon, born in the same year as Manmohan—1869, 
was his class-mate at St. Paul’s. In the Memoir, just referred 
to, Binyon relates an amazing story of Manmohan’s school-boy 
days. A classics teacher tried to familiarize the class with 
poetical epithets like ‘steed’ for ‘horse’, ‘falchion’ for 
‘sword.’ One day he suggested that ‘ livery’ might be more 
sumptuous than ‘clothes’ or ‘ dress’. He asked the boys if 
any of them could recall a classical use of that poetical epithet. 


ak eee ee ere te ee 
1. Laurence Binyon, Introductory Memoir: Songs of Love and Death by M 
Ghose, Oxford, 1926. gs of Lev eath by Manmohan 
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The student who stood up was Manmohan. He uttered the 
two famous lines spoken in The Merchant of Venice by the Prince 
of Morocco: 


Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livery of the burnished sun. 


Binyon says: 


‘These words spoken as if from some spontaneous compulsion 
in a voice low and thrilled that itself seemed to glow, caused all the 
class of school boys to turn their heads. At the back of the rocm, 
behind the rest, sat a young Indian with thick hair falling about his 
forehead, and dark lustrous eyes. It was he who had startled us 
with his impassioned tones. Where had he come from? How had 
he mysteriously joined us?..this was my first sight of Manmohan 
Ghose—an unaccountable apparition from an unknown hemisphere. 
The legendary East seemed suddenly to have projected a fragment 
of itself into our little world of everyday things and humdrum 
studies, disturbing it with colour, mystery, romance. No doubt I 
should not have been moved as I was had not the new-comer spoken 
the rich lines in a voice that betrayed the capacity to be intoxicated 
by poetry and of such capacity I had found no trace in my class- 
mates. I felt immediate sympathy, and besides anyone foreign 
who brought a breath from a world outside the world of habit ever 
attracted one...... he (the teacher) was just a little disconcerted 
when the Prince of Morocco’s appeal vibrated with such intensity 
of tone through the silent and astonished class room. Its dramatic 
emotion was something un-English! We were not used to such 
things.’ 


Binyon adds: 


Manmohan was well read in the English poets, better read than 
I in the Elizabethan and the older lyrics. But what struck me 
most was his enthusiastic appreciation of Greek poetry, not so 
much the books prescribed in the school as those which he had 
sought out on his own account. ‘Theocritus, Meleager, above all, 
Simonides, were his special favourites. I had imagined that an 
Oriental’s taste must of necessity be for the luxuriant and ornate 
and was surprised that he should feel so strong an attraction to the 
limpid and severe .. Manmohan never forgot the Greeks and to 
the end his delight was in European literature and European art.’ 


Binyon relates Manmohan’s reading of a poem at a great party 
at Christ Church. He says: 


‘ And I can’still hear Manmohan Ghose standing up to read a 
poem in the crowded room; his long hair fell half over his eyes; as 
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he read he detached one of his dark locks and pulled at it with 
outstretched hand; oblivious of his surroundings, lost in the poem, 
he appeared almost convulsed in the emotional effort of its deli- 


very. 


Laurence Binyon, to whom we are mainly indebted for our 
knowledge of Manmohan’s poetic life in England, tells us that 
Manmohan and he made friends and opened out their hearts 
to each other. They had long walks and talks together, 
discussing specially poetry and the poets * with enough differ- 
ence of taste to salt our conversation with arguments and 
dispute .’ 

Binyon’s portrait of Manmohan in England, as sketched 
above, indicates that his sojourn and education in England 
and deep saturation in the culture of the West did not force 
out of him his rooted instincts as an Indian. This unique 
fusion of the East and the West in Manmohan is what cast a 
spell on Binyon who, as he said, was specially attracted to any 
one foreign who brought a breath from a world outside the 
world to which they were accustomed. 

Manmohan’s first appearance in print as poet was in 1890 
in the pages of a little volume called Primavera, published by 
Blackwell. It was a joint production of Stephen Phillips, 
Manmohan Ghose, Arthur Cripps, and Laurence Binyon. This 
youthful venture received a favourable review. Oscar Wilde, 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, bestowed particular praise on Man- 
mohan, calling him ‘ the young Indian of brilliant scholarship 
and high literary attainment who gives some culture to Christ 
Church.’ Oscar Wilde added, ‘Manmohan Ghose ought some 
day to make a name in our literature.’ 

Binyon and Manmohan exchanged poems and criticism and 
Manmohan was frequently in company of artists and men of 
letters. He often went out of London and saw the beautiful 
parks of England and of Wales and cherished the memory of 
them. 

* Yet,’ Binyon tells us, ‘ he could not forget that he was an 
exile.’ 

All the time Manmohan was in England his heart was in his 
mother-land. This nostalgia burst out into a beautiful poem 
that he composed on the eve of his departure for India. The 
poem was addressed to the ship that would bring him home: 
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Heaven be in thy sails, O unknown vessel, 
Till those heavenly shores grow into view, 
See my spirit, with no storm to wrestle, 
Follows, goes on wind-wings thither too, 


For long miles into the heart of morning, 
Miles and miles, far over land and seas, 
Past enchanted regions of forewarning, 
Dawns at last the land that dims all these. 


This idealized vision of the land of his birth as being the love- 
liest land on earth finds expression in his early poem Myvanwy. 
It is full of an exile’s longing for his own country whose beauty 
is enhanced by the charm of distance. The poem is addressed 
to an English girl with whom the poet had fallen in love: 


Yes, o’er that ocean far, far in the distance, 

Is my own country, and other soil bore me 

Than thy dear birth-place, other sun than England’s 
Nourished my spirit. 


Yet for this slight not my heart as alien: 

What can green England show to match those regions 
Save thyself only, what hath she that merits 

Prouder remembrance? 


Nothing! nor any shore that hears the Ocean, 
Nothing can match their beauty! If Myvanwy 
Had but an exile’s sad heart in her bosom, 

She too would say so. 


The poet’s passionate yearning for his country then vents itself 
thus: 


How shall I picture to her all the strangeness, 

All the enchantment, 

In that enchanted land of noon? My heart faints 
And my tongue falters: For long ago, Myvanwy, 
Deep in the east where now but evening gathers, 
Lost is my country 

Long ago hither in passionate boyhood, 

Lightly an exile, lightly leagues I wandered 

Over the bitter foam: So for Fate led me 

Only to love thee. 

Lost is that country, and aJl but forgotten 

Mid these chill breezes, yet still, Oh, believe me, 
All her meridian suns and ardent summers 

Burn in my bosom. 
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His second publication as Poet was Love Songs and Elegies that 
appeared in 1898—four years after his return to India—in 
Mr. Elkin Mathew’s Shilling Garland. ‘This little book was all 
that he was to publish except some occasional poems in 
magazines. 

But his writing of poetry went on incessantly, and when he 
died he left a huge pile of manuscripts. The first long poem 
that he undertook to write was the epic, Perseus the Gorgon- 
Slayer. In spite of an extraordinary physical and mental 
strain imposed upon him by his unhappy domestic life, he 
worked, till long past mid-night at this epic ‘ Perseus’. This is 
shown by the manuscript of the poem dated consecutively 
page by page. After 1916, he stopped working at * Perseus ’ 
and started writing an Indian drama, Wala and Damayani, 
and he was engaged in it till his wife’s death in 1918. Nala 
and Damayanti was abandoned and a great lyric outburst, 
mainly evoked by the memory of his lost wife, followed. 
It was during the five years between the death of his 
wife and his own death that he wrote the two series of 
lyrics entitled Immortal Eve and Orphic Mysteries which 
contain the finest poems of Manmohan. Simultaneously he 
started his last attempt at an epic entitled Adam alarmed in 
Paradise. Like ‘ Perseus’, ‘Adam Alarmed’ is in passages, 
the first eight cantos only having been finalized by him. Thus 
his poetic mind hovered restlessly, in search of themes, over 
the East and the West and could not find a firm footing in 
either. 

In 1921 Manmohan’s eyesight was fast failing and he under- 
went an unsuccessful operation for cataract. Although he 
was now almost blind, he assiduously went on composing, 
memorizing the verses and dictating them, Miltonwise, to his 
elder daughter. A great deal of Adam alarmed in Paradise, 
Orphic Mysteries and almost half of the Immortal Eve poems, 
besides a long lyric, The Pool of Narcissus, was dictated by him 
in this way. 

In 1926, two years after his death, Blackwell, Oxford, 
published some of Manmohan’s finest lyrics under the title— 
Songs of Love and Death, to which Laurence Binyon wrote his 
memorable Introduction, referred to and drawn upon so 
frequently in the foregoing pages. 
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This volume—Songs of Love and Death—contains the cream of 
Manmohan’s poetry. The finest of the poems in the volume 
centre round the poet’s sick wife and they are prompted by 
the devotion of his love for her and the desolation of his loss 
of her. 

The poignancy of suspense and fear that overpowered the 
poet, sitting by the sick-bed of his dying wife, found a most 
touching expression in lines like these: 


My drooping flower, my Maloti, 
Your dear head hang not so! 
You wither on the stem, alas! 
But tell me, then, your woe. 


You gaze upon me speechless, dumb, 
The sorrow that constricts 

Your throat no utterance gives, to tell 
What ’tis your heart afflicts. 


It is the old hysteria’s ail, 

‘The cost that woman pays . 

To bring forth children. With your might 
You have increased the days. 


Gloom, silence! Is it thus he needs 
Your motherhood sublime, 

With your heart-throes and agony 
‘To new-stock failing time? 


When all was over with her it is the wonderful poem The Rider 
on the White Horse that he wrote. It reveals the dazed and 
stunned state of loving husband from whom his wife has just 
been snatched away by Death. The poem contains the 
touching lines: 
How did I lose you, sweet? 
I hardly know— 
Roughly the storm did beat, 
Wild winds did blow 
I with my loving arm 
Folded you safe from harm, 
‘Cloaked from the weather. 


There came a rider by; 
Gentle his look, 

I shuddered, for his eye 
I could not brook. 
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Muffled and cloaked he rode, 
And a white horse bestrode 
With noiseless gallop. 

His hat was mystery, 

His cloak was history ; 

Pluto’s consistory 

Or Charon’s shallop 


Could not the dusky hue 
Of his robe match, 

His face was hard to view, 
His tone to catch. 

‘ She is sick, tired, your load, 
A few miles of the road, 
Give me to weather.’ 

He took as ’twere a corse 
Her fainting form perforce. 
In the rain rider, horse, 
Vanished together. 


‘ Come back, dear love, come back! 
Hoarsely I cry;’ 

After that rider black 

I peer and sigh: 

After that phantom steed 

I strain with anxious heed, 
Heartsick and lonely. 

Into the storm I peer 

Through wet woods moaning drear, 
Only the wind I hear, 

The rain see only. 


Conjugal love has received its apotheosis in Manmohan’s 
poetry. In a beautiful poem in Immortal Love we have the 


lines: 


Above all other loves I place 
The husband’s and the wife’s 
The Kiss that was in Eden Kissed 
Is both love’s base and life’s. 


Without the heart-beat’s two-fold rhythms 
Life cannot be, nor show 

In action perfect: feet and hands, 

Eyes, lips are only two. 


Marriage: it is the world’s sane curb 
The very school of trust, 

The nurse of sanctity. It builds 
Joy out of daily dust. 
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How else could heaven on ocean. print 
One soft perpetual Kiss ? 

Or earth in tender green toward heaven 
Bosom. to merge her bliss? 


This view of marriage as an indissoluble sacrament and not an 
ephemeral earthly tie, is a typically Indian concept. It finds a 
further expression in a striking image in the lines that follow: 


God placed the awful rondura vast 
Of this great marriage-ring 

The world, with consecrating earth, 
Sky, Ocean, everything. 


To bind our two hearts chastely wed 
With mutual exchange 

Of the year’s gold circumference 
Jewelled with beauty strange; 


Stars, diamonds of the distance, night’s 
Black opal, ruby new 

Of Sunrise, and leaves emerald-fresh, 
And the clear pearling dew. 


He with betrothing grandeur girt 
Our hearts, and gorgeously 

Made nature’s sacrament of charm 
Our wedding-ring to be. 


Manmohan’s love of his mother finds expression in his Sonnet 
To His Mother: 


Augustest! dearest! whom no thought can trace, 
Name murmuring out of birth’s infinity, 

Mother! like heaven’s great face is thy sweet face, 
Stupendous with the mystery of me. 

Eyes, elder than the light; cheek that no flower 
Remembers; brow, at which my infant care 

Gazed weeping up and saw the skies enshower 

With tender rain of vast mysterious hair! 

Thou at whose breast the sunbeams sucked, whose arms 
Cradled the lisping ocean, art thou she, 

Goddess, at whose dim heart the world’s deep charms 
Tears, terrors, sobbing things, were yet to be? 

She, from whose tearing pangs in glory first 

I and the infinite wide heavens burst? 
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The poet’s idealization of his mother and his identification of 
her with the Goddess of the Universe—Visvamata—give a 
definitely Indian stamp to the poem. 

Manmohan has written some fine Nature-poems where 
his ardent love of Nature finds a lyrical expression. But how- 
ever strong his love of Nature might be, he loved man more 
than Nature. In this he echoes the eastern cry—* Above 
everything is Man—there is none greater than him.’ This 
finds a beautiful expression in his poem, London, where he sings 
the glory of London, astir with life, as rapturously as Words- 
worth had vented his ecstasy over London asleep. Man- 
mohan’s poem, London, says: 


Farewell, sweetest country; out of my heart, you roses, 


Oh, the rush, the rapture of life! throngs, lights, houses, 
This is London. 


How sweet 
To eyes sated with green, the dusky brick-walled street! 
And the lone spirit, of self so weary, how it rejoices 
To be lost in others, bathed in the tones of human voices, 
And feel hurried along the happy tread of feet. 


And a sense of vast sympathy my heart almost ¢razes, 

The warmth of human hearts in thousands beating with mine. 
Each fresh face, each figure, my spirit drinks like wine, 
Thousands endlessly passing. Violets, daisies, 

What is your charm to the passionate charm of faces, 

This ravishing reality, this earthliness divine? 


O murmur of men more sweet than all the wood’s caresses, 
How sweet only to be an unknown leaf that sings 

In the forest of life! Cease, Nature, thy whisperings. 

Can I talk with leaves, or fall in love with breezes ? 
Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human pang appeases. 
This is London. I lie and twine in the roots of things. 


I would quote Professor Gokak’s apt comment on this poem 
in his Presidential address at the Centenary meeting: 


‘ His London is one of the most beautiful of Indo-Anglian lyrics. 
It proves abundantly that, had he been inclined to, Manmohan 
would have glorified in a grand manner the warmth of kindred 
hearts, the passionate charm of faces and the ravishing reality of 


earth. The poem also illustrates how the Indo-Anglian is fast 
becoming a citizen of the world.’ 
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In his concluding remarks on the poem Professor Gokak aptly 
traces the isolation of Manmohan’s poetry from the affairs of 
men to the obsession of his unhappy domestic life. Professor 
Gokak rightly observes: ‘Manmohan might possibly have 
taken a greater interest in the pageantry of life if only he had 
shared more of the sunshine than the gloom and cloudiness of 
life.’ 

Manmohan has written two remarkable Nature poems— 
They are on trees, bearing English names. One is on ‘ Oak, 
Pine and Silver Birch’, and the other is on ‘ Poplar, Beech and 
Weeping Willow’. The title of the poems are English names. 
of the trees on which they are written but the sentiments that 
pervade the poems are Indian. 

In the poem ‘ Oak, Pine, and Silver Beech’ we have these 
lines: 


Lonely Pine-tree on the hill, of gloom divinely solemn, 

Who so tall and straight and sheer your crown of darkness column,,. 
Teach me, tree, your trance of strength majestically sombre, 
Gloom-world’s Atlas-like to prop nor dread but love to umber. 


This yearning to have in the shade of the palm tree a canopy 
to keep off fear and nourish love is a definitely Indian senti- 
ment that has found recurrent expression in the poetry of 
Rabindranath. 

Equally eastern is the poet’s craving to catch from Nature 
the infection of her joy in the lines that follow: 


Breezy Birch, who make yourself a wind-shook swaying glory, 
Throw up open arms in joy to catch the day’s bright story, 
Moonlight’s ever silvery house, —all windows ne’er a rafter !— 
Give of your sun-drunk heart, this holy blanch of laughter. 


Manmohan’s great lines on the Willow, in his other Nature 
poem, ‘ Poplar, Beech and Weeping Willow’, present the forti- 
tude of the Indian mind, its capacity to endure with calm the 
bitterest sorrows of life: 


Willow sweet, willow sad, willow by the river, 

Taught by pensive love to droop, where ceaseless waters shiver, 
Teach me, steadfast sorrower, your mournful grace of graces 
Weeping to make beautiful the silent water-places. 
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(a fine converse of Wordsworth’s famous lines about Lucy: 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.) 


Maiden, would you learn of me the loveliness of mourning, 

Droop into the chill, wan wave, strength, hardness, lofty scorning; 
Drench your drooping soul in tears, content to love and languish; 
Gaze in sorrow’s looking-glass, and see the face of anguish. 

In the very wash of woe, as your bowed soul shall linger, 

You shall touch the sheer, bright stars, and on the moon set finger ; 
You shall hear, where brooks have birth the mountain-pine’s 

emotion, 
Catch upon the broadening stream the sound and swell of ocean. 


The Willow, the West’s traditional symbol of sorrow, teaches 
Manmohan to mourn with grace; but Manmohan would teach 
the Willow something that it does not know: he would show it 
how the suffering man has the power to convert his earthly 
grief into a heavenly joy. This spiritual sublimation of grief, 
this sense that there is a cleansing of the spirit ‘ in the very wash 
of woe’, is an eastern concept, unknown to the Nature poets of 
the West. This is suggested by Professor Gokak in his 
observation: 


‘Pensive love has taught the willow to droop where waters 
shiver ceaselessly all the time. But the poet is more willowy than 
the willow itself. He says he can teach the willow the loveliness 
of mourning. He believes that in the very wash of woe, one can 
touch the sheer bright stars and set fingers on the moon.’ 


Manmohan’s passionate love and admiration for the hoary 
culture of his motherland and his sense of the basic cultural 
unity of the East and the West find a fervid expression in his 
great poem On the Centenary of Presidency College, composed 
in 1917. Recalling the five founders, some of the East 
and some of the West, of Hindu College, the progenitor of 
Presidency College, Calcutta, he says of them: 


For they saw, those far-sighting five, 
Or dim-divining, surely felt 
Shakespeare in Kalidasa thrive 

In Bhabubhuti Milton melt. 
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Through creed, race, colour they saw kin; 
The bleeding ransom Calvary’s tree 

Shed for us, and what under this 
Tathagata’s thought-agony 

Dropped in the dreaming bo-leaf shade 
At Gaya. 


The lines could be written only by an Indian poet having in his 
blood the comprehensiveness and liberality of the culture of 
India. 

Manmohan had the catholicity of a true poet that knows no 
distinction between the East and the West. He combined his. 
ardent love for the culture of India with a profound admiration 
for the achievements of Britain as the home of liberty and 
custodian of the peace, progress and welfare of the world. 
During the First World War he wrote his famous poem Song. 
of Britannia: 


Britannia the strong, 

Whom God designed should queen 
The ocean plain serene 
Not to embroil with war, 
Tower they; ’tis to keep sweet 
The world’s dear peace. 


Britannia the free, 

Of soil so virtuous, such 
No foot of slave can touch 
But walks at liberty; 

The staff she is, the crutch 
By whom weak lands arise. 


Britannia the good 

With her own heart at school 
Whom flatterer cannot fool 
Hers are the mighty hands 
Which o’er a hundred lands 
Weave good from dawn to grey; 


Britannia, the heart 

And brain, which bulwarks power, 
See at the crucial hour 

How well she bears her part! 
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Britannia sublime, 

To flame in generous deed, 
In others’ cause to bleed! 
So to the end of time 

It shall be. 


No English poet offered to England a nobler homage, at the 
hour of her great trial, than what this Indian poet tenders to 
his beloved foster-mother. 

Manmohan’s poetry has some remarkable traits. Its most 
striking feature is its verbal music, a unique achievement for a 
foreign poet. ‘No Indian had ever before used our tongue 
with so poetic a touch,’ says Binyon. 

But in spite of his perfect command of English poetic diction 
and poetic rhythm, he remains Indian. The cloak that his 
poetry wears is foreign but the heart within is Indian. Man- 
mohan is not an echo of English poets. His sentiments, 
emotions and visions are distinctly Indian. Sturge Moore 
‘well puts it: 


‘ To be so like, yet so unlike, to espouse our ideas, yet with such 
a profoundly different temperament! He has such a wonderful 
sense of English words and rhythm yet remains like some statue of 
Buddha, as foreign as he is impressive.’ 


‘The quality of Manmohan’s English poetry is such that he is 
entitled to rank as one of the major English poets. As Binyon 
says, ‘ No English reader would think that he was a foreigner. 
‘To us he is a voice among the great company of English singers.’ 
John Freeman said, ‘ Certainly he should be in our anthologies 
as an English poet.’ 

At the same time he remains Indian. No Indian reader 
‘would feel him as a foreign poet, in spite of all his Western 
tastes and allusions. His verse adopts, as though he was to 
the manner born, the forms and traditions of English poetry, 
but his Indian soul peeps out through them unmistakably. 

Manmohan has thus added a new dimension to English 
poetry in which he is a strange phenomenon—an Indian Writer 
of English poetry who becomes a perfect English poet without 
casting off his Indian spirit, temperament and outlook. What 
a unique blending of East and West, making a glorious addition 
to the infinite variety of English poetry! 


ECHO AND VOICE IN INDIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH 
M. K. Naik 


* Two voices are there’ in Indian poetry in English: The 
first is an authentic voice, the voice of the true poet, ‘a man 
speaking to men’: the other ‘ voice’ is not so much a voice as 
a sheer trick of ventriloquism, which makes puppets masquerade 
as men. It is, in fact, not a voice but an echo—not Andrew 
Marvell’s ‘ Echo beyond the Mexique Bay ’,! but the echo of a 
voice beyond the Atlantic and the Pacific. Gordon Bottomley 
described Indian poetry in English as ‘ Matthew Arnold in a 
saree ’,” but as V. K. Gokak has pointed out, it is also ‘ Sha- 
kuntala in skirts’,? and it may be added that the eye of the 
discerning observer will cerainly note the stamp ‘ Made in 
India’ on the fabric. Like the well-known distinction between 
‘Pale-face and Red-skin’** in American literature, a clear 
demarcation between voice and ‘ echo ’—between authenticity 
and imitation—in Indian poetry in English needs to be 
made, so that the achievement in this field can be properly 
assessed. 

The story of Indian poetry in English begins in 1830, with 
Kashiprasad Ghose who called himself the ‘ first Hindoo who 
has ventured to publish a volume of English poems,’® and whom 
the Frazer’s Magazine describedas ‘ Avery excellent and worthy 
young fellow, who drinks brandy pawnee as orthodoxically as 
if he were a Christian.’ During its entire history of more 
than a century and a quarter, Indian poetry in English shows 
the two strains of imitation and authenticity at work. The 
Indian poet in English is either sedulous ape or Adam, and 
though it must be conceded that in a land where the monkey 
is traditionally considered to be sacred, the proportion of the 
‘apes’ is rather uncomfortably large, only a prejudiced observer 
will maintain that this Adam is childless. 

The main factors which have made for this persistent strain 
of imitation are obvious enough: When, with the coming of 
English education, John Bull’s plenty was revealed to the eyes 
of the prospective Indian poet, his first reaction naturally was 
reverential imitation. Here was something utterly different 
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from the old Indian poetic tradition, which had, by now become 
almost stagnant in most Indian languages, with the subject- 
matter being mostly hidebound to religious, traditional and 
mythological topics, with the approach to these subjects 
being equally traditional, and with the cult of decorativeness 
and preciosity reducing style to mere filigree work. It was an 
exciting aesthetic adventure to follow the new English model. 
Some did it in their mother tongue, like Keshavsut (1866- 
1905) in Marathi, for instance. Others, more anglicized, did 
it in English itself, boldly deciding to ape the English lion in his 
own den. By an accident of history, this became more possible 
in Bengal than in any other part of India, for Bengal came under 
a strong English influence more than half a century earlier 
than the rest of India, thanks to Clive’s victory at the battle of 
Plassey (1757). 

Again, from the cultural point of view, the Indian, at this 
time, was passing through a phase of wholesale condemnation 
of everything Indian and whole-hearted glorification of every- 
thing English. With the centre of power in Delhi unable to 
hold any longer, and with things falling apart everywhere else 
in the country, pax Britannica was now hailed as a gift of the 
gods. Syed Ahmed Khan declared in his Letters from Europe: 
‘All things spiritual and worldly which should be found in man 
have been bestowed by the Almighty on Europe, especially on 
England.” He added: ‘ Without flattering the English, I can 
say that the natives of India high and low. ... when contrasted 
with the English in education, manners and uprightness are as 
like them as a dirty animal is to an able and handsome man.’® 
There were perhaps many in India who at this time shared 
Macaulay’s view that “A single shelf of a good European library 
was worth the whole native literature of India.’® Hence, we 
find Raja Ram Mohan Roy denouncing Sanskrit as ‘ for ages 
a lamentable check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
Sanskrit system of education as ‘ best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness’, and thus protesting vigorously against 
the establishment of a Sanskrit school under Hindu pundits, in 
place of an English school.1° Similiarly, at the turn of the 
century, Vishnusastri Chiplunkar, the well-known Marathi 
writer, eulogized the English language as the ‘ milk of the 
tigress * and exhorted his countrymen to feed on it if they 
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wanted to progress, and feeding on the tigress’s milk necessarily 
induced a craving for growling like the tiger. 

Even when the Indian’s ‘ honeymoon’ with the British rule 
had later given place to the ‘ bitter sun’ of the realization of 
the penalties of slavery, his admiration for English literature 
continued unabated, and emulation remained a strong motive- 
force. It is highly significant that it was exactly during the 
period when the Indian freedom struggle had become for the 
first time a deep-rooted nationalistic upsurge that Indo- 
Anglian fiction came of age, as Narayan, Raja Rao and Anand 
—the three leading novelists—started writing in the ’Thirties. 
After the achievement of independence, though the English 
left India, not only did English and English literature remain; 
but they also flourished as perhaps never earlier in India. 
Independence actually brought a new self-confidence to the 
prospective Indian writer in English. The story is told of an 
Indian Professor of English of pre-Independence days who 
probably excelled some of his British counterparts in the com- 
mand of the language, erudition and critical acumen. 
However, a certain feeling of inferiority—perhaps subcons- 
cious-native to a member of a subject-race made it 
impossible for him to set his pen upon paper. The haunting 
fear of a misplaced comma prevented him from ever writing 
anything. The new Indian writer, standing on his shoulders, 
suffered from no such disability. The stream of Indian 
writing in English broadened and widened, to include also 
American literature as a storehouse of models and motifs to 
follow. 

In tracing the persistent strain of imitation in Indian poetry 
in English, one phenomenon becomes immediately obvious: 
that the model changes from age to age, from poet to poet; 
master and disciple change, but the roles of master and disciple 
continue unchanged. It is a case of ‘The master is dead. 
Long live the master!’ Kashiprasad Ghose’s ‘Shair’ (1830) is 
obviously Scott’s minstrel of The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805) 
in Indian garb. The fact that it took twenty-five years after 
the publication of Scott’s poem for the Indian avatar of his 
minstrel to appear in India is also highly revealing. A time- 
lag of similar proportions always continued to exist in the 
transplantation of British ideas and attitudes in the Indian soil. 
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The spirit of Scott also presides over M. M. Dutt’s narrative 
poem, The Captive Ladie (1849), though by this time, Victorian- 
ism had already succeeded Romanticism in England. Both 
the ‘Romantic gold standard’ in Stephen Spender’s phrase 
and its diluted Victorian version continued to dominate Indian 
verse in English for a very long time. That this was so 
because Indo-Anglian poetry arose during the heyday of 
Romanticism is obvious enough. The part played by the 
popularity of F. T. Palgrave’s The Golden Treasury in this 
process needs to be emphasized. ‘This selection influenced not 
only early Indo-Anglian poets but also the new poets in the 
Indian languages. It was required reading in the high schools 
of the then Bombay Presidency, and perhaps in other parts of 
the country as well, and proved to be a source of inspiration 
to the pioneers of the new poetry in languages like Marathi and 
Kannada. The lyrics of Keshavsut and Tambe in Marathi 
and those of Bendre and his school, and Puttappa in Kannada 
show this influence very clearly. As far as Indian poetry in 
English is concerned, the impact of Victorianism with its ten- 
dency towards rumination was as strong as that of romanticism, 
if not stronger still; for the strain of moralising and reflection 
has perhaps a special appeal to the Indian temperament. 
Hence the aptness of Gordon Bottomley’s characterization 
of Indo-Anglian verse as ‘ Matthew Arnold in a saree’, noted 
earlier. 

The impact of English jin de stécle poetry on Indian verse in 
English was necessarily limited, but it does not go completely 
unrepresented either. The verse of Manmohan Ghose who 
knew the leaders of this movement—especially Oscar Wilde, 
Lionel Johnson and Ernest Dowson—shows this impact very 
clearly in a poem like London!! where the poet laments: 


‘Too long have I drowsed alone in meadows deep, 
Too long alone endured the silence Nature espouses ’ 


and longs for 
* the rush, the rapture of life! throngs, lights, houses ’ 


in London, where he is confident he can ‘ lie and twine in the 
roots of things’. This glorification of city life was one of the 
central tenets of the Art for Art’s sake school, but it perhaps did 
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not have as much relevance to the Indian situation in the 
Eighteen-Nineties when the poem was written. But Ghose 
was perhaps more ‘ English’ than ‘ Indian’ in many ways. 

Georgianism with its brand of diluted romanticism naturally 
had a strong appeal for Indian poets in English. For instance, 
Buddhadev Bose’s ‘ Surangama, do you remember that little room??!2 
is a frankly Indianized version of Belloc’s well-known Do you 
remember an inn, Miranda? Though modern movements in 
English poetry, such as Imagism, Surrealism, etc., have had 
little direct impact upon Indian verse in English, echoes from 
modern English poets—especially from T. S. Eliot—abound. 
For example, P. R. Kaikini’s Nocturne® recalls in theme and 
technique Eliot’s Preludes, while there are also echoes from some 
of Eliot’s other poems in it. Kaikini’s ‘ lost characteristics of 
a summer night/revels of baud heirs of city profiteers ’ clearly 
recall Eliot’s ‘ other testimony of summer nights. The nymphs/ 
....And their friends, the loitering heirs of city directors’ in 
The Fire Sermon in The Waste Land (11 179-80). 

Thus, as the old idols in the literary sanctum changed yielding 
place to new, the Indian poet’s objects of emulation went on 
changing, but the process of imitation continued unaltered. 
This process is indeed so complete in some Indo-Anglian verse 
that it can be seen in choice of subject and attitude to it, mood 
and tone, imagery, diction and form. M. M. Dutt’s sonnet 
* Satan 44 provides a copy-book example. Dutt’s conception 
of Satan is identical with that of Milton’s. Satan is ‘ a form of 
awe ’, and yet ‘ a sepulchre of beauty,’; or ‘ like a giant tree’ 
blasted by storm. The verse-technique of the poem is entirely 
Miltonic. The entire sestet of the sonnet is an epic simile, 
comparing Satan with ‘a barque’ wrecked in the ocean; the 
diction is heavily latinized, and Dutt even employs the typic- 
ally Miltonic device of inversion, as in phrases like ‘ departed 
splendour lone’ and ‘lonesome vigils sad’. Dutt’s sonnet is 
an extremely competent imitation of Milton, an almost exact 
echo of Milton’s voice. It is not a case of one poetic lamp 
lighted by another, a poem inspired by another as Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam was; it is only a case of a mirror reflecting 
a powerful lamp from a distance. The impeccable surface of 
the mirror gives a splendid reflection of the flame, but it cannot 
have the living warmth of a flame. 
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But the Miltonic flame required a specialized kind of glass; 
most Indo-Anglian verse-writers have found the more slender 
romantic flame far easier to reflect. One has only to look at the 
titles of some of the poems in The Peacock Lute to be convinced 
of this. Sudden South Wind (Buddhadeva Bose), Red Lotus 
(S. K. Chettur), Aprit (Manmohan Ghose), Ideal Beauty 
(Nizamat Jung), The Lady of the Night (Nilima Devi), Nature 
Unveiled (B. Seal), Beauty's in Air Midst (S. Umamaheshwar)— 
are examples culled at random. Not only is the choice of 
subject *‘ romantic’, the poet’s attitude to his theme is, in most 
cases, imitative of the typically ‘ romantic ’ attitude, there being 
little evidence of the poet’s having reacted to his experience in 
an individual manner. The ‘ Beauty ’ worshipped by Nizamat 
Jung and Umamaheshwar is entirely of the Keatsian brand. 
In Buddhadeva Bose’s Sudden South Wind, the poet dreams of 
beauty and on waking up, feels 4 /a Shelley, the pain of the loss. 

This aping of subject and attitude is bound to be reflected 
in poetic technique also. A close study of the imagery and 
diction of Indo-Anglian verse will reveal how deep the spirit 
of the ape has penetrated into the mind and soul of many an 
Indian poet. Eighteenth century poetic diction is a by-word 
of criticism; what is less often recognized is the existence of a 
Romantic ‘ poetic diction’ which, like the eighteenth century 
variety, has its own stock adjectives like ‘ rapturous’, ‘ beaute- 
ous’, ‘ languorous ’, ‘ wondrous’, ‘ glorious’, ‘ wild’, ‘ sad’, 
‘sweet’, ‘starry’, ‘golden’, ‘shimmering’, ‘ measureless’ and 
‘boundless’; its favourite nouns such as ‘rapture’, ‘ glory’, 
‘ecstasy’, ‘tumult’, etc., and its archaic forms like ‘thy’, 
‘thou’, ‘ yon’ and so on. All these clichés of romanticism are 
faithfully echoed in much Indo-Anglian verse. Thus, one 
single stanza from The Song of the Free by Swami Vivekananda 
(a far greater propagator of Hinduism than a poet) yields as 
many as four of these in a row: ‘ The beauteous earth, the glori- 
ous sun/The calm sweet moon, the spangled sky ’;!® and the 
following occur in a single poem by V. N. Bhushan": ‘ Cor- 
ridors of Time ’; ‘ dismal depths ’; ‘ triumphal light ’; ‘ lyre of 
liberty ’; ‘ the inextinguishable fire of faith’; ‘ star-impelled 
destiny ’; ‘ unheard melody ’; ‘ burning hope ’. 

The Miltonic model has been found difficult to copy as 
noted earlier. Hence, there has been no ‘ epic mania’ among 
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the Indo-Anglians, of the proportions of its counterpart in 
early American verse. The only Indian poet in English who 
struck the epic note with success (with some success, as some 
critics would like to put it) is Sri Aurobindo. R. C. Dutt is 
anything but Miltonic in his translations of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. But one feature of Miltonic style seems to have 
had a special fascination for many Indo-Anglian writers of 
verse. This is Milton’s heavy, abstract latinized diction. Two 
reasons can be given in explanation of this phenomenon. The 
first is the oriental mind’s congenital fondness for the abstract, 
and the second, the Indian’s facile mastery of words to which 
any Westerner who has made the painful discovery that the 
Indian generally talks too much, too fast and too loud can very 
well testify. Whatever the reasons, the fact remains that 
Milton has perhaps been a far more pernicious influence on 
Indo-Anglian verse than he ever was on English poetry as some 
have maintained. The trend was set by Sri Aurobindo but 
it must be conceded that his poetic experience, at least in 
parts of Savztrz, is generally strong enough to carry the weight of 
Miltonic diction. As someone has said about Faulkner in a 
different contest, ‘he needs those words.’ This cannot be 
said about most of his followers and the minor Indo-Anglians. 
Words and phrases like ‘ineffable’, ‘inviolate’, ‘impenetrable’, 
“nectarous’, ‘ effulgence’, ‘ multishadowy phantasmagory ’, 
‘subterranean ’,‘ susurrations’, ‘spiritual dioptrics’, ‘ soul- 
impurpled’ lard the pages of The Peacock Lute which is a 
fairly representative selection of all but modern trends in Indo- 
Anglian verse, and in most cases, these heavy abstract words 
coupled with conventional imagery and vague ideas make 
for flat-footed verse, generally competent but little more. 

The same reasons which explain the Indo-Anglian poet’s 
fondness for Miltonic diction may also account for his occasion-= 
al employment of Eighteenth century poetic diction, in spite 
of the strong influence of romanticism on him. This is specially 
seen in the work of the early Indian writers of English verse, 
though the strain is to be found even in Sarojini Naidu who 
speaks of bangles as ‘rainbow-tinted circles of light.’”” 
Kashiprasad Ghose!§ describes the Moon as ‘ irradiate gem of 
night’, ‘ orb of gentle light’ and (when it is covered by clouds) 
as ‘Beauty in a shroud’; M. M. Dutt!® personified * Dark 
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vengeance’ and talks about ‘ Day’s fair brow’, and ‘ Beauty’s 
whispered farewell sight’; and Brajendranath Seal*® pictures 
‘Eternal Hunger’, and ‘ The Nightmare Fear-of-Death ’. . 
Modernism effectively entered Indo-Anglian poetry during 
the nineteen fifties, though sporadic manifestations of it are 
seen earlier, in the poetry of P. R. Kaikini (This Civilization, 
Bombay, 1937; Shanghai, Bombay, 1939). Thanks to the 
encouragement given to young Indian poets eager to write in 
English by C. R. Mandy during his editorship of The Illustrated 
Weekly of India, a school of modern Indo-Anglian poets gradual- 
ly took shape; and with the establishment of the Writers 
Workshop in 1958, with its official organ The Writers Workshop 
Miscellany, the modernistic movement in Indian poetry in 
English can be said to begin. These new poets rebelled against 
the romanticism and Victorianism of Sarojini Naidu and Sri 
Aurobindo, and aimed at ‘precision of expression...... 2 
lyricism (without saccharine).... ....a stripped, nonslush 
poetry reflecting the ‘ flashes of beauty and goodness ’ in an age 
that tends more and more to the capsule man and to canned 
entertainment.?” Though in staging this rebellion these new 
poets have done considerable service to Indian poetry in English, 
and though the best of their work has much merit (as will be 
seen later), the fact remains that the strain of imitation is. 
equally strong in many of them, who seem to have merely 
exchanged the King Log of Milton—Shelley—Tennyson for 
the King Stork of Pound—Eliot—Yeats. It is especially Eliot 
who is ‘ too much with’ these poets, for poetry for them seems 
to be almost synonymous with ‘Eliotry’. For instance, 
Pradip Sen’s ‘ single bone’ which ‘ sings alone/In the wilder- 
ness °?? is rather too brazenly pilfered from the bones which 
sang * under a Juniper tree ’ in Eliot’s Ash-Wednesday. Similar- 
ly, Sushila Yousufzaie’s ‘ roads that writhe in torment... ./ 
Endless questions, unavailing/ And unanswered ’*3 are evidently 
only Indian counterparts (with the inevitable pot-holes) of 
Eliot’s ‘ streets that follow like a tedious argument/ Of insidious 
intent/ To lead you to an overwhelming question’ in The Love 
Song of F. Alfred Prufrock. And the speaker in Kamala Das’s 
poem With its Quiet Tongue who asks ‘ What does/ A woman 
lose or ever gain/ From a love affair?’24 (without of course, 
waiting for an answer) is manifestly second cousin to Eliot’s. 
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typist girlin The Waste Land who tells us, ‘ Well now that’s done;. 
and I’m glad it’s over.’ There are others haunted equally 
_-virulently by the ghost of Yeats. Thus, the cry of the speaker 
in Radhika Jayakar’s ‘ O to be Gilded,’?® wishing ‘ To be madea 
golden bough or lyre/ Bent like those of old Summer ’ rings 
too loud a bell for the reader who knows his Sailing to 
Byzantium by heart. 

The strong derivative element in much of this verse is clear 
when one considers its subjects, its moods and tonalities, its: 
imagery and diction. Are the isolation, loneliness and anger 
which it so frequently emphasizes equally strongly relevant to: 
and rooted in the living Indian present, or are they merely 
dutiful genuflections to the post-war European gods? The 
sighs, ‘short’, but not alas ‘infrequent’ that are exhaled in 
these verses (which are generally mercifully brief) also breathe 
over landscapes, flora and fauna (skylarks, pine trees, wist- 
arlas, etc.) which are more European than Indian. A socio- 
logical study of this verse might lead one to the conclusion that 
most of these lucky poets live abroad twelve months in a year, 
judging from the nature descriptions in their work. The 
mythological framework of reference in their verse also 
indicates that their art is not so much a plant rooted in the soil 
as a bookworm battening on library shelves. All the Leda’s. 
Swans, unicorns, Adonises and Orpheuses in their work are 
bound to be somewhat shop-soiled, transported as they are 
from literary bargain-basements across the seas. Can a poet 
who needs the table-spoons of Eliot and Yeats to cram morsels 
of The Gita and the Upanishads down his slender throat be ever 
an independent voice, loud and bold—an authentic Indian 
voice ? 

We have followed the ‘ echo’ from the beginnings of Indo- 
Anglian verse to the present. But the voice of the true poet 
has also been always heard in Indian poetry in English—per- 
haps a still small voice, lost in the strident echoes in literary 
market-places, but the authentic article, all the same. The 
acid-test of this authenticity is as simple to pin-point as it is 
difficult to pass. One expects the Indian poet in English not 
to repeat parrot-like, with greater or less efficiency, what his 
master of the day has been saying; we have had enough of 
Indian Miltons and Indian Shelleys and Indian Eliots—what 
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we really need is the ‘Indian’ Indian poet in English. The 
problem of Indian poetry in English in particular (and Indian 
Writing in English in general) has been virtually the same as 
that which confronted American literature before it broke the 
umbilical cord which bound it to mother England. Un- 
fortunately for Indian Writing in English, there has been no 
Indian counterpart of Emerson’s famous essay, The American 
Scholar, here. Emerson’s well-known manifesto— We have 
listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe....We will 
walk on our feet; we will work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds’ is equally relevant to Indian Writing in 
English also. We too have run after strange gods too long, 
neglecting our own age-old altars. We have been parrots 
too long; let us be the kokils which we really should be. The 
truth of this has always been unconsciously recognised by the 
true ‘ voices’ in Indian poetry in English. 

The most obvious (and the most elementary) form authenti- 
city has taken is the choice of specifically Indian themes, 
setting and frame of reference. Edmund Gosse’s advice to 
Sarojini Naidu is still valid today: 


“I implored her to consider that from an Indian of extreme 
sensibility, who had mastered not merely the language but the 
‘prosody of the West, what we wished to receive was, not a rechauffé 
of Anglo-Saxon sentiment in an Anglo-saxon setting, but some 
revelation of the heart of India, some sincere penetrating analysis 
of native passion, of the principles of antique religion and of such 
mysterious intimations as stirred the soul of the East long before the 
West had begun to dream that it had a soul.’?6 


But the mere choice of an Indian theme or setting does not 
ipso facto make for authenticity. Daubing on local colour ‘ an 
inch thick ’ can be no substitute for the healthy pink of living 
flesh, as the work of numerous Indian poets in English testifies. 
In Kashiprasad Ghose’s Boatmen’s Song to Ganga??, the real 
Ganga appears, only in the title. Unlike his legendary ancestor 
Bhagirath who, according to Indian legend, made Ganga 
descend from heaven to the earth, Ghose is unable to make the 
river really appear anywhere in the poem, in which she is 
always ‘ Gold river’, whose ‘ bosom’ is ‘ calm’ and whose 
“stream” is ‘ soft flowing’, making one wonder whether it is 
really Ganga or any other river in any literary piece of stock 
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nature description. When Sarojini Naidu addresses a sonnet 
to India, here is a poet whose patriotic zeal is beyond all doubt; 
and yet the actual product is too heavily cluttered with stock 
ideas and responses and stale expressions—[‘ Thy Future calls 
thee with a manifold sound/ To crescent honours, splendours, 
victories vast ’]*® to be genuine poetic utterance. Thus, unless 
the Indian poet’s experience is authentic and his own, and not 
derivative and imitative of conventional modes of the day, the 
mere choice of specifically Indian themes and setting would 
not make for authenticity. The Indian poet in English can 
be a poet only by being truly an Indian, and not a brown 
Englishman or a bronze American or a transplanted European. 
And what is it exactly to be ‘ truly an Indian ’ of modern times ? 
It is to constitute a synthesis of the age-old ethos of India and 
the culture of the West which English literature and ideas. 
brought to India; it is to live and breathe the culture of India 
as it exists to day—a complex product which has changed and 
matured over millenia, losing and gaining much in the process; 
it is to write with India in one’s bones. This synthesis is 
vividly illustrated in the thought of Vivekananda, Gandhi and 
Nehru; in the fiction of Raja Rao, Anand and Narayan; and in 
the best poetry of Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Sarojini Naidu, 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya and Bharati Sarabhai (in 
The Well of the People); and there are clear glimpses of it in the 
work of some of the leading modernists like Nissim Ezekiel. The 
mysticism of T'agore and Sri Aurobindo is truly representative 
of one aspect of Indian sensibility and is expressed creatively 
in their best work in a medium which came to India from the 
West. The cream of Gitanjali and some of Sri Aurobindo’s. 
lyrics and many parts of Savitri show this clearly. It is only 
when these two poets allow their sensibility occasionally to 
run into the grooves of conventional romantic expression and 
thus stifle it, that the delicate balance of creativity is disturbed. 
This will be clear if one compares two lyrics by Sri Aurobindo. 
In Revelation®® the theme of a sudden glimpse of the Divine is 
memorably expressed in a simple and chaste style which has no: 
room for one word which is superfluous. The very opening 
line: ‘Someone leaping from the rocks’ sets the tone of the 
poem, and its brevity and the speed with which the poem moves 
ensure that the tone is maintained up to the end. Contrast this 
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with The Bird of Fire?°—a more ambitious effort unfortunately 
spoiled by romantic verbiage as in phrases like ‘ sapphire- 
summer waste of a soundless wayless burning sea’ and ‘ crim- 
son passion of love divine ’. 

Similarly, when the fishermen in Sarojini Naidu’s The 
Coromondel Fishers?! say that it does not matter where the 
tempestuous sea drives them, for ‘ He who holds the storm by 
the hair, will hide in his breast our lives,’ they express a 
sentiment which is typical of the Indian mind, and which 
presents a significant contrast to the resolve of Tennyson’s 
Ulysses: ‘ My purpose holds/To sail beyond sunset, and the 
baths/ Of all the Western stars, until I die.’ For Ulysses, death 
is final and irrevocable; for the Coromondel Fishers it is only a 
return to the breast of the Almighty. On the other hand, in 
a poem like Palanquin-bearers,? Sarojini Naidu gets lost in a 
welter of vague romantic sentimentality, as in “She falls like a 
tear from the eyes of a bride ’—a line which once so horrified 
an intelligent student in the postgraduate class that he asked 
agitatedly: ‘ Does it mean that the palanquin-bearers dropped 
the palanquin to the ground ?’ 

Nissim Ezekiel’s Night of the Scorpion®® ably illustrates the 
Indian synthesis in the work of the modernists. Hence the 
contrast between the two attitudes to scorpion-bite—the 
sceptic, ‘rationalist’ attitude armed with ‘a little paraffin’ 
as a remedy and the superstitious attitude fortified by prayers 
and incantations—a contrast typical of the modern Indian 
situation—gives the poem a strong immediacy of experience, 
‘while the easy, colloquial style, the low-pitched tone and the 
studied neutrality of the speaker sustain the experience by 
couching it in a living poetic idiom. The same happy combi- 
nation of experience and medium explains the success of 
Ezekiel’s ironically observed and sharply etched vignettes of 
the modern Indian scene, as.in Jndia.34 

The imagery of a poet is a true index to the quality of his 
sensibility, and the Indian poet’s imagery should bear the 
hall-mark of the individuality of his experience. That it does 
so on a number of occasions proves that Indian poetry in 
English is a plant with roots in the soil. The feudal colouring 
which is so strong in the imagery of Tagore (king, prince, 
chariot, beggar, etc.) establishes his link with Indian saint 


rs 
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poets like Kabir. When Sarojini Naidu describes the moon 
as ‘a caste-mark on the azure brow of heaven®5’, and the 
white river as ‘curved like a tusk’®*, and when she speaks about 
the ‘marriage-veil of mysteries’, her sensibility is revealed to 
be truly Indian. K. Raghavendra Rao’s description of Christ’s 
* Jasmine face ’** and Pradip Sen’s picture of a river ‘unwinding 
her hair®® like a girl, show that the best work of the modernists 
also draws sustenance from the same soil. 

Thus, the voice of the true poet has always been heard in 


_ Indian poetry in English, though it has perhaps been more 


overheard than heard so far. The timbre of this voice will 
certainly be enriched if the Indian poet in English evolves 
poetic rhythms of his own, based on his own native speech- 


Tthythms. A similar attempt made by Raja Rao in Kanthapura 


and The Serpent and the Rope should have many lessons for him. 
He can learn much also from Masefield’s use of sailor-slang 
and Kipling’s of soldier-slang, and try to bring the flavour of 
Indian English into his diction. Shanker Mokashi-Punekar’s 
interesting experiments in this direction in The Captive deserve 
to be pursued on a more extensive scale. Sri Aurobindo’s 
attempt to give a ‘ mantric’ quality to his verse in Savitri is 
very valuable, though his was the bow of Ulysses, and lesser 
hands might prefer more conventional weapons. The Indian 
poet in English stands on the threshold of tremendous possibi- 
lities to-day. The challenge of realizing and expressing 


creatively his identity and his commitment to the culture of 


which he is a product should spur him to newer and richer 
artistic effort. In trying to answer this challenge the Indian 
poet in English must silence the echo and cultivate the voice. 
It may be ‘a sparrow’s voice’ (to borrow an expressive phrase 
from Raja Rao) at present, but nevertheless it is an authentic 
voice which, as it develops and matures, may in the fulness 
of years, be heard, ‘ breaking the silence of the seas’, across the 
wide English-speaking world. 
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DADA AT SIXTY 
Anil Vinayak Gokak 


Time moves so fast, I can hardly believe that Dada is now 
sixty. This is because of his mental and intellectual cheerful- 
ness. I feel he is getting old only when he looks tired at the 
end of meetings and feels fatigued due to the pressure of work. 
The outside world honours him as Professor Gokak or Vina- 
yaka. But I honour him as father, —as Dada. 

As I am the only son, he has showered all his love and affect- 
ion on me and never hesitated to say ‘ yes’ to whatever I 
wanted to do. At the same time, he has been firm whenever 
I have behaved like a bad boy. During my childhood, I was 
very fond of gramophone records and he allowed me to break 
them to my heart’s content. I was always thrilled by the 
whistle of the railway engine—it used to create in me a sense 
of mystery and wonder and take me into a golden land. The 
moment I heard the whistle, I used to get excited and felt 
like catching a train. I was then a child, at Sangli. Dada 
had appointed a special servant for me and the servant would 
go running with me to the station (which was fortunately 
quite near) and travel with me upto Miraj and back! I am 
told by my sisters and parents too that I was an obstinate child. 
I was very fanatical about whatever I wanted and would start 
weeping if the reply was in the nature of a firm ‘ No.’ Dada 
therefore called me his ‘ Prince of wails’. As a school boy, I 
was very fond of cricket and I must have spent a lot of money 
on cricket bats and balls. But money was no problem. It was 
always sanctioned. During my high school days I was very 
fond of reading story-books. Dada gave me a whole set of 
story-books in Gujarati. They must have cost him about a 
hundred rupees. The thrill that I experienced on the occasion 
is still fresh in my memory. 

On account of his frequent transfers, I had to be educat- 
ed through different languages. When I was in Visnagar, 
I was sent to a Gujarati school and my medium of instruc- 
tion was Gujarati. When he was transferred to Kolhapur, 
I had to switch over from Gujarati to Marathi. This 
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was too much of a strain. on me. We moved from 
Kolhapur to Dharwar in 1952. However, despite his 
strong love of the Kannada language, he did not insist on 
my switching over to Kannada. He realised my difficul- 
ties and the strain that I would have to undergo if I were 
asked to switch over from Marathi to Kannada. In fact, I 
could not write Kannada till I passed my S.S.L.C. exami- 
nation. After I appeared for the $.S.L.C. examination, he 
appointed a tutor to teach me to read and write Kannada. 
But for his keen interest, I am afraid I would never have 
learnt Kannada. While he encouraged me to learn Marathi 
and Gujarati, he also made sure that I did not become a 
stranger to Kannada. I realise its importance now. I can 
correspond with my relations in Kannada which I could not 
have done otherwise. 

Dada also created in me a love of poetry and literature. He 
used to talk to me about the poems of Shelley and Keats and 
the plays of Shakespeare. He aroused my interest in their 
writings and I used to spend my vacations reading them. I 
find that the love of literature and poetry which he created in 
me during my high school days, stands me in good stead even 
now. Whenever I feel bored with files and routine work, 
contributing to the ‘ law’s delays’ as a bureaucrat, I relax and 
read literature. The passionate blank verse of Marlowe, the 
grand style of Shakespeare and the emotional fervour of 
Shelley and Keats thrill and refresh me. I do not have to go 
to cinemas or restaurants for recreation. Dada has taught me 
an excellent and inexpensive way of getting rid of my boredom. 

When I joined college and started thinking on my own, he 
gave me complete intellectual freedom. He was willing to 
listen to any arguments I advanced. I was very fond of 
denying God’s existence in my high school and, to some extent, 
in my college days. When we were at Kolhapur I had a small 
room for my studies, which I shared with Shri P. G. Patil, who 
was one of father’s pupils.. He was studying for his bar-at-law 
‘then, and is now principal of a college at Kolhapur. I used 
to argue vehemently against God’s existence in the presence of 
P.G. Patiland Dada. At the end of the argument Dada would 
exclaim: ‘ Anil, the rationalist!’ . ‘ P.G.’ would then burst 
into laughter. I once differed from him publicly at a meeting 
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of Fuynasugala Koota at Raichur. But he never felt offended. 
For purposes of discussion, I was almost treated as an equal. 

I was very fond of having a dig at other people and had a 
tendency to be critical and sarcastic about others. I was also 
in the habit of making parodies, be they good or bad. He 
corrected these defects, which perhaps exist even now, though 
in a diluted form! I still remember the parody which Dada 
fully enjoyed. It was a parody of Shakespeare’s famous 
line in Macbeth, ‘ All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand’. My parody ran thus: ‘All the blades of 
England will not shave this little chin’! A friend of mine who 
never shaved for months provoked me into this parody. 

Dada helped me a great deal at'a crucial stage in my career. 
I missed my target in the B.A. Examination. Of course, the 
rude shock upset me. Dada was very much perturbed by the 
results. He was determined to find out where I had gone 
wrong. He had been cautioning me about my bad hand-writing 
and he had told me that my hand-writing was not legible 
enough for examiners, But I chose to ignore the warnings 
given by him. When I joined M.A. (Previous) in Osmania 
University, he advised me to buy copy-books and copy them 
out. I bought a number of copy-books and did so. My hand- 
writing became legible. I also improved my method of study 
according to his advice. The difference was seen in my M.A. 
results. I got a first class! Dada felt very happy about it. 
Dada’s joy knew no bounds when I got into the I.A.S. in 1964. 
Dada had gone to the airport to receive some Government 
of India officials. He saw my name in the newspaper and was 
so jubilant over it that he immediately rang me up from the 
airport. His joy made me feel proud and happy. I was 
selected for both the J.A.S. and I.F.S. I was keen on joining the 
L.F.S. as I felt that this would enable me to see the world. But 
Dada advised me to join the I.A.S. He felt that it would be 
better to stay in India and play arole in the social and economic 
revolution that India is passing through. I was disappointed 
in the beginning. But I now feel that he chose the right thing 
for me. . 

One can go on talking about one’s father in this manner. 
But everything should have an end. I am happy that Dada’s 
sixtieth birthday is being celebrated by his well-wishers. I 
join the chorus as a son, proud of his father. 


VINAYAK KRISHNA GOKAK: A PILGRIM OF 
ETERNITY 


(The Story of an Inner Journey) 
H. B. Kulkarni 


I 


To tell the story of Gokak’s sixty years is to trace an exciting 
trail of unique achievements in a variety of fields—scholarship, 
education, literature, and the like—seldom realized in the 
life of a single individual. It is the story of a shy, wide-eyed 
dreamer meteoriting into an academic wonder-boy snatching 
highest honors in every university examination, here and 
abroad, Bombay and Oxford; it is the story of a nervous 
lecturer unable to control his shaking knees and hands, growing 
into an inspiring teacher and orator; it is, indeed, the story of 
an introverted poet and scholar who has developed into a 
beloved. leader of college youth and a builder of institutions 
and individuals. ‘This cannot be explained away as a lucky 
fluke, nor can it be described merely as the fruit of labor and 
sweat. The secret of Gokak’s accomplishments, perhaps, lies 
in his acceptance of every task as a divine assignment for the 
fulfilment of which he would stake his very life. Behind the 
dazzling facade of his successful career, there burns the steady 
flame of a yearning spirit seeking for divine support and sanction 
for the things he has to do in life. The search for higher 
guidance in life has been his constant preoccupation which 
gives dignity to his personality and distinction to his achieve- 
ments, as it gives meaning to his endeavours. 


II 


The story of this spiritual direction and discipline begins 
quite early in his childhood. The visitation of death in his 
family which took away his brother, his sister, and then his 
grandparents was to the young child a shocking experience. 
It startled him out of his juvenile concerns and gave him an 
early maturity that turned his mind to thoughts of God. At 
home the teachings of Pant Maharaj of Balekundri had had a 
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tremendous influence. The blessings of Pant Maharaj had 
saved Vinayak’s father from the brink of a nervous break- 
down and had brought to others in the family a deep feeling 
of security and peace. Vinayak’s troubled mind turned to 
Pant Maharaj, whose influence persists even today. 

But there was another influence which deserves special 
mention. On the outskirts of the town of Savanur, where 
Vinayak grew up, there was a modest-looking temple of 
Durga, whose reputation as a jdgrit deity used to attract a 
large number of devotees to her shrine. The priest himself who 
was but a poor, illiterate laborer had been miraculously 
saved from a vicious death-trap, which, he believed, was 
Devi’s grace. Out of gratitude for this gift of life, the laborer 
dedicated himself fully to the service of Durga and the manage- 
ment of the temple. Vinayak became a regular visitor to this 
temple, where he spent much of his leisure time reading from 
Devi-Purana, listening to the priest elaborating on Devi’s 
miraculous powers, or meditating in silence. This experience 
could have hardened into a superstitious orthodoxy, as it 
often does; but in Vinayak, it became the beginning of a 
rigorous intellectual inquiry and a spiritual sadhana, making 
him into a seeker of the deeper values of life, and providing 
him with a strong motive-force for realizing his inner capacities 
and character. It gave him an abiding faith in his destiny— 
a faith which has stood by him in all the critical moments of 
his life. Gokak has worshipped at many shrines and has 
followed many spiritual paths. He has finally found a resting 
place in the integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. The word 
‘ yoga’ has too often been profaned and produces in the minds 
of common men unsavory images of renunciation and with- 
drawal from wordly concerns of life. That yoga can be 
associated with full and rich life is usually overlooked. Gokak’s 
association with Sri Aurobindo and the ‘ Mother’ seems to 
have fertilized the ‘soil of his nature, released his energies 
and shaped his life into a creative work of art. This association 
has never been a lesson in withdrawal but a stimulation in 
realizing the highest potentialities of life. Gokak has spent 
his time in writing poetry, but he has given more time to living 
it; even writing poetry has been for him a means to self-dis- 
covery and spiritual betterment. 
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III 


The major preoccupation of what may, indeed, be described 
as his sadhana is related to his aspiration of perfecting human 
relations. Friendship is the very core of his faith. In friend- 
ship he recognises the deepest meaning of life. He would 
call it sakhya-yoga. Shelley’s philosophy of love and friendship 
has had profound influence on Gokak in his youth. He would 
describe his faith in friendship in Shelley’s own language and 
say: 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and friendship blends itself with God. 


While in Karnatak College at Dharwar, he met a young 
man ‘ Ramoo”’ by accident. But it was the beginning of an 
impassioned but lasting friendship. That they could become 
great friends is really surprising, for they possessed neither 
community of taste nor compatibility of temperament. Ramoo 
was practical and hardly cared for Shelley or the other Roman- 
tics for ‘whom Gokak had unqualified admiration. Ramoo’s 
reading was focussed on Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
Swami Vivekananda. While Vinayak was an introverted, 
sensitive dreamer, whose contact with life was mostly through 
books, Ramoo was deeply involved in the problems connected 
with his family estate. But these or other differences did not 
seem to bother them at all, for they were united in their faith 
in friendship. The two young boys lived together, ate together, 
went on long walks together, and shared each other’s life with 
complete absorption. Ramoo and Vinayak had indeed elevated 
their friendship to what they felt was sakhya-yoga. Shelley 
gave them the language for describing the intense state of their 
relationship: ‘ one spirit within two frames, one passion in two 
hearts.” When Vinayak read out Shelley’s Epipsychidion, 
Ramoo jumped for joy and said that he had mistaken him for 
some misty poet. Now he realised that he was a true sakhya- 
yogi. Although the poem is addressed to Emilia, he felt, it 
embodies the highest experience of friendship; for friendship is- 
not limited by sex. Shelley’s phrase ‘this soul out of my soul’ 
could be applied to them, they thought and said to each 
other: 


‘I am not thine; I am a part of thee.’ 
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To be separated from each other even for a short while was 
agonizing. Once Ramoo had gone to his village on some 
business for a few days. But Vinayak-found it impossible to 
bear the pain of separation. Life seemed suddenly to have 
become empty of all meaning; he could not read, nor sleep, 
nor perform his daily chores; he just sat in his room and cried 
like a little child. Ramoo and Vinayak have gone their own 
separate ways in life, but they have preserved these jewelled 
moments of their young life with loving care and will not let 
them perish. On many occasions Gokak has maintained that 
he believes in friendship as one of the great values of life. 

But there are brighter stars than Ramoo in the galaxy of 
friendly spirits in Gokak’s life. While in College, Gokak got 
acquainted with Mugali, and their relationship has been 
equally intense and lasting. But the greatest single influence 
in the shaping of Gokak’s inner life is perhaps that of Bendre, 
the poet. Their first meeting brought about by Ramoo was a 
case of love at first sight, when they discovered in each other a 
kindred spirit which has been forged over the years into an 
intimacy closer than the closest of blood relations. But Bendre 
has been to Gokak more than a friend; he has been his spiritual 
mentor, philosopher, and guide. Throughout his life Gokak 
has felt the impact of Bendre’s forceful personality, and what 
he is and what he has become may be attributed largely to his 
deep influence. 

Bendre is not only a poet, but a dreamer of dreams-—dreams 
which he has planted in real life. ‘ Geleyara Gumpu’ was 
one of many such dreams, which affected the lives of numerous 
young idealists in its time. Like most dreams, it did not 
last. After a spell of inspired existence, the ‘ gumpu’ was 
wrecked on the rocks of personal angularities and other harsh 
realities of life. It left its ugly scars on some, but for some 
others, it proved to be a ‘ vale of soul-making’. To say that 
Gokak, Mugali, and Madhura Chenna were largely influenced 
by its shaping spirit is to indicate the kind of impression it left 
on the minds of young men who were touched even briefly 
by its glow. 

‘Geleyara Gumpu’ had grown out of personal goals of 
friendship almost into a social movement. If it was mainly 
an experiment in perfecting human relations, it had also be- 
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come a writers’ workshop, a critics’ forum, a study circle, 
and above all, a training ground for what may really be 
described as cultural ambassadors dedicated to the spread of 
Kannada culture to its own people. Bendre dreamed of 
‘ Nada Habba’ as an instrument of social awakening. And 
that is what it soon became. He founded Jaya Karnatak 
and developed it into an effective organ of literary and cultural 
dissemination. Those were the days when the nation was 
engaged in a struggle for independence under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, who had made politics co-extensive with 
the entire spectrum of national life and had opened battle- 
fronts in every area of Our existence. The work of social and 
cultural renaissance was recognised as an integral part of our 
political struggle. Persons working in these areas were fired 
by the same sense of dedication to national service as 
those who had plunged themselves into the storm-centre of poli- 
tics. The young men who had come together as ‘ friends’ 
had harnessed themselves to the task of cultural and literary 
enlightenment among the Kannada people and found a triple 
fulfilment, as it were, in their work. Their creative sensibilities 
were sharpened by a sense of social responsibility as they were 
deepened by spiritual aspirations. If you could not write 
a book in Kannada, you could buy or sell it. It was as much 
of a national service as was wearing khaddar clothes. In the 
meanest of these ‘ cultural ’ activities, the members found a way 
of satisfying their personal spiritual needs as well as fulfilling 
their social and national responsibilities. Gokak grew up in 
the midst of this newly-awakened life. He was its product as 
well as its life and inspiration. A keen student of English 
literature, he realized it was his duty to study Kannada 
literature and discover the greatness of its contribution to 
culture. He gave up his ambition of becoming an English 
poet and started writing in Kannada. Though steeped in a 
kind of romantic spiritual individualism, much of his early 
writings has been colored by love of mother-land, mother- 
tongue, and, may I say, mother-culture. His works, of course, 
do not have the edge of a reformer’s fervor; but they do possess 
the tender light of a sincere humanist concerned with the 
genuine needs and welfare of his people. The love of his 
mother-land is a part of his devotion to God and has been 
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woven into the texture of his striving for spiritual perfection; 
they all form the core of his mental make-up and the heart- 
centre of the literature he has produted. When one reads the 
account of his travels through the world, one feels underneath 
his words the vibrant love for his countty and culture. The 
glamor of the West and its successful imitation in the Far East 
have not dazzled him at all, but have brought‘him back to his 
country a greater lover of its heritage. It is no-wonder that 
Gokak has become an inspiring orator, for the passion behind 
his words, spoken or written, is the love of what India has truly 
given us, the wealth of the spirit, untarnished by human frailty 
or corruption. It is not what he has intellectually acquired 
as a part of his professional equipment, but something which he 
has striven all his life to assimilate in his own life and character. 


IV 


His work in the field of education, both as teacher and 
administrator, 1s to be placed in the same category of national 
service and personal spiritual goals. After acquiring top 
honors in his university examinations, he could have easily 
secured. any government job with brilliant prospects for 
money and power; but he chose the path of poverty and joined 
the Poona Deccan Education Society, which, he knew, was 
founded on nationalist ideals and was nourished on the sacrifice 
of its life-members pledged to poverty in the service of 
education. He left the Society, when he painfully realized 
that it had lost its original ideals and was on its way to becoming 
a business enterprise. 

Gokak never regarded teaching merely as a means of earning 
a livelihood by doling out minimum of information to students 
and preparing them for university examinations. His sense 
of dedication could be felt even by the most casual observer. 
Gokak never missed his classes. Even personal sorrow, like 
death in the family, had no power to keep him from his profes- 
sional responsibilities. I remember how once in Poona he went 
straight from the burning ghat to his class and lectured calmly 
as ifnothing had happened. The last time he was in England, 
he received a telegram of the tragic death of his daughter; it 
broke him down completely, but a few minutes later he 
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recovered and was on his legs again; and with that deadly 
telegram tucked away in bis pocket, he went about his duties 
without disturbing the senedule of work already fixed for him 
by the British Council. The officer in charge of the arrange- 
ment was almost stunned by the apparent composure with 
which he carried out his program. 

Gokak’s preparation for his lectures has always had the 
thoroughness and depth of a conscientious scholar and his 
presentation, the passion of a lover of literature. If sometimes 
the students felt almost crushed under the heavy load of notes 

he gave, they were stirred by his fresh insights and touched by 

his love for what he taught and for teaching itself. Even after 
he undertook the responsibilities of an administrator, he 
continued to teach, for he could not forbear to miss the oppor- 
tunity of being with students. There is nothing he likes better 
in life than teaching, except, of course, writing. Every minute 
of his leisure is utilized for writing, In trains, on railway 
platforms, inside an airplane with seat belt on, in the hotel- 
lobby or anywhere he can squeeze a few moments, he would 
pull out his notebook and write; he has often startled the 
stewardesses, exasperated his hosts, and annoyed his associates; 
but he has gone on writing, for he has felt responsible to none 
but the spirit within. In both teaching and writing he has 
found the same fulfilment. Both of them have been equally 
creative and have the same spiritual urge behind them. He 
hungrily takes in the world, discovers new significance in it, 
transforms it into a thing of beauty, and transmits it to others, 
where the process of creation reaches its completion and con- 
summation. 

That is why his association with the students never terminates 
in the classroom. He has been almost always surrounded by 
young eager students, receiving guidance in studies, counsel 
and help in personal, private problems, and constant inspiration 
in the very art of living. He gathers around him a group of 
young, aspiring talents and becomes their spiritual mentor and 
guide. I was closely associated with such groups in Poona, 
Sangli, and Hyderabad, and have known of their existence in 
Kolhapur, Visnagar, Dharwar, and Bangalore. In the course 
of his long and varied educational career, Gokak has lighted 
many lamps and set them confidently on meaningful careers of 
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their life. You meet these students of his everywhere, carrying 
with them the memory of their contact with Gokak and 
gratefully recognising the plastic stress of his fingers upon their 
mind and character. 

As teacher and principal, Gokak has spent his most significant 
years in Poona, Sangli, Visnagar, Kolhapur, and Dharwar. 
He was in Hyderabad as Director of the Central Institute of 
English from its inception till it became a leading institution 
in the country. He is now the Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore 
University. It is not the exercise of power nor the efficiency 
of his administration that I would note for commendation, as 
I would the planting of ideals in the minds of young men who 
feel lost in a world embittered by meaninglessness and frustrat- 
ion in life. Gokak has handled brick and mortar and has 
watched and supervised the erection of buildings from the 
architect’s blue-print to the final paint job by the contractor. 
He values this work too, and his interest in the meanest of jobs 
and most lowly-placed persons has gained him friendship and 
respect from all sorts of people involved in the life and growth 
of an institution. He cares for the welfare of all the menial 
staff, and they care for him too. Whenever he has gone visiting 
his old places like Sangli, Visnagar, Kolhapur, and Hyderabad, 
he has a long line of servants waiting to see him and discuss 
their personal problems with him. There may have been 
occasions when he was forced to be harsh with some, but he 
has never harmed anyone. There may have been some 
colleagues who did not come to like him, but there are none 
who do not respect him. Those who had chosen to be 
inimical to him have realized their errors and have become his 
good friends. Therefore what he has built in these institutions 
cannot be measured merely in terms of visible items of adminis- 
tration. What he has really constructed is the invisible 
structure, whose bricks are his ideals and whose mortar is the 
friendly heart that has learnt to overcome hate and indifference. 


V 
The spiritual life which he has poured into these institutions 


and elsewhere has its origin in the home. Many men who 
dedicate themselves to public life are often found to neglect 
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their home life. Gokak asks: ‘How can a man who is unable to 
live in harmony at home ever hope to work effectively in and 
for his society?’ In one of his letters, Gokak describes home 
as a laboratory of the soul. He must experiment here what 
he wishes to practise elsewhere. If home is a place to which 
man returns for rest and relaxation after the day’s hard work, it 
is also a school where he educates his body, mind, and soul for 
the battle of life. It is a gold mine of soul-stuff with which he 
can build a temple to his God, says Gokak. 

Gokak married when he realized that the final consummation 
of sakhya-yoga can be achieved only in intimate marital relation- 
ship. He chose his bride from among many girls who had 
been offered to him. What he was looking for in his life’s 
partner was not just beauty or education. He wanted a 
spiritual companion. Mrs. Gokak has proved to be more than 
worthy of this expectation. She has not merely been a good 
wife to him and an excellent mother to his children, but a 
true companion to his soul. What Gokak has acquired 
through an intellectual search, Mrs. Gokak has gained 
through unlearned intuition of the spirit. Perhaps Mrs. 
Gokak’s spiritual stature is. higher than that of her husband, 
and I am sure Gokak recognises this in his heart. It will not 
be wrong to say that Gokak owes much of his greatness to 
his wife. 


VI 


‘Rest here awhile, O my friend, O my lover! 
Rest here awhile, I'll roam the world over 

And bring back the white-souled jasmine with me, 
The flower that blossoms for you and for me.’ 


These lines are from one of Gokak’s poems. In a literal sense, 
it was in search of this jasmine that he may be said to have 
left Savanur for Dharwar, where he plucked the white glory 
of university honors; his first class at Oxford, his popularity as 
a great teacher, his achievement as Director of the Central 
Institute of English and as Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore 
University, and his great success as poet, novelist, and critic— 
these indeed, are symbolized in the white-souled jasmine of 
Gokak’s quest in life. But the real search for the flower of 
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glory has been within his soul. Many are the seas he has 
crossed; many are the fortress-walls he has smashed, and this 
pilgrim of eternity has brought back the white-souled jasmine 
that blooms ‘ for you and for me’. ‘ You’ seems to have a 
priority over ‘me’. His striving in life has not been for the 
salvation of his self, as much as it has been for the redemption 
of the world. The conjunction of the individual needs with 
the universal goals is what he has seen as the highest value 
of human existence. 

For me, Dr. Gokak and Mrs. Gokak are just ‘ Dada’ and 
‘Vaini’. I am one of those little lamps they have lighted, and 
I have been floating along in strange seas, touching alien 
shores; but their affection has cast its tender beam on my 
uncharted path and has brought comfort in my confused 
loneliness. My wife and I have them constantly in our prayers 
that God may grant them long life, excellent health, happiness, 
and peace, 


THE TEACHER 
PROFESSOR GOKAK 
V. V. Yard 


If I can break a lance with Professor Gokak on any point it 
is, I believe, his hieroglyphics. He writes a long spidery hand, 
I write a small serpentine one. His model is the spider, mine 
the centipede. We seem to take our cue from their legs and 
wonder why it cannot improve our hand. Between the two 
it is the centipede that goes one better. A demonstration of its 
prowess would have been in order if this tribute were not 
to be cast in cold print. Was it not Dean Inge who said that 
typed letters are lifeless? Well, we agree. Life and vitality 
seem to burst throughout seamless writing. 

And there, everything seems toend; not a shred of resemblance 
beyond. I have often wondered why the President of the 
Immortals who made our hands so even made our minds so 
unequal. How difficult it has been for me and my like to 
follow the reaches of his mind, to seize the felicity of his 
phrase, or on a more pragmatic plane—Teaching of English in 
India for instance—to see the problem as he has seen it! How 
quickly he has outstripped his contemporaries, some of whom 
were ‘exceptional’ in a manner of speaking. Like some 
colossus from ancient times he strides the world of learning and 
loveliness while we seem to march like human civilization, 
tardier than yesterday. And when he looks back on you from 
the height he has attained what tenderness and compassion 
he has in his eyes! 

For thirty years and more I have struggled in vain to break 
away from this idolatrous impulse. Disillusionment natural 
to age, and the moral climate of the times, have sufficiently 
weaned me away from hero-worship so common in the youth 
of the thirties and the forties and yet when it comes to 
Professor Gokak the hypnosis continues unabated. 

It was in the late thirties and the early forties that I was his 
pupil. Like several others from Karnatak and Maharashtra I 
had heard of Professor Gokak’s erudition and eloquence but 
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had never dreamt that one day I would be privileged to be his 
pupil and hear him ‘ Speak out loud and bold’. A family eter- 
nally in straitened circumstances had driven me in desperation 
to seek asylum at Sangli where a kindly uncle had offered me 
help and hospitality. Professor Gokak was then graduating 
from Jesus College, Oxford. One fine morning a notice flashed 
on the Willingdon College Notice-Board announcing his unique 
success at Oxford. He had bearded the British lion in its 
own den and was returning home to teach at the very college 
where I chanced to be a pupil for a couple of months. The 
College atmosphere was vibrant with a sharp keen sense of 
anticipation. A sort of hush which heralds the coming of 
great events had descended from nowhere. And then the 
_great day dawned. Professor Gokak accompanied by his father 
arrived. A reception was arranged in his honour in the very 
hall where we had our usual lectures. (Thank God, we didn’t 
have to fight for seats.) The Principal spoke and then his 
colleagues. Glued to our seats we sat uncomfortably pricking 
our ears to catch what Professor Gokak said. I don’t quite re- 
member what he said then. The excitement of the occasion 
must have overwhelmed me. But I distinctly remember his 
talk the same week. It was on ‘A word for Oxford’. Ata 
later date he said he would say a word ‘against’ Oxford. 
This we never heard. And then he vanished like a confident 
trickster wrecking all our hopes. He had proceeded on leave 
only to return after the first session. 

In the First Year he taught us Thought and Feeling in English 
Verse. Professor Gokak never taught, he burstintoa poem. He 
offered us a world of perfect chrysolite into which we could 
enter secretly for our own delectation.. How gently and deli- 
cately he shaped our poetic sensibilities—even mine (I had 
no poetic pretensions). The nuances of feeling, the subtleties 
of poetic thought found their expression in words so poignant 
and memorable that even today the lines that haunt me are 
the lines he taught. As a generation of students we were 
neither ‘ angry’ nor ‘blasé’. We were just impressionable 
and Professor Gokak was no mean idealist. Keats, Shelley, 
Arnold, Tennyson—what a fare! Rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice and served so royally! Gone were the thoughts of 
economic hardship and the emotional stresses of uneasy 
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adolescence bordering on troubled manhood. How perfectly 
harmonised we emerged from the class room! It was indeed 
a catharsis. 

Professor Gokak’s manner and style were oriental in the best 
sense of the word. His accent too was Indian, again in the best 
sense of the word. A finicking pupil would have wondered 
at the lack of phonetic sophistication which he luckily escaped 
at Oxford. Any such sophistication would have looked like 
a grey patch on a glittering mosaic and our pleasure would 
not have been un-alloyed. 

Professor Gokak had two different ‘styles’ of teaching adapt- 
ed to the size and the aptitude of the class. In the Honours class 
he taught in depth. His appreciation was subtle and delicate 
and his pace fast and quick. In the general class where the 
number of pupils ranged from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty and the talent absolutely ‘ ungraded’ he spoke slowly and 
cautiously. There was a dramatic quality about these big 
classes. Ona huge platform which stretched the entire length 
of the front wall he would pace along. slowly and majestically 
running his fingers through his dark glossy hair. He would 
often pause—a little abruptly it seemed—looking for a , 
felicitous word or phrase and then face you four square with 
it. He was the Coleridgean image of a poet and you had to 
‘beware’ of him. Robed in a dark tafetta academic gown 
wafted by the winds of Willingdon, Professor Gokak was a 
sight to see. He spoke quietly and reflectively as if reminisc- 
ing, but under stress of emotion or when the occasion demanded 
it he unleashed an avalanche of words which swept you off your 
feet. A celebrated Marathi novelist who must have heard him 
speak on an occasion like this described him as ‘ Gokak Falls’, 
—the celebrated water-fall of the Ghataprabha. 

Outside the class Professor Gokak was at his rhetorical best 
in his introduction-cum-welcome speeches. Some of the most 
memorable introductions I have heard, both here and abroad, 
have come from his lips. ‘They were in the best Churchillian 
tradition. ‘Two of these were the most outstanding, one when 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, then Vice-Chancellor, Banaras Univer- 
sity, visited the College and the other when the Right Hon’ble 
Shrinivas Shastri paid a visit. His introduction of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan was couched in such words of matchless beauty that 
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the distinguished guest seemed to continue in the very style of 
Professor Gokak. It was in the early forties that the Right 
Hon’ble Shrinivas Shastri visited the College. He was rather 
old and weak. But his native verve and fire had not grown 
feeble. Professor Gokak’s introduction of him was just the 
thing, a fitting prelude to a classic oration. 

Soon, very soon, this world was to pass giving birth to a new 
one. I saw very little of Professor Gokak between 1944 and 
1964. This period of two decades had ushered in a great 
change in the teaching of English in the country. Now the 
shift was from literature to language, from verbal exuberance 
to graded and controlled material. Professor Gokak was 
not found wanting in heralding this change. Chance threw 
us together at the Central Institute of English which was his 
great creation. In 1942-43 I was Fellow at the Willingdon 
College, Sangli, in 1964-65 I was Fellow at the Central 
Institute of English, Hyderabad. Obviously I had not grown 
but how amazingly Professor Gokak had changed. My own 
limitations are so severe that I cannot touch on his evolution 
as teacher of English without sounding brazen. I can only 
crave his indulgence and the reader’s pardon if I seem a little 
cheeky in writing about one who has given a new orientation 
to the teaching of a vital subject in this country. 

As early as 1938 Professor Gokak had foreseen that English 
could continue only as second language in this country. 
He discouraged the use of English as a means of cultural 
exchange and a vehicle of aesthetic emotion after his return 
from Oxford. He discouraged his pupils from writing verse 
in English which turned out to be mere doggerel. He 
insisted that the activities of the Karnatak Sangh should 
be conducted in Kannada and not in English. When the 
occasion demanded he spoke—though not on formal occasions 
—in Marathi. He even wrote in Marathi sometimes. I 
remember his writing a note in Marathi on the occasion of the 
Annual Day of the Marathi Vangmaya Mandal of the College 
when he could not be present to preside over it. His intro- 

ductions in English to some of the Marathi books written by his 
friends reveal more than a passing interest in that literature. 
In 1938 when Daniel Jones was not very much heard of in this 
country—though the 4th edition of his celebrated Dictionary 
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was published in 1937—he had a copy of his book on his shelf. 
We felt amused when he pronounced the word mass as/maes/, 
/ma:s/ being a common mispronunciation in this country. 
The Wilson Philological Lecture delivered in 1942 shows how 
greatly he was interested in language study. 

It was not surprising therefore that when a shift in emphasis 
from literature to language came he proved to be the man of 
the hour. How amazingly he adapted himself to the new 
situation! Within a couple of years of his assuming charge as 
Director of the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, he had 
become an expert in English Language Teaching. His 
Presidential address at the Annual Conference of Teachers of 
English, New Delhi, 1960-61 reveals his keen insight into the 
problems and principles of language teaching. ‘The bold plea 
that he made for an Indian standard, even as there is a plea for a 
West African Standard, in place of R. P. shows how practical 
he is where issues of national importance are concerned. 
Quite a few British experts who swore by R. P. not long ago 
have come to accept Professor Gokak’s suggestion of an 
Indian Standard. 

Professor Gokak is no mere ‘ music maker’. He has the 
vision of a poet and the realism of a statesman. It is this 
synthesis that we may need increasingly both in the sphere of 
education and the larger sphere of national life. 

On this august occasion of his sixty-first birthday the great 
band of his distinguished pupils will certainly cherish the fond 
memories of their association with him. But as a represen- 
tative of the average who out-number the distinguished I wish 
him all the best. 


an 
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V. K. GOKAK’S ENGLISH WRITINGS 
Shankar Mokashi Punekar 


Professor V. K. Gokak is an Indo-English poet of distinc- 
tion, although he employs his ability in English to interpret his 
native Kannada verse which has earned him laurels on an all- 
India plank. He has published two collections in English: 
The Song of Life (1947) and In Life’s Temple (1967). Professor 
Gokak began writing in English in the first instance. But when 
he came under the spell of Professor D. R. Bendre during his 
undergraduate days, he discovered the native qualities of his 
genius and deliberately switched over to Kannada. This 
return of the native proved very fruitful, not only to him per- 
sonally but to Kannada literature. Not only did he achieve 
all that could be achieved in the stream of the Kannada poetic 
revival of the thirties, but he became the father of New Verse of 
a very high order, which was his contribution. It was a thrill 
to watch him stamp new moulds on Kannada. One used to be 
surprised by the suppleness and pliancy with which Kannada 
received these new art forms when he handled them. 

In his preface to The Song of Life, he announces his commit- 
ments thus: ‘I have come to believe that English is better 
used as a creative medium for interpreting the work in Indian 
languages, rather than for pure self-expression, by us in India. 
The poems originally in English which are included in this 
collection may therefore be regarded as the by-products of an 
effort to attain the discipline needed for such an undertaking ’. 
Those who have read some poems in the collection with plea- 
sure cannot but regret this deliberate self-sacrifice, noble as 
itis. The Moon-Man, a poem which just missed winning the 
Newdigate Prize at Oxford, by winning an honourable mention, 
goes far beyond anything that Professor Gokak has achieved in 
Kannada; but, the poet, almost with a vengeance, insists on the 
fact that even in this poem, he has borrowed a few lines from 
Kannada. In other words, the very manifesto asks the reader 
‘to read his English verse as tentative and fragmentary, and the 
critic is reduced to seeking what best he can in the quality of 
single poems rather than see Professor Gokak’s verse as an inte- 
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gral body of a sensitive soul’s self-expression. Te critic will 
have many complaints to make, for instance, the fact that some 
poems are written for ‘ occasions’. Those who have passionately 
loved some of Professor Gokak’s more popular Kannada lyrics, 
often set to song and dance, may complain that the lilt, the 
lightness, the delicate repartee, the controlled sadness, and 
many other qualities are transformed into heavy explicative 
ratiocination, in English. What is unnoticeable exaggeration 
in Kannada draws attention to itself in English and strains our 
credulity. 


I must pass through labyrinthine doors. 


SEVEN CRORES; 


Those who have complained of Keats’s ‘ kisses four’ are 
likely to be bewildered by seven crore doors; but I must assure 
the non-Kannada readers that this exaggeration is just a 
gentle pun on the familiar god of the South, Mallari, who is 
also known by the name ‘ Elukoti’, which when translated 
means ‘seven crores’. Mallari, being a warrior god, has 
seven crore ramparts. Thus, in Kannada, this becomes a 
graceful pun. In English, the reader despairs of imaginatively 
realising the crossing of seven crore gates. 

In other words, Professor Gokak, in his great enterprise based 
on a great abnegation, is faced with the problem of cultural 
patterns of thought and behaviour, —‘ the Secret Language ’, 
(Edward Hall’s term). Often this problem {is inaccurately 
described as the problem of language, but in fact it is a much 
bigger problem hidden underneath like an iceberg. Nor is 
Professor Gokak unaware of it. If being ‘efficiently bilingual’ 
(Professor Srinivas Iyengar’s phrase) is the only aim to be 
achieved, a person of Professor Gokak’s sensitivity could have 
become that, without solving a single problem of poetic bilin- 
guism. But Professor Gokak is keenly conscious of his uni- 
queness as a pioneering bilingual poet,—its advantages, oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. Efficiency is not the characteris- 
tic of major responsibility. A good many Georgians were 
* efficient ’ poets, and some conducted their own revolutionary 
summersaults too, such as inverting the sonnet. On the con- 
trary, Professor Gokak enunciated a problem to himself, 
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important enough and equal to his abilities, and employed 
his accomplishments towards solving that problem. He under- 
stood his responsibility as a bilingual poet. Exactly as he 
himself considered his English verses as the whetting of tools 
for a larger purpose, we have to look upon a few of these early 
translations as part of the same whetting process for more res- 
ponsible overtures. 

On the other hand, if such be the accepted mission of a poet, 
he would be doing himself a great injustice if he refused to trans- 
late poems considered excellent in the original tongue, merely 
because he has to contend against culturally conditioned res- 
ponses in the target language. It would be interesting to note 
that poems like ‘The Song of Life’ and ‘ Togetherness’ 
which appear heavy in movement in English (by comparison) 
are light gossamer in Kannada; in fact, the finest lyrics, full of 
delicate fancy and light repartee. How can we account for 
the alien heaviness of expression in their English form ? 

Granted Professor Gokak’s ability, one can be efficiently 
bilingual in the following ways: | 

1. Translate only such poems which do not militate 
against cultural patterns. Thus, choose minor poems 
only. 

2. Cut down the substance of good poems and reduce 
the pieces to units viable in the receiving language 
and give a falsely ‘efficient’ product, completely 
changed and looking as English as it possibly could. 

3. Do a ‘free rendering’. There will be none to com- 
plain here because the poet himself is the translator. 
This might degenerate into writing a new poem and 
pretending that it is a translation. 

4, Dare a failure and still attempt the best and catch as 
much as one can in the target language. 

The first three courses may fetch a deceptive success but 
solve no problems. The real pioneering effort is to be found in 
the last course, which no doubt is beset with dangers. It is the 
only fruitful course for a responsible bilingual poet because only 
thus new ground can be broken, new sensitivities created, new 
experience gained. Like a responsible, committed man, Pro- 
fessor Gokak has chosen the last course. The end product 
naturally cannot be uniform, its success depending upon what 
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dark rocks of cultural patterns it knocks against. But where it 


attains a success, it will be a complete smash, because it will 


have swept its way out, leaving a safe trail behind. 

And where he succeeds, he makes a clean sweep of it and 
solves the problem for an entire generation of writers and read- 
ers alike. In this’same collection, I must draw attention to the 
complete success of a lyric named ‘The Roses of Youth’, 
which cracks open barriers of culture to communicate itself. 
The poem stands so perfected in all parts, that it amazes one to 
know that it is an efficient translation too. The original Kan- 
nada poem itself is the finest specimen of its genre, noble, 
passionate, and beautifully shaped. I quote the last stanza 
of its English version. 


Well, not of our own begetting 

Was this love of ours. 

It came on us when spring was setting 
Its mark on winds and flowers. 


All the thousand stars did rise 
Our love to consecrate 

And he who made the starry skies 
Will answer for our fate! 


It is stupid to describe the poem as a success in the Cavalier 
Richard Lovelace manner. Its spell and lyricism are irresisti- 
ble. But its greatest triumph consists of its utter loyalty to the 
Indian situation,—the triumph of an arranged marriage,— 
in which life and youth conspire to ripen the love of the partners, 
who do not choose, and who are mated after consulting the 
stars. The experimental value of this triumph is still greater, 
because it is amazing to see how faithful the translation is, how 
akin the rhythm is, and how well-equalised the meaning, 
passion and imagery become in the English language. 

A more ambitious but uneven triumph is to be met with in a 
complex poem entitled ‘Ode to Beauty’ which is a summa- 
tion of Professor Gokak’s highly romantic adolescence. Like 
Shelley, Professor Gokak tried earnestly to obtain spiritual 
experience in his seventeenth year or so, and spent three days in 
a mountain. Some inner voice told him almost mandatorily: 
‘Self-realization is a process of several births. Bide your time. 
Do: not press your unripeness to ends for which you are not 
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prepared.’ He returned home and engaged himself in mun- 
dane activities, but that experience proved an end of his 
romantic dream. | 


Whose rapt eyes do you kiss now, vision gone ? 
Vision to come, what heart was thy abode 
Before mine will be thine?. . 


The spiritual dejection embodied in those ethereal lines, follow- 
ed by many more which recount. with amazing accuracy his 
grand reconciliations with life, are constant themes of Professor 
Gokak’s Kannada and English poems. The theme is beautiful 
in the bone. Howit expresses itself is only secondary. Wher- 
ever it comes, Professor Gokak strikes a deeper resonance hard 
to meet with in Indo-Anglian literature. The following is a 
lovely sequel to the theme, entitled ‘ The Real Vision’. 


The goal in distance fades away. 
Life whispers its own secret: ‘ wait.’ 
The panting self is brought to bay 
By its own weakness, called its fate. 


The authenticity of the last line, a truly Indian mould of 
thought, consists in its finality. ‘Wait. This incarnation 
must be only an approach road. Expect no more.’ Professor 
Gokak could not but have been aware of the risk of expressing 
this belief in English, but he must; only so can he be true to 
himself, and also help in clearing the way for the readership of 
Indo-English poetry. 
His own new destiny is beautifully formulated thus: 


It is an endless pilgrimage, 
Yet one that ends at every step. (‘ The Quest ’) 


For a responsible poet, life-acceptance must imply some such 
destiny, —to absorb each unique experience and convert it into 
some richly distilled essence ; —he must welcome all experiences, 
good or bad, and with a worshipful keenness, though they cut 
him deep. 

These are instances of the major triumphs for bilingualism. 

I shall now proceed to give the instance of a minor triumph 
which is equally instructive. Those who have read the sheer 
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music and passion of the original would never imagine that 
“The Song of the Evacuees’ could be such a triumph of 
translation, in spite of being faithful in phrase and rhythm to 
the original. 


In a soulless sea of fears, 

Near a skeletoned harbour of bones, 
Pillared and arched with fears 

And groans instead of stones— 


I value both the experiment and the triumph because of its 
metaphorical manner. The English language lost these poetic 
manners with the vanishing of Merry England. The utilitarian 
ideals of language in a fast-rising Middle Class suddenly chang- 
ed the very nature of the English language in the days of Dryden. 
Yeats described this great divide as ‘ Abstraction’ and Eliot 
as the ‘ dissociation of sensibility’. The conceits of Spenser, 
Shakespeare and the Metaphysicals, good or bad, denote the 
delight people took in the handling of language exuberantly 
and wastefully. No one minded the waste, exactly as no one 
minds the waste of energy in the play of children. It is only 
when the Middle Class springs up that economy, reserve, un- 
demonstrative reason, lopping-off of emotion as a superfluity—, 
these begin to govern the new miserly ‘ efficiency ’ of language. 
Dryden’s poetry had to suffer anticlimax because he followed 
the grand manner for poetry, long after the new linguistic 
milieu had set in and the English language rendered purely 
functional. He himself promoted the milieu by writing a 
functionally spare prose. Since then the English language, 
both in prose and verse, has discarded exuberance with a 
vengeance. 

But Indian languages retain exuberance—,not only in verse, 
but in prose, often in the spoken form. The same quality, 
—of remote allusion, grace and exuberance, was seen in the 
Irish peasant which Yeats valued, and pushed it into the English 
language with success. For the Indian, the problems are 
many. The similes, allusions from Puranas, the delight in 
pun, the easy use of striking poeticism, multiple metaphors, 
which we find in our languages, will appear superfluous in 
English. The task is difficult, but it must be initiated. How 
to translate the following for instance, which, far from sounding 
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artificial or pompous, is most moving in Sanskrit? One can 
hardly recite it without a sigh, if not a tear: 


With Krishna as their helmsman, Pandavas crossed the river 
named war with Bhishma and Drona for its two banks, with 
Jayadratha for its water, with Gandhara kind for the black rock, 
with Shalya for crocodiles, with Kripa for its fierce waves, with 
Ashwatthama and Vikarna for its terrible sharks and with Duryo- 
dhana for its central whirlpool. 


To be efficiently bilingual, one should not attempt to trans- 
late such verses into English at all!—But to be responsibly 
bilingual is slightly different. Professor Gokak’s triumph 
therefore is a reassurance. Elsewhere, I have described 
Professor P. Lal’s following translation as a worthwhile 
failure: 


Some sit calmly 
Watching 
others fall in the river 
flowing 
of time whose banks are 

falling 
daily fearfully 

crumbling. 

(Some Sanskrit Poems) 


It is a worthwhile failure because the lithe extended meta- 
phors militate against the barriers of linguistic milieu, but the 
ramparts must be raided, even though single attempts might 
meet with failure. The English language builds many barriers 
and has many traps. For a responsible poet, these are chal- 
lenges rather than deterrents. 

Faced with a more difficult problem, Professor Gokak has 
brought off a success, (a harbour built of groans). Not only 
does it sound English, one forgets what one has swallowed in 
this most difficult genre of all, the extended metaphor. ‘The 
same triumph is witnessed later, as in * In Life’s Temple ’. 

Prana, the Iris-parrot sings. 
Fancy would parasol your head. 


The throat-lute’s limpid melodies 
The heart with its own blood. has fed. 


In his English in India (Asia: 1964), Professor Gokak makes a 
distinction between Indo-Anglian (written originally in English 
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by an Indian) and Indo-English (translated creatively) genres 
and has written a searching analysis of the advantages and 
disadvantages of either in communicating itself to the reader. 
He unfortunately does not mention the barrier of the cultural 
patterns of thought and behaviour, the cultural preconditioning 
of readers and the limit of adventure in introducing it into the 
receiver language. As I can see it, these have played an impor- 
tant part in disturbing the uniformity of Professor Gokak’s 
achievement. Professor Gokak has dared and where he suc- 
ceeds, he sweeps off all barriers. The poems discussed above 
represent a fair sampling of the kinds of success. We shall now 
turn our attention to his Indo-Anglian poems, one of which I 
have already mentioned as a major poem written by an 
Indian in English. ; 

In The Moon-Man the poet attains a varied uniformity of 
success, in spite of his own declared desire to be considered 
tentative and experimental. The canvas of The Moon-Man is 
amazing. It not only integrates myth and legend, Greek, 
Indian and Cretan, but brings the moon-legend in line with 
poetic personality. The poem is in seven movements, and 
covers a wide spectrum of emotions, from the dark spirituality 
of the first section to the irony and humour of the second. But 
I draw attention to the innate Indianness of spirit blended into 
a perfect English idiom as an instance of what Professor Gokak 
can do if he means to: 

And like a mighty python coiled 

The sea lay fettered and despoiled 

Of light, under the spell 

Of the Dark Wizard whose dire doom 
Still hung appalling in the gloom— 
For how long, none could tell. 

This militates well againt the dicta of modern Parnassians 
like Pound and Richards, but makes a clean sweep of all dicta 
by its hypnotic spell. The same poem attempts a lovely clarity 
of vision in the third section, a fine rendering of the fluid density 
of pale autumnal moonlight: 

When. I beheld the white autumnal moon 
In a clear sky and climbing, climbing, climbing, 
Drifting o’er tree-tops and the spires of Oxford, 


Drifting as ever since the world began, 
I felt the mighty moon stir in my mind. 
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There is even a dithyrambic Section 5 investing the romance of 
the Moon with a classical spirit. The following passage from 
Section 7 represents what effective blank verse he can write: 


I saw the Moon-man floating on a cloud 

Last night. He came down in a haze of glory. 
The cloud stopped on the summit where I stood; 
And looking on the valleys, dim with dreams 
And slumbering in their loveliness, he came 

His dark wings a-waving.... 


Jaipur is another kind of triumph where a sprightly rhythm 
catches the glory and the picturesqueness of the city; but in the 
same rhythm is built up, first a nostalgia, and then a sudden, 
and genuine, leap into tragedy. ‘This is a description of the 
women of Rajasthan, patient, beautiful and _ self-sacrificing 
home-keepers, confined to their little worlds, but capable of 
high tragedy. 

They lived like caged birds and heard 


The war-wind and through sky-holes, blurred 
They saw the sky and the flag unfurled— 


Jaipur! 
They did not see nor could they trace— 


The mad rush or the blood-red race 
For power or for a woman’s face— 


Jaipur! 


And also when it was their turn, 
They lay down on a pyre to burn 
And become ashes in an urn— 


Jaipur! 
The clean sweep again! The sudden and sinuous turn toward 
tragedy takes in its sweep the jerky rhythm and presses on it 
without a break a deeper resonance it would appear never 
capable of. And that much for Ezra Pound’s quack pontifi- 
cations on rhythm! There is no limit to what poetry can do 
when it is genuine. 

In Life’s Temple breathes an altogether different atmosphere. 
One only regrets that Professor Gokak deliberately refused 
practising English poetry after opening up so many avenues 
and solving problems. Separated fromThe Song of Life by 
nearly twenty years, In Life’s Temple does not bother to follow up 
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the metrical or imaginative possibilities of Indo-English 
lyrical poetry. For over twenty years or so, Professor Gokak 
himself luxuriated in a different genre and gave us in Kannada 
meditative and reminiscential poems, collected under the title 
‘ Baladeguladelly ’, (In Life’s Temple). Not all poems from it 
are collected in the English version. Just a few are originally 
written in English. Something should be said about the genre 
of these poems for their proper appreciation. It will be re- 
called that ‘ Baladeguladelly’ was described as an ‘ epic’ 
by the author, and even in Kannada some had misunderstood 
the genre. 

During the hey-day of Indian political renaissance 
after the advent of Mahatma Gandhi, Karnataka’s literary 
renaissance was by far the most significant. Karnataka too 
participated in the political awakening;—its leaders were 
good self-sacrificing people; but for various reasons, mainly 
the divided administration, it could not attain a status that 
even the leaders from Assam, or Orissa enjoyed. On the 
contrary, the literary renaissance could have a steady uninter- 
rupted growth at the hands of brilliant first-rate intellects, 
isolated from an all-India plank. It was a brilliant conflagration 
of tremendous genius suddenly thrown up and _ rendered 
creative. Unsupported by an equally powerful political 
leadership, the achievements of the Kannada renaissance did 
not receive an All-India recognition, which is of small account. 
What is more significant is the fact that literary groups and 
workshops sprang up all over Karnatak. Fine creative liter- 
ature was produced. Professor Gokak belonged intimately to 
one such, led by the senior poet Professor D. R. Bendre, a great 
visionary and easily a poet of All-India stature. This group 
believed in, among other things, a mystical motherhood of 
India, a mystical motherhood of Karnatak, and a mystical 
faith in the efficacy of the Kannada language to express the 
noblest of sentiments. Professor Gokak’s talent reared and 
carefully nursed under the tutelage of Professor D. R. Bendre 
learnt the art of looking upon the entire literary renaissance as a 
universal drama. For a long time, a legend created by Pro- 
fessor Bendre himself invested Professor Gokak with the 
importance of being the finest fruit of their literary cultiva- 
tion, a torch-bearer. His relation to Professor Bendre was com- 
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parable to that between Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, 
between Nehru and Gandhyi. The workshop broke up, but 
the legend persisted. The two poets are still independently 
creative and continue to cast a spell over younger poets. It is 
no exaggeration to say that this group taught a million voices 
to sing,—though in recent years, there have been groups whose 
life’s obsession has been to break away from their spell. The 
major fact is the existence of this spell, and erosions and breaks 
are mostly based on an awareness of its existence. (In these 
break-away genres too some fine poetry has been written, 
particularly by poets who were under the spell for some time, 
mastered their craft, and finding it impossible to beat them, 
broke away). The following lines are a testimony of this 
special relationship with Professor Bendre, and an awareness of 
his special responsibility. Professor Bendre had described him- 
self as a flower whose only ambition was to see its fruition in 
poets like Professor Gokak, to which Professor Gokak modestly 
replies: 

(‘To a Poet Friend’: ‘ The Song of Life’, p. 51) 


Like a lone red flower blossoming by the ocean-marge 
POU StOOd. wees - 
I know not whether I am the fruit of that flower. 


oe eee eee 


But where would be the fruit without the agony of the flower ? 


The readers of Indo-English poetry of Professor Gokak are 
suddenly faced with the Indian Summer of a great lyricist’s 
reminiscential days, leaving a big gap between his salad days 
of creativity and this latter period. Midway, there have been 
great developments. Professor Gokak contributed new verse to 
Kannada. He even contributed what can be described as 
‘ sea verse ’, fine and angry prose rhythms catching the chap- 
ters of history, human destiny and the poet’s own. After 
having exhausted their possibilities, Professor Gokak turned 
to the task of huge summations of his life, which has its 
meaning for Kannadigas, but in translation, the names and 
events mentioned are not likely to communicate themselves 
to those who know nothing about the complex course of 
Kannada literature. But this is an essential part of Professor 
Gokak’s poetry. For analogy, I quote Yeats: 
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Augusta Gregory’s son; her sister’s son, 
Hugh Lane, ‘ Onlie begetter ’ of all these; 
Hazel Lavery living and dying that tale 

As though some ballad-singer had sung it all; 


(the Municipal Gallery Revisited). 


When does a poet write like that,—using names, surnames, 
ages, quotations, relationships? The clue is given in the last 
line. When life has become a ballad, when the past looks as 
though patterned like a story. Precisely in this mood Professor 
Gokak has written his ‘In Life’s Temple’ and precisely for 
this reason described it as an epic. The names, the types, the 
experiences, all jostle together in complex formations in the 
author’s consciousness. Some are important people. Some 
others are not so important socially. But all these, for one 
reason or another, have left an impress on the poet’s mind 
and helped him to attempt his summations. 

Professor Gokak is no small man, in spite of his unassuming 
nature. In the days of his apprenticeship, he watched and 
acted in shaping the Kannada literary renaissance, which now 
has become history, and for one who has watched so intimately, 
legend. Precisely as Synge and Lady Gregory appeared 
‘legendary men’ for Yeats because he watched them as 
partners in the act of forging the intellectual history of Ireland, 
Professor Gokak watched and has been watching his own task 
of making Karnatak’s literary history; and digesting what he 
watched into patterns of thought;—and precisely in terms he 
was given his first impulse in,—Worship. The service of a 
language is Worship,—in Life’s Temple,—and Life is that 
comprehensive God which he accepted long ago, as an adven- 
ture that moves in a direction, and yet ends at every step. To 
understand this kind of poetry, be it Professor Gokak’s or 
Yeats’s, we require biography, (against the canons. of 
I. A. Richards); and not only biography, but what this 
biography meant for the poet who had decided to make a 
ballad of his life. 

To turn from Professor Gokak’s poetry to prose gives the same 
experience as that of turning from Milton’s poetry to prose. 
One is left with no doubt that it is the same personality, though 
now engaged in a different function,—of arguing, persuading, 
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programming towards achieving an end. It is true that the 
few full-length books he has attempted have all been written 
for occasions and to serve certain ends. The Poetic Approach To 
Language is a systematic presentation of his Wilson Philo- 
logical Lectures delivered in 1944, but is by no means dated. 
The Study of English In India is a report anonymously printed 
on behalf of a study group appointed by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion with Professor Gokak as the Chairman; but not without 
the individual touch of the Chairman. I instance the following 
passage as an example of subtle bastinado only a master of 
English would have had the courage to write in what is intended 
to be a Government document: 


The generation of grammarians disappeared because, with the 
advent of the direct method, there was apparently no use for them 
and they even looked antediluvian. The direct method brought 
with it the cult of the living language and for the beginner to app- 
roach a living language through rules of grammar, as if it were 
dead, was thought to be the height of folly. The direct method 
prospered in schools where it was practised right. In the large maj- 
ority of schools in which it could not be so implemented, it was 
practised with ruinous consequences. The direct method drills 
would themselves have ensured correct expression on the part of 
pupils. But the teachers, uncertain of their own command over 
spoken English, did not venture far in that direction. The rules 
of grammar had, in the meanwhile, been exiled from the class room 
since they were regarded as the accompaniments of a dead language. 
The result was that children at school developed a kind of English 
which was as primitive and grammarless as a war-cry. 


The Study of English in India p. 45 


I do not think anybody else would have put it with the same 
force and positivism. We were almost the last batch of pupils 
who,—chiefly because of delay in the implementation of the 
‘ direct method ’—were saved from the direct method. The 
direct method was born at a time when Linguistics as a science 
had not developed. The teachers of English, even today, 
have not learnt the art of practising their profession in the 
larger context of the discipline of Linguistics. ‘There was room 
for improving grammar-learning as practised in those days 
in a bilingual situation, which is the palpable reality of India, 
but it was abandoned in favour of a teacher-centred unilingual 
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‘direct method’. Personally, I do not accept Professor Gokak’s 
explanation that the downfall was owing to faulty implement- 
ation; for me the creation of a unilingual situation in class is 
unreal. But I must doff my hat to Professor Gokak for having 
stated the problem at all, and I feel that he alone was 
capable of stating the facts with this forthrightness. I only wish 
Professor Gokak had not made inadequate implementation the 
villain of the piece. The method itself is faulty, and utterly 
disastrous in a country which has been bilingual since the 
days of Rammohan Roy, and now seeks to be trilingual in its 
educational system. 

I have already mentioned the significant distinction Professor 
Gokak has made between Indo-Anglian and Indo-English ideals 
of creative writing in English,—their advantages and oppor- 
tunities, as expounded in his English In India (p. 163-6). Pro- 
fessor Gokak has often been criticised for supporting language 
teaching at the collegiate level; this criticism is often blended 
with a sense of desperation because he is also one of the most 
reputed teachers of literature in this country. English In India 
should clear a good deal of fog about his position in this regard. 
As the Director of the Central Institute of English, he had had 
occasions to know very intimately the real achievement of the 
products of our secondary education, and has modified his 
position in keeping with these realities. My own feeling is 
that if the ‘direct method’ is not officially imposed in this 
country for language teaching, it should adequately create a 
machinery for comprehension, and colleges could teach liter- 
ature as a compulsory subject with a view to converting this 
passive machinery into the active one of style. The colleges 
now have to work even without the minimum base vocabulary 
among the alumni; comprehension thus becomes impossible, 
and what with our three-year degree courses, all English reme- 
dial work is crammed into the only year of Pre-University 
course, where the classes are so large that teachers are reduced 
to teaching prescribed texts rather than try the impossible task 
of teaching in one year what was vainly taught over ten years. 
Teachers are not gods, and Institutes like the one at Hydera- 
bad are charged with the task of preparing materials best suited 
for such impossible situations. Professor Gokak’s engagement 
with national problems of these dimensions has made him ripe, 
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and moderate in his outlook; his love for literature continues 
unflagged, as the book itself indicates. He is one of the few 
of the old guard who have paid realistic attention to these 
problems. 

Among his prose works, the most ambitious one is his The 
Poetic Approach to Language which is a fine depth study of English 
words. It certainly avoids the extreme and quixotic semantic 
fogs with which Empson struggles; it also avoids going into the 
dry substratum of syntax, patterns and models of the English 
language, a pet struggle of the linguistician. It presents not 
only a poetic approach, but a poet’s approach to words, as 
masses of historical memory, not just referential fields. 

It is a pity that the meditative traveller who wrote two of 
the finest travelogues in Kannada has been silent in English. 
If those works could form a part of our Indo-Anglian literature, 
they could be monuments to the new Indian humanism, strug- 
gling to set itself free from a suffocating alienation, cutting 
roots into the cultural soil, and discovering itself along with 
its national personality. | 


GOKAK’S ‘LIFE IS HARMONY’ 
—a Kaleidoscope and a Vision 
L. S. Seshagin Rao 


Perhaps no other novel has grown as Professor Gokak’s Kan- 
nada novel, ‘Samarasavé Jeevana’ (‘Life is Harmony’) grew. 
In 1931, when the novelist was a young man of twenty-two, he 
published a novel called ‘ Ijjodu’. It was a simple story woven 
round two families in a small town; a tender-hearted and 
noble lass and her idealistic yet lively brother were the chief 
characters. Thirteen years later a second part was published. 
As Gokak himself has often said, the novel has grown with him. 
The last—sixth—part was completed in 1953, One is not certain 
that the novel is yet complete. I remember Dr. Gokak telling 
me some time back that the characters still haunted him, and 
that a seventh part may yet appear. A slender volume of a 
hundred and seventy-two pages has over a period of twenty- 
two years assumed a formidable bulk and now fills more than 
thirteen hundred pages. 

‘ Ijjodu ’ ( ‘Incompatability ’), considered as an independent 
novel, is no mean achievement for a youth of twenty-two 
writing his first novel. 

Moggavi is a small town and Govindarao Desai and Haya- 
grivachar are right at the top of the social hierarchy of the town. 
Hayagrivachar is a rich old man, damned in a young and fair 
wife, his fourth spouse. Desai is wedded to a virtuous virago. 
The two women have quarrelled, and the men themselves keep 
up a polite fiction of mutual regard. The Desais have two 
children—the boorish son, Keshava and the gentle, tender 
daughter, Kusuma. Hayagrivachar has an angel of a daughter, 
Padmavathi, and a bright, lively son, Narahari. The visit of 
a Swamiji (religious leader) leads to unexpected consequences, 
and poor Padmavathi becomes Keshava’s bride. The self- 
centred husband who is rarely guilty of a tender word or a kind 
gesture, and the foolish self-willed mother-in-law make gentle 
Padmavathi’s life miserable, and Keshava’s barbarous treat- 
ment leads to her death. 
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Few would call “ Ijodu’ a great novel, but few would deny 
that it is a remarkable one. That the writing is at times 
sentimental is true. But the novelist’s success in realizing the 
characters is truly admirable. He does step into the novel and 
describe the characters; at times he tends to moralize. But 
after all the novelist was only twenty-two at the time and this 
was his first novel. In fairness to him we should remember that 
Kannada could then boast of scarcely a dozen original novels. 
No one could then have dreamt of the splendid harvest that 
the next four decades were to bring, The little town comes 
to life in the pages of ‘ jjodu’. The four elders, who have 
choice and freedom of action, are men and women in flesh 
and blood, each with his or her predilections and demands on 
life. These are living characters reacting to an environment 
which prods them and provokes them. And their reactions 
are little ripples that soon gather momentum and form a mighty 
wave which carries Padmavathi to her doom. The Swamiji 
and some minor characters serve to keep the environment con- 
stantly before us and embody its pulls, pressures and challenges. 
But none of these characters strikes us as just a convenient 
device. A character like Subbannacharya is no mere lever 
to manipulate the plot with. His zest for life, his superb 
self-confidence and his protean personality make him a 
fascinating creation to watch. The bitterness generated by 
sheer incompatability and the clash and conflict of wills 
slowly and remorselessly encircles Padmavathi and crushes 
her. There is an animation in the language of the work, 
which serves to balance the excessive pathos of some parts. 

Thirteen years after the publication of ‘ Ijjodu’, a second 
part, ‘ Arthasasthra’, appeared, and in the next nine years, 
four parts were added. This is a curious way of writing a 
work of fiction. It is not as if the novelist had a first draft, 
which he went on revising, polishing and re-polishing over a 
stretch of years. Here is no Henry James or James Joyce 
seeking perfection of art. The novelist perhaps had not 
planned a sequel at all. And at twenty-two, he himself could 
scarcely have known how he would conclude the novel twenty- 
two years later. So, despite its bulk and its crowd of characters 
and its moral earnestness, ‘ Samarasavé Jeevana’ should not 
in fairness be compared with other Kannada novels like 
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‘ Kanuru Subbamma Heggadthi’ or novels in other languages 
like ‘ War and Peace’. 

‘Samarasavé Jeevana’ is a prose epic. It is staggeringly 
ambitious. The novelist does not seek here to present the 
fortunes of a few fictional characters, implying a certain 
pattern and significance. On the other hand, it is an attempt 
to stand above the world of men, to watch a myriad mortals 
propelled hither and thither by forces within and without 
them, to compare, contrast, and analyse, and to achieve a 
meaningful response to life. The work is moral in the broadest 
sense of the term—in its acceptance of life as worth living, in its 
earnest commitment to life: but it is not tediously didactic. 
The very manner of its composition saved it from didacticism. 
The novel spans years of spiritual quest, years of new experiences 
and expanding horizons, of bitterness and disappointment and 
bewilderment in the author’s own life. And what makes 
‘ Tjjodu’ an integral part of the whole work is the presence 
of Narahari, the younger brother of Padmavathi. He is 
idealistic, sensitive and tender. Luckily he is saved from the 
besetting sin of dullness. But by nature he is serious and re- 
flective; and the sufferings of his angelic sister and her cruel 
death shake him to the very core of his being. Indeed, the 
first half of ‘ Ijjodu’ itself describes Narahari’s life at college, 
and his conversations with his friends focus attention on the 
why and the whither of life. Already Narahari’s quest has 
begun. He is the centre of ‘Samarasavé Jeevana’, he is the 
tireless seeker after meaning and fulfilment in life. It is this 
that preserves the organic unity of the novel as a whole. 

The novel brings before us a host of characters. From the 
little town of Moggavi we move to Poona, in ‘ Ijjodu’. And 
in this part of the novel, the action is more or less limited to the 
little, old fashioned, static town of Moggavi, and the busy, 
modern city of Poona. 

But in the following parts we visit different places in India 
and then cross the sea to visit England. The scene shifts 
repeatedly from India to England and back to India. In 
the first two parts there is littke movement. They show the 
onslaught of the outside world on a ‘ tabula rasa’. The little 
boy Narahari’s consciousness repeatedly feels the external 
world impinging on it—a hundred forces pounding on its doors 
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and demanding admission. In the first two parts he slowly 
comes to recognise the complexity of life; his first reaction is 
one of bewilderment and despair—he seeks refuge in retire- 
ment and isolation. 

It is with the third part that we are in the thick and bustle 
of lite. The leisurely world of Moggavi more or less disappears. 
As the story moves, the novelist introduces a host of new charac- 
ters—and, significantly enough, the first of them is Swamidas, 
a man of God who has renounced all earthly pleasures but, 
significantly again, not the company of his fellow-men. He is 
in the world but not of it. He reminds us naturally of the 
Swamiji who appears very early in the novel and starts a train 
of events which influence Narahari’s life profoundly. Swami- 
das appears at a crucial stage in Narahari’s life. But the 
Swamiji who appears earlier in the novel seeks disciples—in 
other words, seeks power and importance; he is very much of 
the world. Swamidas seeks no disciples and issues no commands. 

The appearance of Swamidas at this point serves an import- 
ant purpose. From about the middle of the third part, the 
overwhelming impression that the novel creates is that of 
movement. Two of Narahari’s friends, Seena and Vishnu, are 
to go abroad. And on board the ship and later in England they 
make acquaintances. We have an impression of vast crowds 
moving—sometimes, even of frenzied movement. And with 
the arrival of Seena, Vishnu and other Indian youths in 
England, we have a host of characters uprooted and trans- 
planted in an altogether different social climate. So in the 
novel we have three generations of men and women. We have 
men and women confined to the environment in which they 
were born—in the east and in the west. We have a few 
transferred to a different environment; of these some, like 
Vishnu and young Batlivala, feel the pain of the uprooting 
keenly, and would fain go back. There are others, like Mrs, 
Batlivala and Niyogi, to whom the west is a paradise; and there 
are yet others like Mr. and Mrs. James who pine for India; 
India is their spiritual home. And all these seek happiness 
and each seeks a different path to happiness. There is but 
one supreme desire inspiring and informing every thought, 
word and action—the desire to be happy. And a throng of 
men and women pursue happiness in myriad ways. At one 
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end of the scale we have Kudchi a despicable scoundrel, petty- 
minded and envious, living solely for the pleasures of the body; 
at the other end we have Narahari, idealistic and contemp- 
lative, seeking to make something of life. And the characters 
face a thousand challenges of life. Life weighs every one of 
them in the balance, and most are found wanting. ‘The 
fifth part, ‘Samudrayana’ (‘The Voyage’) depicts the 
challenges of a new environment and of new temptations, 
This part introduces a host of new characters—most of them 
Indian students, who have gone abroad either for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination or for higher studies. The change of 
environment has a toxic effect on most of them. Free from the 
restraints imposed on them by the society into which they were 
born, and unaffected by the restraints imposed by the society 
which they enter, they are in a sense rootless; the heady wine 
of freedom leaves them dazed and helpless. In ‘ Ijodu’ it- 
self the novelist introduces two important characters, Seena 
and Vishnu (of these three characters, Narahari, Seena, and 
Vishnu, the novelist himself has said: ‘ They embody three 
attitudes which seem important to me.’) They are Narahari’s 
fellow-students and friends. Narahari is the idealist, the 
dreamer, the man who stretches his hand to pluck the stars, 
the seeker of perfection. Vishnu is the man of intellect, 
the man who accepts no higher power, but recognises higher 
values and seeks to embody them in his own life. Seena 
surrenders himself to an unseen Higher Power. They are 
blessed with loving and devoted wives. And all of them are 
subjected to the same rigorous test. Vishnu and Seena cross 
the sea (the sound of the sea is heard in many works of Gokak; 
quite a number of his poems are inspired by the sea and addres- 
sed to the sea, and, in ‘ Samarasavé Jeevana ’, a voyage is al- 
ways a prelude to a significant spiritual experience); they are 
separated from their wives, and find themselves in a strange 
and bewildering environment. Narahari stays in India, but 
faces the same ordeal; he joins the struggle for freedom, and 
finds himself in prison, far from his beloved Kusuma. Seena 
fully recognises the devotion of his wife, Susheela; but, with 
the wide sea stretching between them, he is unable to remain 
loyal to her, and is drawn to Ellis. He pays homage to the 
saintly Susheela, but chooses Ellis. And Susheela, young in 
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years but a veritable saint in patient suffering, achieves by 
sheer devotion and selflessness a serenity that centurions would 
envy. Pramila would fain remain loyal to her husband, 
Vishnu; the spirit is willing but the flesh yields, and, she des- 
pises Kudchi and yet submits to his embraces. And the man 
whose faith is solely in human endeavour who is noble in his 
way but who has nothing but his intellect to sustain him in an 
hour of trial, is shattered when the faithlessness of his wife 
confronts him. Neither the humanist nor the intellectual can 
successfully meet the challenge of life. Narahari, the idealist, 
is sensitive and suffers intensely; but he has achieved harmony 
with his environment and so retains his hold on life and faith 
in mankind. He is not apart from his environment, he does 
not seek happiness in a hostile environment, but sees himself as 
a part of it, and both himself and the environment as part of 
creation. It is towards this identification of himself with the 
environment that he has been moving and once he realises 
this oneness in his soul, he is at peace. 

I said earlier in the article that the dominating impression 
that the novel makes is one of movement. Movement in life 
is of many kinds. Of these three are obvious. The first is the 
least important when a man’s life comes to be weighed and 
assessed. It is movement in time, we all grow old—we have 
to grow old; and this movement in time does not count, for it 
jis inevitable. Movement in space is sometimes a matter of 
choice; but more often it is forced on us. The lives of some 
characters here are monopolized by mere movement in time 
and space. Either chance or a passion within determines their 
actions. Even when they imagine that they are free agents, 
men and women like Kudchi, Niyogi and Rama Bai, who are 
propelled by strong uncurbed passions within are no more 
free than a bullet leaving a rifle. Others there are like Seena, 
Vishnu, Desai and Rangasami, who seek to identify the goal 
and determine the direction of the journey of the spirit. A few, 
like Kusuma and Narahari, give significance to the movement 
from a lower plane to a higher plane in the world of the spirit. 
And it is this movement which gives significance to life. What I 
have been trying to suggest in these pages is that the action of the 
novel moves in two worlds—the world around us and the world 
within us, and the constant transition from the one to the other 
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is of vital significance. The action in the world without saves 
the novel from the dreadful peril of philosophizing; the action 
in the world of consciousness (or ‘spirit’, if we prefer the word) 
endows the novel with a depth which it could not have achieved 
otherwise. An event in the physical world achieves signi- 
ficance because the novelist succeeds in ever keeping before us 
a world which transcends this. And any movement in the 
world of the spirit is reflected in an event in the world without. 
It is not just a matter of character issuing in action. It is 
rather every ripple of consciousness being mirrored in action. 
And Swamidas (who appears at the beginning of the third 
book) is the point of rest—in both senses of the term—who 
enables us to recognise and interpret the movements of the 
scores and scores of characters who people this world. Even 
he attains the goal of total identification with all creation, only 
towards the end. But he is very near the goal. In him we 
see that true happiness is serenity and the way to that peace 
which passeth understanding is willing surrender to some- 
thing higher than man. Both Narahari and Swamidas attain 
serenity through harmony; Narahari is able to overcome the 
apparent barriers of separate entities between him and his 
fellow-men, he is no longer an island in an archipelago; he is a 
drop of water in an ocean. Swamidas has attained a conscious- 
ness of an Invisible Being who includes and surrounds him. 
As long as the individual is unable to get rid of the blinkers of 
independent existence, he is incapable of comprehending true 
happiness. 

What the novelist has done in this novel is to offer an 
imaginative realization of a spiritual experience. Precisely 
because the experience is his own, and because it stretched over 
two decades and touched the very core of his being, the novel 
moves the reader, despite its grave short-comings. It would 
be idle to suggest that the novel is perfect. The novelist has 
not always been able to keep out of the world he has created; 
occasionally we see his shadow or catch his accents. He has 
not succeeded in casting his material into the mould; it does 
not always answer to his purpose and then he turns to poetry 
or philosophy to reach the reader. An even graver defect is 
that one feels the novel is yet not complete; the serenity which 
Narahari achieves has yet to issue in action. Despite the 
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stupidity and the misunderstanding which he overcomes, we 
are left with the feeling that he has not faced the ordeals that 
challenged Vishnu and Seena and that the inner strength he 
has developed is yet to be rigorously tested. But the sheer 
magnitude of the task the novelist chose—the imaginative 
recreation of the world of the spirit—compels admiration. 
‘Samarasavé Jeevana’ is in fact a Pilgrims’ Progress—with 
the apostrophe after * Pilgrims’. And all around the earnest 
pilgrims are a hundred wayfarers aimlessly drifting, but scarcely 
conscious that they are drifting. ‘The measure of freedom that 
the characters enjoy is also a measure of the novelist’s discipline 
as an artist, for he is wedded to values which he has come to 
cherish in the very heart of his being and yet we are seldom 
conscious of dogmatic judgment. There are symbols, and 
symbolic characters like the old man ever smoking tobacco, 
representing Father Time, and the young man who demands, 
‘Where is God?’ representing the rootless, restless younger 
generation. Professor Gokak, an ardent student of English and 
American Literatures, could not have remained indifferent- 
to the demands ofart and form. But he is religious by temper- 
ament—religious in the sense that life to him is a serious 
responsibility, and an opportunity for self-realization. ‘Sama- 
rasavé Jeevana’ is an Odyssey of the Spirit. Its atmosphere 
is interpenetrated with a hundred forces and influences, all of 
which impinge on our consciousness. As we experience and 
realise imaginatively a hundred responses to life, a vision takes 
shape before our very eyes. 


The Surrender Motif in 
GOKAK’S SHISHYASTHEHAM 
G. V. L. N. Sarma 


Shishyastheham is a remarkable poem of self-discovery among 
the sparkling and inspiring gems of intuitive perception which 
abound in Professor Gokak’s second volume of verse, Jn Life’s 
Temple. It is an autobiographical fragment describing in an 
atmosphere surcharged with feeling tones and reinforced with 
literary and scriptural allusions, the meaning and value of 
surrender to the Divine. The poet is obviously articulating 
his mystical experience and yet he is talking to those who live 
out their self-willed miserable twilight existence. It is thus a 
testament of faith which becomes a prophecy which is in accord 
with the wisdom of our ancient seers. 

The poem opens with a profound conviction: that the only 
thing to be sought is the Master’s redeeming light. His surrender 
to the Divine is a great event. It is a crucial moment in his 
life. He exults in this preordained event, this convivial * spousal 
hour’. It is not a fortuitous turn, but something arranged by 
the Divine Mother. The poet realises, as did many enlightened 
spirits from Vyasa to Vivekananda, that the moment of 
surrender to the Master is Time, that immortality is in the 
midst of the finite, one with the Infinite, to exist eternally in 
each moment. ‘This is the poet’s testament of faith: 


Time and space are pretexts for the Infinite-Eternal 
Who sanctifies an acre and blesses a moment of time. 


Aspiring for the Master’s redeeming light, the poet meditates 
on the Immaculate Form (the Master’s). In deep concent- 
ration his life-monad blossoms into the Eye (divya-chakshu) 
which alone can behold the Sun of Life. In that state of 
supersensuous consciousness, the wings of the poet’s soul are 
plumed for far flights. The anguished Ego (which is the lid 
that screens off the Master’s refulgence) trembles like a rest- 
less gossamer with the fear of annihilation. In a moment of 
ecstasy the Master descends; hard knots of the heart and mind 
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are broken, the shell of the Ego is shattered. His Master 
makes the poet’s mind his ‘ quiet hermitage’. Life’s fullness 
comes of age. 

The Bride symbolism of the poem vivifies its meaning. The 
Hindu Bride loses herself completely in her Lord and meekly 
follows him to his house. The journey of a pilgrim of Eternity 
to the City of God is represented as the Bride’s sojourn in the 
company of her spouse to his Mansion of ‘ lidless Light’. The 
ragged pauper of a soul wizened in the wasteland of Senses 
follows her Master upward within her own heart-folds. 

The poem is important for its exegesis of a profound truth: 
that there can be no liberation without surrender to the Master. 
Surrender to the Master is second birth; none can aspire to 
become a ‘ dwija’ without this surrender. The Master, or 
Word of God made flesh, or the Avatar alone breaks our doubts 
and delusions. He alone can ‘calm the vagrant mind perplexed 
in cosmic dance’. He alone can break the hard knots of the 
heart (hridaya grandhihi). He is our real kinsman. Accord- 
ing to Patanjali, those who meditate on his Immaculate 
Form are easily liberated (veetaraga vishayam va chittam. Yoga 
Aphorisms 1.37). The knowledge acquired in concentrating 
on the Master is ‘filled with Truth’. (Rtimbhara tatra 
prajna, Y. A. I. 48.) His sublime form is a potential fountain 
of illimitable, ineffable light—beyond all signs, descriptions, 
languages. Love of the Master is real knowledge. As Lord 
Krishna says: 

To love is to know me, 
My inherent nature 
The Truth that I am: 


Through this knowledge he enters 
At once to my Being. 


The Master is the only refuge, and the seeker of immortality is 
enjoined to: 

Lay down all duties 

In me your refuge. 

Fear no longer, 

For I will save you 

From Sin and bondage. 


It is impossible to describe the greatness of the true and perfect 
Master. Sahabji Maharaj wrote that if Days and Nights as 
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scribes were to write down ceaselessly till Eternity the glory 
and grace of the perfect Master using ink made of all the 
seven oceans and pens carved from all the forests in the world, 
they will still be inadequate to the task. Sri Aurobindo has 
succinctly explained the role of the Avatara in universal 
redemption: 


The Avatar comes to reveal the divine nature in man about the 
lower nature and to show what are the divine works, free, unegois- 
tic, disinterested, impersonal, universal, full of the divine light, the 
divine power and the divine love. 


He comes as the divine personality which shall fill the cons- 
ciousness of the human being and replace the limited egoistic 
personality, so that it shall be liberated out of ego into infinity and 
universality, out of birth into immortality. 


He comes as the divine power and love which calls men to 
itself, so that they may take refuge in that and no longer in the 
insufficiency of their human wills and the strife of their human wills 
and the strife of their human fear, wrath and passion, and liberated 
from all this unquiet and suffering may live in the calm and bliss 
of the Divine. 


It is to assist the ascent or evolution the descent is made or 
accepted. 


It is, we might say, to exemplify the possibility of the Divine 
manifest in the human being, so that man may see what that is 
and take courage to grow into it. 


It is also to leave the influence of that manifestation vibrating 
in the earth-nature and the soul of that manifestation presiding 
over its upward endeavour. 


It is to give a spiritual mould of divine manhood into which 
the seeking soul of the human being can cast itself. 


It is to give a dharma, a religion—not a mere creed, but a 
method. of inner and outer living, —a way, a rule, and law of self- 
moulding by which he can grow towards divinity. 


It is too, since this growth, this ascent is no mere isolated and 
individual phenomenon, but like all in the divine world-activities 
a collective business, a work and a work for the race, to assist the 
human march, to hold together in its great crises, to break the 
forces of the downward gravitation when they grow too insistent, 
to uphold and restore the great dharma of the Godward Lawin man’s 
nature, to prepare even, however far off, the kingdom of God, the 
victory of the seekers of light and perfection, sadhunam and the 
overthrow of those who fight for the continuance of the evil and 
the darkness. 
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Sri Aurobindo explains that the Avatar appears at a time when 
his help is most needed. He always appears during a crisis 
in the consciousness of humanity when it has to undergo some 
grand modification. The Avatar alone is capable of bringing 
about a complete or partial manifestation of God-consciousness 
inahuman mind. Fora pilgrim of Eternity or seeker of light, 
the moment of contact with an Avatar is a sacred moment of 
consecration, a moment of great promise. It prophesies 
a great uplifting of consciousness leading to Spiritual illumi- 
nation and Peace ‘ that passeth understanding ’. Blessed is the 
man who has surrendered to the Divine. Surrender to the 
Master mellows into Love which eventually blows into the 
thousand-petalled lotus of jnana or fulfilment. What remains is 
an incessant cry of lamentation for a constant and direct 
vision of the divine Master: 


O come as the jewel of dawn to the door of my starless cave, 
As the Word of Ged to the learned lost in the maze of words; 
As Sun to crippled Arun’s chariot harnessing 

The seven steeds that are the world that tempt his herds. 


It is interesting to note the calm delight and the mood of 
acceptance depicted in this poem as opposed to the delirious 
fretting and fleeing of the soul-stag in Francis Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven. This is as it should be because Thompson’s 
poem isa flight of poetic fancy: Professor Gokak’s a transcript 
of mystic experience. 


GOKAK: THE EDUCATIONIST 
AND HIS VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


Endy of Parnakuty (N. D. Kulkarni) 


Professor V. K. Gokak is an eminent educationist of our 
times. His college career has been exceptionally brilliant. His 
distinctions in Oxford University have brought glory to the 
entire nation. He is an idealist of a high order but at the 
same time a practical philosopher. If his poetic muse soars 
high among the stars, he has his feet firmly fixed on the earth. 
He has served the cause of education in several capacities and 
in various parts of the country. In Maharashtra, he served in 
the Fergusson, the Willingdon and the Rajaram colleges; in 
Gujarat at Visnagar and Baroda; at the Osmania University 
in Andhra Pradesh; at the Karnatak College in Mysore State. 
Sri Gokak is first and foremost a teacher and loves the student 
world. 

In 1942 he presided over the North Karnataka Education 
Conference at Dharwar and gave valuable suggestions to the 
private institutions and to the teachers. He was the Joint 
Secretary of the Commission set up for reporting on the 
establishment of the Baroda University. He was also a member 
of the Commission set up to make recommendations regarding 
the establishment of Karnatak University. In the year 1957, 
he was the President of the University section of the All India 
Educational Conference at Madras. The same year, he 
represented India at the International P. E. N. Conference held 
at Tokyo in Japan. The next year, the Government of India 
sent a delegation to U.S.A. to study and report on the Exami- 
nation Reforms in India. Professor Gokak, as the leader of 
this delegation, has submitted a report which serves as a guide 
for workers in the field of education. 

In 1960, the All India English Teachers’ Conference was 
held at Delhi. The opinions and views expressed by Professor 
Gokak from the Presidential Chair show his far-sightedness. 
He has stressed the need for the study of English if our youth 
have to keep pace with the progressive countries of the world. 
Neglect of the study of English, he has warned, is likely to 
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make our country a back number internationally. In the same 
year, Professor Gokak represented India at the Commonwealth 
Conference on the teaching of English held at Kampala, 
Uganda. His article in the book entitled ‘ Problems in 
Education’ published by the Deccan Education Society of 
Poona, is scholarly and very instructive. He has indicated 
that the falling standards in education are due to the faulty 
nature of the examination system of our country. He has 
boldly, but rightly, remarked that the defects in the exami- 
nation system have hindered the progress of the country. 

Let me, at the very outset, make it clear that it is not easy 
to estimate Professor Gokak’s worth as an educationist or 
explain fully his views on education. The following is only a 
humble attempt to collect his views and to place them in a 
connected form. 


THE SYLLABUS 


Students in our country have been treated to stale intellectual 
nourishment, cooked in academic kitchens on recipes that had 
been prescribed years ago, without any change whatsoever, 
either in the flavour or the substance of the dishes. Our 
courses of study still wear a colonial look. It should be possible 
for us to prepare textbooks in which intellectual enquiry into 
the subject begins with definitions and leading statements 
given in the light of the views of the Indian Pioneers. Edu- 
cation in India is advancing at a rapid rate. This increase 
in quantity is going on at the expense of true quality. The 
tremendous expansion in education that has taken place in 
recent years has given rise to a number of problems. The 
expansion itself was necessary, for that was the only way in 
which a growing democracy could be made aware of its legiti- 
mate responsibilities. But other steps have to be taken to keep 
pace with expansion. The modern educational system in 
India is a hot-house plant. It has not struck its roots in the 
soil. 


Our ComMpPpLEXx SOCIETY 


We live in an age of unbalanced specialization. Man has 
been broken up into narrow fragments like ‘ Homo Economicus’ 
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or ‘Home Politicus’ since the early 19th century and these 
fragments tend to be studied in isolation by specialists, as if 
the parts were the whole. But a complex unity is of the very 
essence of life. Every single object in creation is complex and 
symbolises in itself the unity of a great many departments of 
knowledge, if not all. This complexity is present even in our 
daily life. Thus, complexity is the very nature of Reality. It 
is this complex unity of Reality that we have first to experience 
and then build on. Our system of education has to take this 
into account before theorising about educational aims and ends. 


MopeERN TIMES 


We live in a country which has not yet discovered its own 
unique personality and stamped it on every citizen. In fact, 
we are passing through a chaotic transition. We live in a 
world which hovers on the brink of disaster. The human race 
itself seems to be passing through an evolutionary crisis which 
may destroy it for ever unless it transforms itself in the light 
of a great ideal. It is good to remember at such a time the 
vision of a new world order as it has been spelt by our great 
Indian prophets. 


UNBALANCED ATTITUDE 


Our educational system is unbalanced. There is no proper 
coordination and balance between the schools and colleges. 
We have failed to realise that the Middle School level is as impor- 
tant as the High School level, if not more. It is at the middle 
school stage that character tends to be formed, habits of study 
are established and the capacity for comprehension and for 
language skills is awakened and developed. The recruitment of 
teachers has also been very faulty. ‘There are more intruders 
in the teaching profession today than at any other time. 
People who have the least regard for children’s welfare and 
progress are entering the field of education. The glorification 
of mechanical memory at the expense of intelligence and of 
expansion without quality—that is at the root of all the evils 
in the field of secondary education today. We cannot hope 
to progress without eliminating these evils. Parrotry rather 
than original thinking has characterised our educational process 
today. 
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LAcK OF COORDINATION 


Our education has tended to become abstract and unrealistic 
because of lack of correlation. What we have to do is to 
relate the present to the past and work for a future that arises 
directly out of the present. 

Our technical courses of study have to be framed in relation 
to the needs of our society and our industries. Otherwise, our 
education will have no meaning. There should be better 
coordination of ‘ knowing’ and ‘ doing’ in the instructional 
programme. Knowledge endures and expands itself only 
through the process of lending and borrowing. 


"THe TAsk AHEAD 


We have to build a new society which aims at economic 
self-sufficiency, individual and social self-improvement, contin- 
uous cooperation, with an accent on harmonious co-existence, 
and a sense of fulfilment both in the life of the individual and 
of the society to which he belongs. 

True cultural values have to be promoted in the homes of 
industrial magnates in order to save them from utter callous- 
ness towards society. The middle classes and the lower middle 
classes in our country, especially in big cities, are starved 
of an intellectual and cultural life in their daily struggle as 
bread-winners. They are cut off from traditional religious 
observances which are elaborate and do not fit into the cease- 
less hurry of life in the urban areas. 


Tue BETTER HALF 


As for women, there was a time when half the country was 
paralysed. Women were compelled to live a parasitical life 
both economically and culturally. But a great change is afoot 
today and women are slowly coming into their own. Women 
in rural areas need particularly to be enlightened about 
modern Indian thought and culture. 


Hicuer Epucation (Untversiry Epucation) 


Higher education in India shares today, like every other 
department of life, the effects of the transition between the 
winning and winnowing of Independence. Knowledge is 
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growing at an amazing rate. A widening gulf has been per- 
ceptible in recent years between the Arts and the Sciences. But 
it is an artificial distinction. 

Universities stand for universal knowledge. But knowledge 
has been broken up by narrow academic walls in our univer- 
sities. A fragmentation of knowledge on confusing lines may 
make it difficult for human civilization to survive. The 
Sciences and the Arts have to come together for the furtherance 
and enrichment of life. Knowledge is sometimes further divid- 
ed into three compartments—the Arts, the Sciences and the 
Applied Sciences or Professional subjects. We are further told 
that, if the Arts have stood for Beauty, the Sciences stand for 
Truth and the Applied Sciences or Professional subjects for 
‘ Goodness ’—1.e., for some practical achievement. ‘This 
distinction is also not satisfactory. 


Wauat 1s REAL EDUCATION? 


Education has to organise the whole man, shape the entire 
human personality. It has to co-ordinate in a scale of well- 
ordered and well-proportioned values, the physical, effective, 
intellectual and social well-being of the individual. The effort 
has to culminate in University education, an education which 
comprises three functions, viz: 

1. the transmission of culture, 

2. the teaching of the professions, and 

3. scientific research and the training of new scientists. 

The student has to enter into the heart of the subject if he 
wants to extend its frontiers. Unless the student has the neces- 
sary grounding in sustained scholarship and a burning desire 
to unravel the mystery that yet surrounds his subject, research 
will degenerate into a mere manipulation of mechanical ideas 
or a soulless collation of existing scraps of knowledge. Our 
teaching has to improve in order to develop the personality 
of the student so that he can play his role in national regenera- 
tion and in the exploration of reality that is an unending process. 
Creative self-culture which it is the aim and function of higher 
education to foster, would be incomplete without an awareness 
of the very springs of personality. Man’s knowledge of the 
mastery of outer space and the knowledge of the space within his 
skull have to be balanced. What is needed is a transformation 
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of human nature itself—a change of heart which Mahatma 
Gandhi used to stress. 


INTEGRAL KNOWLEDGE 


The sovereign mode of knowledge is knowledge by identity 
2.e., through intuitive perception. ‘ Vidyanam Atma Vidya 
Vidya’; goes the wise saying. As W. B. Yeats has rightly 
remarked, ‘ Things fall apart. The centre can not hold.’ 
Integral knowledge flows from integral living. The soul has 
to be awakened to Reality before all things can be held together 
in our vision. 

Reality has a five-fold significance. Every single object in 
the Universe shares this five-fold structure of significance. An 
academic discipline is an approach to a little segment of Rea- 
lity. Ifit is to be taught properly, the student has to be given 
this perspective about it. He has to realise its five-fold signifi- 
cance. Higher education is dreary today in a great measure, 
because it has missed this aspect. Our syllabi and courses of 
study are not planned so as to make this five-fold encounter with 
Reality inevitable for the student through the subject of his 
choice. What is transmitted is intellectual persuasion, if not 
mere information. Both the student and the teacher are the 
poorer for this anaemic approach. 

The five-fold significance includes the aspects of knowledge 
of Truth, of Beauty, of Power and of Value—the greatest good 
of the greatest number or as ‘utility’ or ‘ social significance’. 
It goes without saying that the end-product of human endea- 
vour should not be a monster or a Frankenstein. The last is 
the aspect of intuition. This should be an indispensable factor, 
in our approach to any academic discipline. Intuition is, 
at bottom, nothing but Love. We know an object most inti- 
mately by loving it and by identifying ourselves with it. The 
love of one’s work, raised to a higher level, manifests itself as 
intuitive perception. 


RELIGION AND INTEGRAL EDUCATION 


The concept of secularism has been introduced in India to 
hold together a multi-religious society. It certainly makes 
for tolerance and understanding. But as it functions today, 
it is more negative than positive in its impact. The fostering 
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of moral and spiritual values which was taken care of by reli- 
gion in the past tends to be neglected today. It is true that 
religion, considering the ways in which religions are practised, 
divides more than unites mankind. But in discarding reli- 
gion, we also court the danger of throwing away moral and 
spiritual values which are the foundation of all civilized living. 

Religion is a composite discipline; as composite as an educa- 
tional system. Each religion has its own psychology at one 
end and sociology at the other. The psychology concerns it- 
self with the many-sided evolution of the individual. As. 
Professor Zimmer says, ‘ Vedanta insists not so much on 
‘‘ information ” as on the transformation of human nature.’ 

Integral education fulfils the main aim of life which is to: 
cultivate through physical, intellectual, ‘ vital’ and spiritual 
education, the four aspects of human personality, the body, the 
mind, the “‘ vital’’ (or the desire self in man) and the soul. 
Man is to be perfected in the way of service, knowledge, power 
and love. This is integral education. Life is not to be re- 
jected but to be taken up and transformed into a bright and 
harmonious expression of the human personality. The indi- 
vidual has to be transformed so that everyone prepares for a new 
social order which -is responsive to the aspirations of man. 
Integral education for the individual also implies a better 
system of education for the nation as such and education for 
one world—an international brotherhood. Just as man has 
a soul, a nation has a soul and the world itself has a universal 
soul—a collective being or soul of its own. 

Sri Aurobindo envisages the emergence of gnostic beings 
whose individuality will be based on the synthesis of parti- 
cularity, universality and transcendence. The Indian Mind 
is concerned mainly with a transmutation of the earth nature. 
There is the insistence on spiritual reality as the centre of 
education. The ego is regarded as the obstacle, the lynch- 
pin of the wheel of delusion. The loss of the ego in the soul’s 
self is the first condition of freedom. The simultaneous advo- 
cacy of spiritual individualism, economic socialism and inter- 
nationalism is a unique development of Indian Political 
Philosophy. It is a philosophy built on the basis of eastern 
and western political idealism. The aim of education is to 
shape such super-human beings. The teachers, parents and 
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pupils should make consistent, continuous and sustained efforts 
to achieve this goal. 

The Karnatak University honoured Professor Gokak by 
conferring on him the honorary degree of ‘ Doctor of Letters’. 
The citation includes the following statement about this great 
man of our country. 

‘ In our developing country, his has been a developing perso- 
nality, open to new influences and fresh ideas, and endowed 
with sufficient courage to affirm and implement them; and 
we may be sure he will not waste the opportunities his position 
as Vice-Chancellor affords him for experiment and reform.’ 

The recent educational reforms in Bangalore University are 
a proof of Professor Gokak’s advanced educational ideas and 
his courage and determination to do the right thing for the 
welfare of the student community. Professor Gokak possesses 
the extra-ordinary gravitational force that attracts the student 
world as if by magic. I only wish and pray that the nation 
will make use of his profound scholarship, and his varied and 
deep experience. His has been a life of dedication to the 
cause of literature and education. May he live long to 
guide the country to a bright future! 


GOKAK AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 
P, Mallikarjunappa 


Dr. Gokak’s genius has many facets; the world is familiar 
with but two of them. It is for literary critics to assess his 
achievement and explain the secret of his greatness as a writer; 
this task is beyond my powers as it is beyond the scope of this 
article. I have tried here only to explain the secret of Dr. 
Gokak’s success as an administrator, and to share with the 
reader my experience as one privileged to be closely associated 
with him. 

In any walk of life, genius brings success to some, and good 
fortune brings success to some others. From his early years as 
a pupil to the years of Vice-Chancellorship, Professor Gokak 
has won laurels by merit. There have, of course, been men of 
genius to whom life has been unkind and who have sunk into 
oblivion. But all through his life, the grace and benediction 
of his Master have brought Dr. Gokak the share of good 
fortune which could ensure a recognition of his genius. 

Dr. Gokak belongs to a pious family of great culture. Even 
as a pupil he displayed exceptional intelligence and powers of 
comprehension. He secured the first place in English in the 
Bachelor of Arts (Honours) Examination and annexed the 
most coveted prize of the Bombay University—the Ellis Prize. 
Again, he stood first in English in the Master’s Degree Examina- 
tion. Commendable as such an achievement is bound to be 
at any time, Gokak’s feat can be fully appreciated only against 
the background of the general educational backwardness of 
North Karnataka—the region to which he belonged—in those 
years. People of North Karnataka should have found it hard 
to believe that such a brilliant young man was one of them. 
Gokak’s fame spread and he was soon a lecturer in English 
in the Fergusson College, Poona.? 

An incident which belongs to the early years of his career is 
worth recalling. Another College in Poona had a Professor of 
English whose lectures proved magnetic. Even the auditorium 
of a theatre could not hold the students who thronged to listen 


1The Fergusson College, Poona was founded by a band of eminent men; 
among them were Tilak, Gokhale and Paranjape who rank among the greatest 
men of modern India. This College is one of the most celebrated institutions 
of learning in the country. 
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tohim. The Fergusson College was unhappy that it could boast 
of no comparable magician to grace its platform. Professor 
Gokak had already won renown as a thoughtful yet eloquent 
speaker and a public auditorium was chosen for his lectures. 
He held his audience spell-bound, and the students who left 
the other professor’s theatre soon filled Professor Gokak’s 
auditorium to overflowing. This experience naturally strength- 
ened his confidence. 

After a few years at the Fergusson College, Professor Gokak 
. went abroad to continue his studies. He joined Oxford Uni- 
versity to study English Literature; securing the first place had 
become a habit with him, and he was placed first in the B.A. 
Degree Examination at Oxford. It was at about this time that 
* Samudra tacheyinda ’ (‘‘ From Beyond the Seas ’’), his diary 
in England, was published. His writings had already made 
his name familiar to his fellow Kannadigas, and something 
like a “ Gokak School” was being formed. People were 
naturally eager to see and to hear this brilliant young man 
who had stood first at Oxford. He endeavoured to meet the 
demands of his affectionate admirers and his rare erudition 
and keen intellect delighted audiences all over Karnataka. 
He became an object of affection and admiration and the 
‘Gokak tradition’ in Kannada began soon after his return 
from Oxford. 

I have dwelt at length on this period in his career, because it 
seems to me that the halo around his name partly accounts for 
Dr. Gokak’s success as an administrator. His reputation has 
always travelled ahead of him and wherever he goes a throng 
of admirers surrounds him. Everywhere people respect him; 
what is more important, they love him. 

After his return from Oxford, Professor Gokak was for some 
time Vice-Principal of the Willingdon College, Sangli; soon he 
took over as Principal. In those days it was a great distinction 
for a Kannadiga to be appointed Principal of a College run 
by the Deccan Education Society.' 


1 Gokak’s career as an administrator dates from 1938, when he became _ Prin- 
cipal of the Willingdon College. He has been an administrator in the field of 
education for more than three decades and has served with distinction as a Princi- 
pal, a Director and a Vice-Chancellor. In addition to the Central Government, 
four Indian States—Maharashtra, Gujarat, Andhra and Karnataka—have 
sought his services. And he has been actively associated with a number of 
academic, literary and cultural associations both national and international. 
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He soon won a name for himself in Sangli as an erudite and 
eloquent teacher and an efficient, friendly and imaginative 
administrator. But unfortunately difference of opinion with the 
management led to his resignation, and Professor Gokak faced 
a crisis in his life. He was without employment for six unhappy 
and trying months; Dr. Mahajan, the renowned mathemati- 
cian and Dr. Karve, who was later to become the Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, both members of the Deccan 
Education Society, strove hard to influence Gokak; but he 
would not compromise his self-respect, he would not sacrifice 
his principles, whatever the price he had to pay for his 
integrity. A progressive administrator has often to encounter 
formidable opposition ;1 he ought to sacrifice his position rather 
than his principles. But only men of Professor Gokak’s calibre 
have the moral courage to take such a step. 

Some time after he left Sangli he was appointed Professor of 
English in Osmania University. But his stay here was brief; 
he went to Visanagar in Gujarat as the Principal of a newly 
founded College. He proved to be a most efficient and con- 
scientious Principal. When the Government took over the 
new College, he was transferred to Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 
Inter-state relations were none too cordial at the time (1951) 
and the Principalship of this College in Maharashtra was a 
challenge to a Kannadiga. But his drive, kindness and urba- 
nity overcame all prejudices. A year later he was posted as 
Principal of the Karnatak College, Dharwar.? During the 
six years of his Principalship, students and parents alike 
showered on him such affection and regard as none of his 
predecessors had enjoyed. He initiated several reforms in the 
administration of the institution; particular mention should be 
made of the Social Service Camp which he organized, following 
the recommendation of the Central Planning Commission, and 
the road in building which Dr. Gokak worked with spade and 


7A recent incident bears testimony to his fearlessness. When the Anti-Hindi 
agitation turned violent, the police were constrained to enter the campus of the 
Bangalore University. Sri Gokak felt that their entry into the campus of a 
University, however grave the provocation, was unfortunate and he criticized the 
action of the police, with particular reference to the callous treatment of the 
Principal of a premier College. His stand created a mild sensation at the time. 


*He was the first student of the Karnatak College, Dharwar to become its 
Principal; and also the first Kannadiga appointed to the post. 
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pick-axe in the company of the teachers and the students of his 
College. The road was later named ‘ Gokak Road.’! 

Here is yet another factor that contributes to Gokak’s success 
as an administrator—he does not let a plan get enmeshed in files: 
as he sees it, a plan calls for action and fulfilment. A Service 
Camp often tends to provide an occasion for pomp and splen- 
dour; but to Professor Gokak it was the sacred home of duty 
and service. 

After six years in Dharwar as the Principal of the Karnatak 
College, Professor Gokak returned to Hyderabad—as the 
Director of the Central Institute of English—the only Institute 
of its kind in the world. For eight years. until he became the 
Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore University—he dedicated himself 
to the progress of the young Institute. As the President of the 
Sahitya Mandira of Hyderabad, he provided a new impetus to 
literary activities, he also sought to establish cordial relations 
between different language groups and to bring the speakers 
of Telugu and Kannada closer. Thanks to his unflagging 
efforts and imaginative planning, the Central Institute of 
English won for itself a place among the foremost centres of 
learning and research in the country. 

Dr. Gokak is the first Vice-Chancellor of the Bangalore Uni- 
versity selected according to the provisions of the University 
Act. His achievement in the brief compass of two years is 
mighty by any standard. Soon after he became the Vice- 
Chancellor, he formed the University Student Council; this 
body enables elected representatives of students to examine the 
problems of their fellow-students and, under the guidance of 
the University, seeks solutions; it thus provides students with an 
opportunity to come to grips with the problems of academic 
life and realise the challenges of administration. The doors of 
‘Carlton House—the official residence of the Vice-Chancellor— 
are ever open to students who wish to make any representa- 
tion. Dr. Gokak endeavours to put himself in the place of the 
students. His analysis of the causes of any agitation by the 
students and the measures to be taken by the University is 
always refreshingly original; he can take a comprehensive 


— 


*Recently, despite the many demands on the time of the Vice-Chancellor he 
spent a whole day at a student camp, and with the workers of the Mahabodhi 
Society, took part in the building of a road. 
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view of things and affairs and take a firm and independent deci- 
sion. Recently students sitting for some examinations sought 
from the Bangalore University concessions such as had been 
granted by some other Universities; the Vice-Chancellor gave 
their request sympathetic and careful consideration, and was 
tactful and far-sighted in meeting the situation. His address 
to the Academic Council on examinations was memorable. 
Shaking off the restraints of cramping rules and technicalities, 
he gave a brilliant and comprehensive analysis of the systems of 
examination, in an address which later became celebrated with 
the title ‘Examinations: Their methods and Objectives’. 
After listening to his Address, the Council gave him all powers 
to initiate whatever measures he deemed necessary. He 
summed up the difference between the students of his genera- 
tion and the students of today in these words: * The students of 
my generation never dreamt of questioning the sanctity or 
seeking to modify the regulations of the University; right or 
wrong they were bound by them. But the student of today 
values reason more than sanctity, he rebels against anything 
which seems irrational, however sacred it be.’ 

Many causes have contributed to this attitude of the student, 
the elders have to accept their share of responsibility. When 
he addressed the Academic Council, Dr. Gokak subjected this 
to a searching examination and called for introspection: ‘ Why 
have distrust and despair taken hold of the student’s mind? 
First of all, we, the elders, have failed to create an atmosphere 
conducive to studies. Hostels, libraries, laboratories, play 
grounds, recreation—these and many other needs of the 
students have been neglected. Some of them are engaged in 
the struggle for existence and may not find time for study. 
And their future, after they complete their education, is un- 
certain. One lucky student out of a hundred may receive 
his deserts. What wonder that they are at times rebellious and 
hysterical?’ The problems that haunt the academic life of 
this country will be easier of solution if we have more adminis- 
trators of such vision, consideration and generous sympathies. 

Professor Gokak has his own clear views on the question of 
the medium of instruction in Universities. They found unani- 
mous support in the University Senate. Kannada is optional 
as a medium of instruction in the Pre-University and Degree 
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classes. In the course of a single year, the University has 
brought out more than twenty-five text-books on Science 
subjects; some are in the press. Even students who have been 
taught in English are permitted to answer the questions in 
Kannada, if they so choose. 

The rule prescribing the minimum age for admission to 
certain classes has been relaxed. The administration of the 
University has been rendered smoother. With a view to 
bringing about far-reaching changes in the character and the 
schemes of examinations so as to create a constructive system, 
the University is planning a seminar of educationists so that 
it may have the benefit of their assessment and advice. 

Post-graduate studies in the University have registered con- 
siderable expansion and improvement in the last two years. 
A number of new courses—such as the Master’s Degree courses 
in Education, Sanskrit and Technology and a five-year course 
in Sculpture, and new faculties—like the one in Statistics, have 
been added; classes are conducted in evenings for a Diploma 
in English and they offer a need-based, utility-oriented course 
in English. Colleges under private management have been 
permitted to offer courses for Honours Degrees. Affiliation has 
been granted to a number of new colleges. Efforts are being 
made to provide the University Library with the most modern 
equipment and facilities. Dr. Gokak has also taken steps to 
modify the regulations governing the conditions of service in 
Colleges under private management, so as to protect the in- 
terests of the staff. 

The new campus of the Bangalore University is taking shape 
at Nagarbhavi, about eight miles from Bangalore. The campus 
will bear eloquent testimony to Dr. Gokak’s drive, initiative and 
sense of dedication. Soon after he took charge as the Vice- 
Chancellor, he took several measures to expedite the acquisi- 
tion of the land granted to the University and the construction 
of buildings. 

The secret of Dr. Gokak’s achievements as an administrator 
and educationist does not admit of a simple explanation; 
for his is a unique personality comprising many admirable 
qualities. 

Dr. Gokak is singularly equipped for any exalted office to 
which he may be called, by virtue of his scholarship and genius. 
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He is a man of rare moral courage and integrity. Few can 
bring such honesty of purpose and single-minded devotion to 
all their duties as Dr. Gokak. He holds knowledge sacred. 
In one of his speeches, he declared: ‘ The post of the Principal 
of a College is not a whit inferior in any respect to the high 
post of the ambassador of a country.’ Such a sterling sense 
of duty and such a sense of dedication have informed all his 
action. 

Rarely do ability as administrator and popularity go together; 
but Dr. Gokak has been able to ride both the horses. This 
he has been able to do because of his realism, his tact and his 
understanding of the abiding values of academic life. His eyes 
are fixed on the highest and the best; but he is no impractical 
visionary; he can be practical and slow down the pace when 
the situation demands it. He is at once a realist and an idealist 
—as a great administrator invariably is. 

All who have come into contact with him have marked 
the personal attention he bestows on those who call on him to 
seek his help. He is not interested in just the information that 
records provide; subjective experience is of far greater impor- 
tance tohim. His is not the attitude of the clerk at the counter 
who looks just at the hand outstretched for a railway ticket; he 
is human to the tips of his fingers. Petty-minded tyranny and 
favouritism are alike foreign to him; in fact, his stern sense 
of fairness has often tilted the scales against those close to 
him. 

Dr. Gokak has all along been fortunate in working with a 
band of affectionate colleagues; but by temperament he is 
incapable of leaving it to his lieutenants to shoulder all the 
burden and seeking an easy time. He shares the rigours of 
administrative work at all levels. 

Dr. Gokak is a man of rare refinement, sense of dedication, 
endurance and wisdom; and his spiritual background has had 
no small share in moulding him. His early years were influenc- 
ed by his parents who were endowed with true piety and sterling 
worth; his youth and later life have been profoundly influenced 
by the Sage and Saint, Sri Aurobindo and his teachings; he 
has been an ardent student of the literatures and the cultures of 
the East and the West; his personality has drawn nourishment 
from so many life-giving sources. In a poem called ‘ Mukta 
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Jeevi’ he has expressed his innermost prayer in these words: 


* Nanna baliralivara 
Arivinda, Olavinda, 
Baligarpisuva aravindvagi ’ 


(‘ May his wisdom and love make me a lotus to be offered at 
the shrine of life’). 


GOKAK AT THE C. I. E. 
W. W. S. Bhasker 


When Professor Gokak left Karnatak College, Dharwar, early 
in 1959 to take over as the first Director of the Central Institute 
of English, Hyderabad, he must have been both fascinated and 
daunted by the challenging nature of the new situation. It 
was an honour to be selected head of an institute of national 
importance; it was also a matter of grave responsibility to 
think, plan and shape it into one truly national in character and 
usefulness. Everything that Professor Gokak did in the seven 
crucial years of the Institute’s beginnings and growth show that 
the trust which was placed in him was more than justified. 
Those seven years have been years of plenty and the Institute 
now continues to reap a rich harvest, having struck deep roots 
and branched out in various directions. 

The CIE was set up by the Government of India with ex- 
pertise and help with materials from the Ford Foundation and 
the British Council, to arrest the rapidly falling standards in 
English at the high school and college levels. By the time 
Professor Gokak arrived on the scene the Institute had already 
been functioning for two months with its first batch of paritic- 
pants drawn from all over the country. Mr. J. G. Bruton was 
in charge as Director and Director of Studies, and he had for 
help two other members seconded by the British Council—Mr. 
A. W. Barron and Mr. H. V. George—all of them specialists 
in ELT methods with experience of teaching English as a 
Second or foreign language in various parts of the world. 
There were besides a couple of Indian members of staff 
trained in the methodology of teaching English. The moment 
Professor Gokak stepped in, with his dynamic vision and vast 
experience, he realised that for the CIE to be effective it 
would be necessary to shape both the administrative and 
academic policies of the Institute to suit the Indian scene. 
He had an excellent team of overseas ELT experts to work 
with but they needed direction which only an experienced 
educationist in India could provide. Progressively too the 
Institute needed to be staffed by Indian experts as the co- 
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operation extended by the Council and the Foundation was 
to be for a limited period of time. Along with this was the 
task of setting up a permanent home for the Institute to-work 
in. The shaping of new teacher training language courses at 
the school and college levels, staffing the Institute adequately, 
devising suitable ELT materials, disseminating the new 
teaching methods and techniques and making them acceptable, 
putting up buildings for the Institute—a stiff task, staggering 
both in variety and magnitude. With singleness of purpose, 
unerring vision and unrelenting efforts Professor Gokak strove 
to complete this stupendous task. This noble feat achieved in 
defiance of a general attitude of dogged clinging to traditional 
ways and prejudice against new methods and techniques of 
language teaching, proved beyond doubt that an eminent 
teacher of English literature could also be supreme as a teacher 
of the English language, if he had the understanding, imagina- 
tion and determination to assess the needs of the student and 
to give him what was best for him, 


BUILDINGS 


The CIE came to be located in Hyderabad because of 
the kind offer of hospitality by Osmania University. During 
the first four years of its existence the Institute sprawled all 
over the University campus. Three small University buildings 
at one far end served as the administrative wing, the library 
and audio-visual aids section; and three rented buildings located 
in various parts of the city served as hostels, with one of them 
being used for lectures. The Director himself stayed a few 
miles away from the Institute. The Institute bus—fondly refer- 
red to as the ‘ Blue Lady of the CIE ’—did its best to link up 
the hostels with each other and with the other places. A van 
was added later to ease the hardship especially felt during spells 
of practice teaching when batches of participants had to be 
conveyed back and forth to various schools and colleges in the 
city. . 

The permanent buildings of the Institute took some time 
to come on the 30 acres of land gifted by the University. The 
CIE has now a lovely campus of its own—thanks to the dream 
of Professor Gokak which he pursued with untiring efforts to 
translate into brick and mortar. 
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The first six courses of the Institute were 4-month courses. 
They were common courses for school and college teachers, 
which was rather unsatisfactory. While Structures, Methods, 
and Phonetics satisfied the participants from school they 
left the college teachers with a feeling that these were not 
quite relevant for their situation. Professor Gokak was quick 
to recognise this inadequacy. The methods course was soon 
diversified and the college teachers were given what they 
needed to tackle the most crucial year in college, the Pre- 
University Year. He took upon himself the task of giving a 
number of lectures on the problems of English in the PUC 
year, supported by demonstration lessons for their effective 
solution. He also introduced what proved to be the most 
refreshing and rewarding course at the Institute, Literary 
Interpretation. ‘Taking modern poems and prose passages to 
suit both levels of teachers, Professor Gokak gave a new pers- 
pective to critical reading and meaningful evaluation. Some of 
the College teachers who had come grudgingly imagining they 
had nothing to learn and no training to receive, felt grateful for 
what they got in this course. Soon the magic word spread. 
School and college teachers alike were glad to come to 
* Gokak’s Institute ’ to sit at this great master’s feet. 

Professor Gokak also changed the nature of the other courses. 
The ideal in Spoken English was R. P. (Received Pronuncia- 
tion)—an ideal virtually impossible of attainment for the average 
Indian. This gradually came to be modified to the pronun- 
ciation of Educated Indian speakers of English with intelligibi- 
lity as criterion. In the Methods courses also this idea came 
to be accepted as worthwhile and realistic. At the beginners 
level he advocated the use of the mother tongue as practised by 
Mr. Dodson in Wales in his Bi-lingual Method. This method 
allows the teacher to make use of the student’s mother tongue 
for clarifying language items to be practised and for giving 
instructions to students. ‘This method saves valuable teaching 
time, ensures quick and accurate comprehension and imparts 
meaning to the practice which follows. The students them- 
selves do not use the mother tongue and practise speaking and 
writing in English only. This method appealed to Professor 
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Gokak as efficient and economical of time and highly relevant 
to a bi-lingual situation such as ours, especially in rural areas 
where large-scale and indiscriminate translation goes on. The 
institute has now brought out an interesting Monograph 
describing a year’s pilot project using the method in a local 
school in Hyderabad. 

At the college level it was generally accepted that the PUC 
year was important for preparing the student for his Univer- 
sity courses and that the teaching should be largely remedial. 
Opinion was however divided on the kind of materials to be 
used for this purpose. Here again Professor Gokak made a very 
useful contribution to clinch the issue. It was agreed that the 
aim was to give the student mastery over language. But the 
presentation of these language items must be through interest- 
ing and significant specimens of literature lexically, structurally 
and culturally appropriate for various levels. This approach 
of language through literature found universal acceptance. 

After six 4-month courses in which a few hundred partici- 
pants received training and sufficient awareness was created in 
academic circles for changing to new ways of teaching, the 
Institute geared itself to meet the demands it had created for 
intensive language teaching. The course was extended to 
9-months and offered a Diploma instead of a Certificate. This 
was a more satisfactory arrangement because participants had 
the choice to leave at the end of the first 4-months with a 
Certificate or continue for the next 4-months and qualify for 
the Diploma. The Diploma holders were regarded as key staff 
qualified to staff Language Departments in Colleges and Uni- 
versities for which a demand had been created. A full-fledged 
course in Linguistics made its appearance with the intro- 
duction of the Diploma and has since played an important 
part in feeding the methods and other courses by its contrastive 
studies. 

Research which serves to keep an Institute up to date was 
never neglected. A scheme of awarding five Research Fellow- 
ships to outstanding participants every year was instituted 
early on and has produced materials of vital importance in 
language teaching. The scheme has since been extended to 
post-Diploma participants and to post-graduate students in 
other Universities wishing to do research on language problems. 
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STAFF: ) 

Professor Gokak’s policy of staffing the Institute was far- 
sighted, bold and consistent right from the start. He never for- 
got that the experts from the Council and the Ford were on 
loan and Indian members of staff would have to take over 
ultimately. He did not hesitate to pick up promising men 
from anywhere in India to work with British and American 
staff and educate themselves by close association with them. 
Also as batches of participants received their training at the 
Institute he kept an eye on the keen and good ones and offered 
them further opportunities for training so that they might come 
back to fill positions on the Institute staff. The result of all 
this is interesting to see today. The staff now comprises 
senior, experienced men who have absorbed all the best by 
their close association with foreign experts; and young men 
who initially received their training at the Central Institute of 
English and through it, with Ford Foundation funds, at Uni- 
versities in the U.S.A. and the U.K. It is a happy blend of 
willing workers engaged in a task of national importance. 


DIssEMINATION OF C.I.E. IpgEas: 


It was in this aspect of the Institute’s work that Professor 
Gokak made his most notable and significant contribution. 
The tradition of English teaching in India for the last so 
many decades has always been in favour of literature, 
especially at the University level. Professor Gokak himself had 
spent the best part of his life teaching literature and 
achieved an enviable reputation. But even as he was 
engaged in this noble profession he felt convinced that though 
English literature was offered compulsorily to all students, 
indiscriminately, not all of them were linguistically qualified 
to derive the best benefits from it. While all students needed 
to use English as a means to acquiring further information on 
the subjects of their study through books and journals, only a 
few would use it for creative purposes. It was this clear 
understanding that made him such a staunch advocate of the 
shift of emphasis from the compulsory study of English for 
imaginative uses and as a humanizing influence to that of 
functional uses. Professor Gokak’s chief and most difficult task 
was to make the influential body of English teachers to see the 
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reasonableness of his point of view and to make it accept the 
change from lecturing at students on literature to teaching 
them the more urgently required elements of language. The 
seminar of Professors of English at Srinagar, and Secretaries 
and high officials of Education Departments at Ooty organised 
in the very early stages of the Institute’s existence did much to 
dispel the unfounded fears of senior members in the profession 
and won some powerful support from their ranks. Out of these 
seminars emerged a near consensus that while teaching of 
English as literature would continue unabated at the highest 
levels for those who had the equipment to benefit from it, the 
student of compulsory English required to be given the rudi- 
ments of language. For the rest the students of compulsory 
English would depend on literatures in the regional languages 
for aesthetic delight and humanizing influence. Professor 
Gokak later used his position of President of the All India 
Teachers’ Conference to deliver an Address to that august body 
to prove with actual examples from the students’ use of 
English at various stages, how a change both in text mate- 
rials and teaching procedures was desperately needed if English 
were to be saved from being mangled out of all recognition. 
The Address was later expanded and printed under the title 
* English in India’. 

Not satisfied with verbal crusading and training of teachers 
in new techniques, Professor Gokak initiated the now well- 
known series of CIE bulletins. These bulletins embody synopses 
of research at the Institute and contain articles helpful to the 
practising teacher following modern techniques of teaching 
English. Professor Gokak’s own introductions to these num- 
bers and his articles especially on syllabuses and testing at the 
College level reveal his rare insight into the problems of English 
teaching and his concern to find workable solutions. 

As the number of CIE trained participants increased it be- 
came necessary to keep in touch with them and feed them with 
the latest developments at the Institute. For this purpose the 
Extension Unit was established. The Unit helped not only 
to take a watchful interest in the participants’ activities but 
offered such help as was necessary to place them in positions 
where their training would be most useful. In numerous 
outings to various states and universities the members of the 
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Unit along with other members of staff carried out various 
follow-up programmes. In quite a few of these outings 
Professor Gokak took a leading part not just to talk but to 
convince by demonstration the effectiveness of the new methods. 
Money incentives in the form of increments and recognition of 
the Central Institute of English Diploma for appointments 
were two of the concrete benefits which participants secured 
in certain States and Universities through the good offices of 
Professor Gokak. And for the others there was the immense 
satisfaction of doing a better job of teaching English than 
before, and in times of difficulties, turning to Professor Gokak 
for guidance. ‘They were never let down in this respect, for 
Professor Gokak’s love for the participants and his patience in 
answering numerous queries from them was phenomenal. Indeed 
he was a one-man Extension Unit with unlimited resources. 

It was during his time too that the now established annual 
conferences of English Language Teaching Institutes were 
initiated. Having played a leading role in seeing some of them 
started he wished to see that a link-up was established between 
one another and the Central Institute of English. They all 
function now as members of a large and happy family. 
Professor Gokak realised fully that just new syllabuses and new 
teaching procedures would not suffice to bring about lasting 
changes. All these would have to be backed up by satisfactory 
teaching materials. When, therefore, the NCERT asked the 
Central Institute of English to set up a textbook wing to prepare 
pupils’ books, work books and teachers’ manuals for various 
classes, he knew the task was stupendous but very necessary. 
The time he gave to the long textbook committee meetings week 
after week, and the care and patience he exercised to scrutinise 
the work done left many of his colleagues amazed. What kept 
him going was his sense of dedication to a task which he 
regarded as a sacred duty. The work of textbook writing is 
still continuing. 

As long as Professor Gokak was with the Institute, it was 
Gokak’s Institute. It still is Gokak’s Institute because he 
stamped every detail of it with his powerful personality. The 
Central Institute of English is now a name to conjure with 
in ELT matters. It was started to answer a national need. 
It now promises to become an Institute of International 
importance because of the pioneering work of Professor Gokak. 
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DR. V. K. GOKAK: SOME SIGNIFICANT 


10th August 1909 
$925 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1934 


1936 


1938 


1945 


1944 
1944 
1945 


1946 


1949 


DATES AND EVENTS 


Was born at Savanur, Dharwar District. 
Matriculated from Majeed High School, 
Savanur. 

Secured a first class at the B.A., in English 
Literature from Karnatak College, Dharwar; 
won the much-coveted ‘ Ellis scholarship ’; was 
appointed Daxina Fellow of the College. 

Was married to Sharadabai, Betadur. 
Secured a first class at the M.A., in English 
Literature from Karnatak College, Dharwar. 
Started his career as a Professor of English at 
Fergusson College, Poona and taught there till 
1936. 

Was honoured as the President of the ‘ Kavi- 
gosthi’ which was a part of the Kannada 
Sahitya Sammelana, held at Raichur. 

Left for Oxford for higher studies with financial 
assistance from the Deccan Education Society, 
Poona. 

Studied for two years at Oxford and passed 
out with a First Class at the English Honours 
B.A.; was transferred to Willingdon College 
where he worked as Principal of Willingdon 
College, Sangli (Maharashtra) from 1940-1944. 
Delivered the Wilson Philological lectures, 
now published in book form— ‘ The Poetic 
Approach to Language ’—under the auspices of 
the University of Bombay. 

Was nominated President of the Dharwar Dis- 
trict Sahitya Sammelana held at Ranibennur. 
Tendered his resignation to the Life Member- 
ship of the D. E. Society, Poona. 

Joined Osmania University, Hyderabad as Pro- 
fessor of English and worked there till 1946. 
Left for Visanagar in North Gujarath to take 
over as Principal of the new College of Arts 
and Science which he started for Baroda 
Government. 

After the merger of the States his services were 
transferred to Rajaram College, Kolhapur as 
Principal, where he served till 1952. 
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1950 


1952 


1957 


1958 


1959 
1960 


1961 


1962 
1965 


1966 
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Presided over Kavigosthi at the All-Karnataka | 
Literary Conference held in Bombay. 

Joined Karnatak College, Dharwar, his alma 

mater, as Principal and served as Dean of 

Arts Faculty, Karnatak University. 

Presided over the University Section of the All 

India Education Conference, Madras; visited 

Japan etc. 


Visited Japan to participate as an, Indian dele- 
gate to the International PEN Congress held 
at Tokyo. 

Was honoured as President of the Kannada 
Sahitya Sammelana held at Bellary. 

Visited the United States as leader of the 
Indian delegation on Examination Reform in 
Higher Education; submitted a report to 
Union Ministry of Education, later published 


_ by USEFI, Delhi. 


Joined the Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad, as Director. 
Presided over the All India English Teachers’ 
Conference held at Delhi. 


Visited Kampala, Uganda, East Africa as 
Vice-President of the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence on the teaching of English. 

Was awarded Padmasri by the President of 
India for his educational and literary services. 


Became the recipient of the Sahitya Akademi 
Award for ‘ Dyava Prithvi’, a lyric sequence in 
Kannada. - 

Visited England as a delegate to the Cambridge 
Conference on the teaching of English Lite- 
rature overseas and read a paper which is 
published in the proceedings of the Conference. 
As Chairman of the Study group appointed by 
the Union Ministry of Education, submitted a 
report, later published by the Ministry, on the 
study of English in India. 

Visited England to study the work done in 
British Universities on the teaching of English 
as a second language, and to deliver lectures 
se rhe Seas poetry in the University of 

eeds. 


Was appointed Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore 
University. 
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_ 1967 Was honoured by Karnatak University with 
the honorary Degree of D. Litt. 


1968 Became a member of the University Grants 
Commission and served the U.G.C. till he com- 
pleted his term as Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore 
University in October 1969. 
Delivered the Mathai Lectures on Education 
at Kerala University, Trivandrum. 
1969 ' Delivered the Convocation Address at Nagpur 
University; and 
Has served as a member of the Indian Advisory 
Board for Education and of the Indian National 
Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO. 


I.R.P. 
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